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The  International  Library  of  Technology  js  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  Internattonal  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composing  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing^  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  every  class, 
trade,  and  profession  and  from  every  country;  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  'voOatloiij 
and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  ti&ually 
outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  inlbrriiStibn 
desired  is  such  as  can  be  immediately  applied  in  practice,  bo 
that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his  prcient 
vocation  for  a  more  congenial  one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level 
in  the  one  he  now  pursues.  Furthermore,  he  wishes  to 
obtain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible, 
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In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  table. 
To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and  formulas  are 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  are  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  rule,  formula,  or  process  should  be  applied;  and 
whenever  possible  one  or  more  examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.     The  utmost   pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  statement 
or   explanation.     As  the   best  way  to   make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear,  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  '  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
;•;  •••^p^ra)^cti\'JJi^;have  been   used,  according  to  which  will  best 
.•:'•••*  fb*odUc5ft  tli^**  liesired    results.      Half-tones   have    been   used 
•••.rraihjiif  5p){ringly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
••••'cfferjf 'is* desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 
*•./'*:  Ali^-is^ixbNOous  that  books  prepared   along  the  lines  men- 
*  *  "ticftteti'lnlftT  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value    for    referencvi    purposes.      They    not    only   give    the 
maximum  of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  infor- 
mation is  so  inpfonionslv  arranged   and  correlated,  and  the 
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indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be 
made  available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  select  the  proper  for- 
mula, method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and 
when  it  should  be  used. 

This  volume  treats  of  water  supply,  sewerage,  and 
irrigation.  The  subjects  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  are 
treated  very  fully,  both  from  the  engineering  and  from  the 
sanitary  point  of  view.  Much  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  purification  of  water  and  the  treatment  and  disposal  of 
sewage.  In  connection  with  water  supply,  all  kinds  of  pipes 
used,  including  riveted  and  stave  pipes,  are  fully  described. 
The  design  and  constiniction  of  reservoirs,  standpipes,  and 
elevated  tanks  are  given  at  great  length;  and  all  details  and 
accessories — gates,  valves,  manholes,  catch  basins,  etc. — of 
pipe  lines  and  of  sewers  are  described  and  illustrated  in  their 
proper  places. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  pages,  cuts,  articles,  etc.  is 
such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  itself;  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  each 
subject  or  part  a  number.  This  number  is  placed  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposite  the  page  number; 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  number  it  is  preceded  by 
the  printer's  section  mark  (§).  Consequently,  a  reference 
such  as  §  16,  page  26,  will  be  readily  found  by  looking  along 
the  inside  edges  of  the  headlines  until  ^  10  is  found,  and 
then  through  §  16  until  page  26  is  found. 
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(PART  1) 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

1,     AdTnntages   of  an  Adequate  Water  Supply. — In 

considering  the  question  of  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
water^  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  the 
end  in  view,  and  of  the  requisite  means  to  attain  that  end* 
In  thinly  populated  localities,  as  in  country  districts,  a  virater 
supply  for  the  separate  houses  is  found  in  wells  and  springs, 
and  frequently  the  location  of  a  house  is  determined  by  the 
ease  and  availability  of  such  a  supply.  When*  howevefj 
owing  to  an  increase  in  the  density  of  population,  wells 
begin  to  be  polluted  or  fail  to  deliver  the  required  supply,  it 
become:^  necessary  to  discard  these  primitive  methods  and 
10  search  for  other  sources  and  methods  that  will  supply 
enough  water  for  the  needs  of  the  community* 

Ail  cities,  as  they  grow,  experience  the  need  of  improving 
and  enlarging  their  water  supply ^  and  it  is  wise  for  a  city  to 
recogniate  this  fact,  and  to  provide,  in  its  early  days,  such 

cilities  for  the  development  of  its  water  supply  that  all 
krtsof  any  system,  as  they  are  installed,  may  serve  to  form 
Darts  of  an  ever-expanding  whole. 

Aside  from  the  convenience  arising  from  an  unfailing 
supply  of  water,  one  of  its  greatest  advantages  is  the  aid  it 
gives  in  reducing  losses  from  fire.  The  old  bucket  brigade 
—bailing  water  from  a  well,  and  passing  the  buckets  labori- 
ously by  hand  to  the  roof  of  a  burning  building — has  given 
way  in  most  cities  to  fire-en ginesj  by  which,  through  large 
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hose,  streams  of  water  can  be  turned  on  a  fire,  even  in  high 
buildings.  A  well-organized  fire  department  can  have  water 
drenching  a  fire  within  a  few  moments  after  the  fire  is  dis- 
covered. This  method  of  fire-fighting  causes  a  lowering  in 
the  insurance  rates  from  about  40  cents  per  $100  to  about 
20  cents  per  $100.  If  a  man  that  owns  a  house  worth  $5,000 
must  pay  $20  a  year  for  insurance  when  the  only  protection 
against  fire  is  a  well,  he  will  have  to  pay  but  $10  per  year 
when  a  water  supply  and  fire  department  are  introduced. 
The  money  that  he  saves  in  insurance  he  may  devote  to 
paying  for  the  water  supply,  the  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages of  which  are  in  every  respect  far  superior  to  those  of 
a  well. 

Another  great  advantage  of  a  water  supply  is  that  it  ren- 
ders practicable  the  replacing  of  privies  by  water  closets. 
No  way  of  carrying  off  the  wastes  of  a  house  has  been  found 
equal  to  washing  them  into  some  stream  or  lake.  This  addi- 
tion to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  household  would  in 
itself  justify  the  introduction  of  a  public  water  supply, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  use  of  water  involves  the 
construction  of  a  special  system  of  pipes  to  carry  off  the 
wastes. 

Again,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  makes  possible  the 
establishment  of  such  industries  as  sugar  refineries,  paper 
mills,  and  others  that  require  large  amoimts  of  water.  Such 
industries  make  the  lown  in  which  they  are  located  prosper- 
ous, reduce  the  general  city  taxes,  and  offer  employment  to 
many  people.  It  is  also  obvious  that  a  good  water  supply, 
by  increasing  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  ordinary  life, 
causes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  property. 

2.  Choice  of  a  Source  of  Supply. — There  are  no  fixed 
rules  by  which  a  selection  of  a  source  of  water  supply  can 
be  made,  nor  indeed  by  which  any  part  of  the  system  can  be 
designed.  The  judgment  of  the  engineer  that  plans  the 
work — a  judgment  that  should  be  based  on  the  knowledge 
of  certain  fundamental  principles,  as  well  as  on  experience 
and  common  sense — must  always  be  the  main  factor  in  all 
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the  work  involved.  The  engineer  will  inform  himself  as  to 
all  ihe  possible  sources  of  supply.  He  will  consider  care- 
ftilly  all  the  water  supplies  in  the  vicinity  and  for  some  dis- 
tance away*     He  will  view  each  supply  in  the  light  of  three 

tors — -quant ity^  quality,  and  cost.  For  example,  the  engi- 
eer  in  reportingr  on  a  proper  water  supply  for  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  New  York,  some  years  ago,  compared  the  merits  of 
eleven  possible  and  different  sources.  The  reports  of  the 
engineers  for  the  Boston  water  supply  (1895)  showed  that 
Ihey  weighed  the  merits  of  various  possible  sources  on  four- 
teen different  streams,  extending  from  Connecticut,  through 
Massachusetts,  into  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  No  source 
is  loo  insignificant  for  the  engineer's  attention.  A  stream, 
small  and  apparently  unimportant  in  summer,  may  in  the 
spring  carry  such  a  flow  that,  by  suitable  storage  reservoirs,  it 
may  be  made  to  furnish  all  the  water  required.  A  source  of 
supply,  apparently  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  its  filthy 
condition,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  since  by  the  modern  filtra- 
tion methods  a  polluted  water  can  be  made  purer  than  the 
average  surface  water.  The  city  of  Albany,  New  York,  for 
instance,  takes  its  water  from  the  Hudson  River  at  a  point 
where  it  is  very  foul,  and  makes  it  more  healthful  to  drink 
than  the  water  that  comes  to  Chicago  out  of  the  depths  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  discard  a  possible  source  of 
supply  on  account  of  its  distance.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  approved  a  plan  by  which  a  wholesome  water 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  Owens  River,  240  miles  away. 
The  city  of  New  York  has  for  many  years  considered  the 
liead-viraters  of  the  Hudson  River,  about  200  miles  away,  as 
one  of  its  possible  sources  of  supply. 

Of  the  three  factors  mentioned,  quantity  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. Unless  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  amount 
of  water  necessary,  not  only  in  the  present  but  also  in  the 
future,  is  available,  no  other  considerations  will  make  a  pro- 
£K>ged  source  of  supply  desirable,  except  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  The  other  two  factors  are  more  elastic.  A  city 
may  choose  a  water  less  wholesome,  less  clear,  more  likely 
to  be  polluted  than  another,  simply  because  it  is  cheaper;  or 
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it  may  prefer  an  impure  and  expensive  lake  water  to  a  pol- 
luted water  that  must  be  filtered,  on  account  of  the  prejudice 
against  using:  a  purified  water  from  a  polluted  source.  But, 
to  the  engineer,  the  best  supply  is  that  which  furnishes  the 
required  quantity  of  water,  of  standard  quality,  at  the  least 
cost.  In  general,  the  question  of  cost,  other  things  being 
equal,  decides  the  choice  of  supply. 

The  subject  of  quantity  will  be  briefly  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing articles;  that  of  quality  is  treated  in  the  Section  entitled 
Water  Purification,  The  subject  of  cost  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  work. 

QUANTITY  OF  WATER 

3.  Factors  Governing  Quantity. — No  fixed  rules  can 
be  given  for  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  any  com- 
munity, and  the  only  basis  for  estimate  is  the  experience  of 
other  communities  of  the  same  character.  The  principal 
conditions  that  must  be  considered  as  affecting  the  quantity 
used  are:  the  social  state  of  the  community,  the  extent  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  using  city  water,  the  quantity  of 
water  used  for  public  purposes,  the  size  of  the  city,  the 
quantity  of  water  wasted,  the  number  of  water  meters 
installed,  the  probable  future  increase  of  population,  and 
the  amount  required  for  fires. 

4.  Social  State. — It  has  been  shown  in  a  discussion  of 
the  quantity  of  water  needed  for  Boston  that  certain  parts 
of  the  city  use  water  at  a  rate  very  different  from  the  rate 
that  obtains  in  other  parts,  and  that  some  of  the  suburbs 
differ  from  others  in  their  use  of  water.  This  difference 
seems  to  be  due  largely  to  the  luxurious  manner  of  living 
of  some  of  the  residents,  and  the  general  waste  that  charac- 
terizes their  homes. 

Table  I,  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  shows  the  water  con- 
sumption in  the  various  classes  of  residences  in  Boston  and 
vicinity.  From  this  table,  which  is  based  on  actual  meter 
readings,  it  appears  that,  in  the  most  luxurious  of  the  high- 
class  apartment  houses  in  the  fashionable  part  of  Boston, 
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water  is  used  at  the  rate  of  59  gallons  per  head  per  day; 
that  is^  the  total  amount  used  in  that  section  of  the  city  is 
equal  to  the  total  population  of  the  section,  including  men, 
women,  and  children^  multiplied  by  59.  Parts  of  Boston 
that  are  not  so  fashionable  use  water  at  the  rate  of  46  gallons 
per  head  per  day,  and  the  table  shows  the  gradation  of  con- 
sumption through  the  different  stages  down  to  the  modest 
factory  homes  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  provided  with  a 
single  faucet,  where  the  consumption  is  but  7  gallons  per  head 
per  day*  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  engineer,  in  preparing 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  quantity  of  water  to  be  used,  must 
know  the  social  condition  of  the  community  and  be  prepared 
to  measure  it^  as  it  were»  in  gallons  of  water. 


5,  Amonnt  of  Mftnuraeturtu^, — It  is  customary  to 
divide  the  amount  of  water  that  a  city  uses  for  manufacturing 
by  the  number  of  persons  in  that  city,  and  say  that,  for 
manufacturing,  the  city  uses  so  many  gallons  per  head  per 
day.  Evidently,  this  quotient  is  not  a  constant  quantity  for 
diiferent  cities,  and  it  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  of  stating 
the  amount.  The  quantity  depends  on  the  number  of  manu- 
factories and  not  on  the  number  of  people,  A  large  city 
with  little  manufacturing  uses  almost  no  water  per  head 
per  day  for  that  purpose,  while  cities  with  large  industries 
devote  a  large  part  of  the  total  supply  of  water  to  these 
industries.  In  Boston,  the  amount  of  water  used  for 
manufacturing  in  the  year  1892  was  12,406,920  gallons;  with 
a  population  of  921,000,  this  was  equivalent  to  a  consumption 
of  13*5  gallons  per  head  per  day,    Syracuse,  New  York,  used 

1889  about  30  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  similar  pur- 
mes;  Vonkcrs,  New  York,  used,  in  1897,  about  27  gallons. 
The  water  for  some  large  industries,  such  as  the  breweries 
in  St,  Louis,  Missouri,  may  be  obtained  from  wells,  so  that 
large  industrial  plants  do  not  always  require  city  water  in 
great  quantities* 

The  foregoing  facts  show  that  industries  may  use  large 
amounts  of  water;  that  the  water  used  for  that  purpose  may 
be  double  the  amount  requirA  for  purely  domestic  purposes; 
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and  that  to  predict  the  amount  needed  in  the  future  requires 
a  knowledge  both  of  the  growth  of  the  industries  and  of  the 
amount  of  water  they  will  require. 

6.  Size  of  City. — It  is  probable  that  the  size  of  a  city  is 
a  slight  factor  in  the  amount  of  water  used  by  that  city  per 
head  per  day.  A  tabulation  of  different  cities  of  the  United 
States  arranged  in  order  of  their  sizes  shows  a  tendency  for 
the  consumption  per  head  to  increase  as  the  city  grows. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  other  factors  of  more  impor- 
tance that  the  effect  of  this  is  hardly  worth  considering. 
Table  II,  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  and  is 
taken  from  the  Manual  of  American  Water  Works  for  1897, 
shows  the  populations  and  the  consumption  per  head  per 
day  in  groups  of  cities  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Waste. — The  important  factor  of  waste  is  almost 
beyond  the  knowledge  or  control  of  the  designer  of  any 
system  of  waterworks,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  show  that 
waste  is  large  in  total  amount  and  per  head,  and  that  its 
effect  is  to  require  an  amount  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to 
twice  the  amount  actually  needed.  Waste  comes  from  many 
causes:  there  are  always  defective  joints  in  the  main;  there 
are  house  connections  that  are  broken  and  leak;  there  are 
fixtures,  faucets,  tank  valves,  and  water  closets  that  are  not 
tight  and  allow  a  continuous  stream  of  water  to  run  to  waste. 
There  are  also  many  householders  that  allow  faucets  to 
stand  open  and  water  to  run  freely  day  and  night,  to  save 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  avoid  the  inconveniences  caused  by 
freezing  in  cold  weather.  The  following  facts  may  show  the 
importance  of  leakage: 

In  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Metropolitan  District  of  Boston, 
there  was  a  new  waterworks  system,  only  4  years  old. 
There  was  a  way  of  measuring  all  the  water  that  went  into 
the  mains,  and,  as  all  of  the  house  connections  were  metered, 
except  in  a  few  cases  where  it  was  easy  to  estimate  the  flow, 
the  difference  between  the  reading  of  the  main  meter  and 
the  sum  of  the  house  meters,  corrected  for  some  water  not 
metered,  gave  the  loss  of  water  by  leakage  from  the  mains. 
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The  dally  average  in  189S  showo  by  the  main  meter  was 
l*2fi,560  gal  Ions  p  while  the  average  amount  measured  by  the 
house  meters  was  65,380  gal  Ion  s»  which  showed  a  loss  of 
nearly  half  of  all  the  water  furnished.  Similarly,  in  Fall 
River»  Massachusetts,  w^here  the  greatest  pains  was  taken  to 
prevent  leakag^e^  37  per  cent*  of  the  water  pumped  could  not 
be  accounted  for,  except  by  leakage. 

Conservative  engineers  estimate  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  leakage  below  1*500  gallons  per  mile 
of  pipe,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  double  that  amount.  If  a 
jty  is  well  built  up.  there  will  be  about  600  persons  per  mile 
Sf  pipe,  so  that  the  leakage  amounts  to  about  3,000  -h  600,  or 
5,  gallons  per  head  per  day,  as  a  possible  minimum,  while 
practically  the  minimum  is  found  to  be  about  three  times 
this  amount. 

8,  Number  of  Water  Meters. — The  average  house- 
holder that  has  paid  his  water  tax  feels  at  perfect  liberty  to 
use  or  waste  all  the  water  he  or  his  household  can,  and  it  is 
10  correct  this  abuse  that  water  meters  have  been  of  late 
years  so  generally  introduced,  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  water- 
supply  system.  They  measure  the  amount  of  water  used  in 
the  house,  and  that  water  is  paid  for.  If  the  householder 
wishes  to  let  the  water  run  in  winter,  to  prevent  freezing,  he 
must  pay  for  it-  If  he  is  careful  and  uses  but  little  water,  he 
only  pays  for  what  he  uses.  The  great  advantage  of  meters 
is  that  by  their  use  the  total  quantity  of  water  consumed 
by  a  city  is  materially  diminished.  If  half  of  the  services 
of  a  city  are  metered,  the  consumption  per  head  in  that 
city  is  much  less  than  that  in  a  city  with  no  meters, 
fable  III,  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  shows  the  effect  of  the 
Btrodnction  of  meters  in  reducing  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion. This  table  is  based  on  the  statistics  of  136  cities  In 
the  United  States  for  1901. 

L&*  8itmniary,^Tabie  IV,  which  is  given  at  the  end  of 
IS  Section,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  amounts  discussed  in 
the  above  articles.  The  table  is  taken  from  a  book  entitled 
*'PubIic  Water  Supplies,"  by  Tumeaurc  and  RusselL 
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10.  Probable  Future  Population. — In  order  that  a 
water  supply  may  be  adequate  to  future  requirements,  it 
is  necessary  to  estimate  and  provide  for  the  total  population 
of  the  town  or  city  at  some  future  period,  up  to  which  the 
supply  must  prove  sufficient.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  probable  population  at  the  end  of  20  years  at  least. 
The  population  of  American  cities  and  towns  is  given  in  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Census.  A  census  is  taken 
every  10  years  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
reports  may  be  had  for  the  asking  from  Washington.  Some 
cities  have  special  census  reports,  the  census  being  taken 
either  by  the  police  of  the  city  or  by  the  school  board. 
Sometimes,  these  censuses  are  taken  in  10-year  periods  to 
alternate  with  those  of  the  national  government,  and  some- 
times they  are  taken  every  3  years. 

If  the  rate  at  which  the  population  increases  is  known, 
the  population  at  any  future  period  can  be  easily  computed. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  result  of  the 
computation  is  only  the  probable  approximate  value  of  the 
population,  since  the  rate  of  increase  is  never  absolutely 
uniform. 

Let  r  be  the  rate  of  increase  per  inhabitant  per  year;  that 
is,  let  the  increase  at  the  end  of  a  year  be  equal  to  r  times 
the  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Then,  if  the 
population  at  the  beginning  of  any  given  period  is  /^,  the 
population  Px  after  a  period  of  1  year  will  be  given  by 
the  formula 

P,  =  P^^P^r  ^  P.{\^r) 

Similarly,  for  the  population  after  an  interval  of  2  years, 
/>.  =  PAl-Vr)  =  />,(H-r)(l4-r)  =  />o(l -f  r)' 

For  the  population  after  a  period  of  3  years, 

/>.  =  PAl  +r)  =  />,(H-r)-(l-f  r)  =  PAl  +  rV 

In  general,  the  population  after  a  period  of  «  years  is 
given  by  the  formula 

P^  =  Ad  +  r)-  (1) 

To  determine  the  value  of  (1  +  r),  the  population  (Po) 
at  a  certain  period  is  taken  from  the  census;  also,  the 
population  (Ph)  sl  certain  number  of  years  later.     Knowing 
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A,  Pmf  and  «,  formula  1  can  be  solved  for  1  +  r*     This 
gives 

!  +  "=</?         t2) 

Wben  there  are  data  from  which  to  compute  several  values 
of  r,  as  when  three  or  more  census  returns  are  available,  a 
mean  of  the  different  values  may  be  adopted.  If,  however, 
r  constantly  decreases  or  constantly  increases,  it  is  safer  to 
take  the  value  obtained  from  the  two  most  recent  censuses* 

t^  Example,— If  the  population  of  Scrantoa*  Pennsylvania,  by  the  IStiO 
■■iDSiis  was  75>220,  and  by  the  1900  census,  102.020,  [a)  what  is  the  rate  o! 
^Tlicreaae?     (A)  what  will  be  the  probable  population  in  1920? 

I    Subi 
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1  +  r^ 


Solution.— (a)    Here,   P„  =  75,220,    P„  =   102.020,  and   n 
Substituting  these  values  in  formula  2, 

=  \^rrTm*  whence  r  =  .031.     Ans. 

(d)  In  this  case.  /V  =  102,020,  r  =  .031,  and  «  =-  20,  Stibs«tuting 
In  formtita  1, 

Pn  -  102,020(1  +  .031)"  =^  187,710.     Ansp 

11 »  Aniaiint  Kequired  for  Fires. — Table  V,  at  the  end 
of  this  Section,  shows  the  estimate  of  eminent  engineers  as 
to  the  number  of  fire  streams  required  in  cities  of  various 
sizes,  each  stream  being  understood  to  throw  200  to  250  gal- 
lons per  miniite.  The  estimate  is  based  not  merely  on  the 
individual  judgment  of  these  men  but  also  on  the  experience 
of  fire-department  chiefs  in  about  fifty  American  cities.  The 
effect  of  this  requirement  on  the  total  water  consumption 
may  be  best  seen  from  an  example,  A  city  of  IdOOO  may 
be  assumed  to  use  water  at  the  rate  of  75  gallons  per  head 
per  day,  and  the  maximum  consumption  may  be  twice  that 
amount,  or  150  it^llons  per  head,  or  a  rate  of  I  500;000  gal- 
lons per  day.  Should  a  large  fire  occur  in  such  a  city,  there 
would  be  needed  nine  streams  at  the  rate  of  2iii)  gallons  per 
minute,  or  an  additional  amount  of  185,000  g-allons  per  hour. 
This  additional  amount  may  be  needed  for  a  period  of 
6  hours,  during  which  time  the  maximum  amount  of  water  may 
also  he  needed  for  domestic  purposes.  The  sum  of  these 
amounts  gives  a  daily  rate  of  1, 500^000  gallons  for  domestic 
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purposes,  and  3,240,000  gallons  for  fire  purposes,  the  total 
being  about  300  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  daily  domestic 
consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  city  has  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000,  the  same  computations  show  that  the  total 
requirement  is  only  about  150  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
domestic  requirement.  For  small  cities,  the  size  of  mains, 
the  capacity  of  storage  basins,  and  the  duty  of  pumps  must 
in  general  be  designed  for  the  requirements  of  fire  streams, 
and  if  large  enough  for  that  purpose,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  will  carry  enough  water  for  ordinary  domestic  needs. 


VARIATIONS  IN  CONSUMPTION 

12.  Actual  Variations. — It  would  seem  from  the  fore- 
going discussion  that  the  daily  average  consumption  per 
head  might  be  approximated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  local 
conditions;  but  if  the  published  statistics  of  the  various 
cities  having  waterworks  are  consulted,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  exists  a  wide  variation  in  the  consumption  per 
head  per  day — so  wide  as  almost  to  defy  explanation.  The 
amount  ranges  from  20  to  275  gallons  per  head  per  day. 
Table  VI,  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  shows  the  amounts  used 
in  different  cities  in  1897.  The  high  averages  shown  in  the 
first  column  of  the  table  are  undoubtedly  due  to  extravagant 
waste  and  to  the  low  percentage  of  metered  services,  but  the 
table  also  shows  the  uncertainty  in  predicting  the  rate  of 
consumption  in  any  city,  since  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  two  cities  such  as  Allegheny  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Provi- 
dence in  Rhode  Island,  of  about  the  same  size,  should  differ 
so  materially  in  water  consumption. 

13.  Variations  From  tlie  Average. — More  elaborate 
studies  of  consumption  show  that  the  rate  varies  not  only 
among  different  cities,  but  also  from  time  to  time  in  the  same 
city.  These  variations  are  caused  by  variations  in  the  demand 
for  water,  which  depend  largely  on  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
people.  As  much  water  is  used  in  some  cities  for  sprinkling 
lawns,  the  consumption  increases  largely  during  the  summer 
months.     In  some  cities  a  great  deal  of  water  is  used  by 


mills.  At  the  noon  hour*  when  work  ceases,  there  is  rela- 
tively little  consumption.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  these 
variations  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  a  deficiency  in 
certain  months  or  days,  or  at  certain  hours, 

14,  Monthly  Varlatlous. — From  the  records  of  thir- 
teen American  cities  and  towns,  the  average  daily  consump- 
tion for  each  month,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  daily 
average  consumption  for  the  year,  is  found  to  be  as  given  in 
Table  VII,  at  the  end  of  this  Section.  It  should  be  observed 
that,  in  systems  depending  on  the  ordinary  flow  of  a  river 
or  stream ,  the  fluctuations  in  flow  must  be  taken  into  account. 
In  the  5  months  when  the  flow  of  the  stream  is  naturally  at 
a  minimum,  the  average  daily  draft  is  about  12.5  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  year.  In  designing  storage 
systems,  according  to  the  methods  given  later,  this  factor 
should  be  provided  for  by  the  construction  of  storage 
reservoirs, 

15,  Dally  Tarlatlous.— Owing  greatly  to  the  habits 
of  the  residents  of  a  city,  the  consumption  from  day  to  day 
varies,  although  in  cities  where  the  waste  and  leakage  are 
large  the  variation  is  not  always  appreciable.  Table  VIII, 
which  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  and  is  taken  from 
Tnrneaure  and  Russell »  shows  the  relation  of  both  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  and  the  maximum  daily  consumption  to  the 
daily  average.  This  table  shows  that  the  maximum  dally 
consumption  may  be  nearly  twice  the  average  daily  consump- 
tion, though  it  will  be  usually  safe  to  take  the  maximum  as 
1.5  times  the  average, 

16,  Iloiirlj^  Variations.  —  The  quantities  given  for 
daily  consumption  are  averages;  and,  since  at  night  there 
is  much  less  consumption  than  through  the  day,  there  must 
be  an  excess  of  water  used  during  a  few  hours  of  the  day. 
Wherever  there  is  large  leakage  from  the  mains»  the  ratio  of 
night  flow  to  day  flow  is  nearer  unity  than  in  those  cities 
where  little  leakage  exists.  In  fact,  if  there  were  no  leak- 
age, it  might  be  expected  that  there  would  be  praciically  no 
consuTuption  from  about  midnight  to  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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Uofor Innately,  this  condition  does  not  exist  in  any  city,  as 
there  is  always  more  or  less  leakage.  In  a  gfeneral  way,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  rate  of  flow  for  the  6  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  twice  the  average  flow  for  the  24  hours. 
Fig,  1,  taken  from  O^den's  ** Sewer  Design/*  shows  for  the 
^  days  for  which  it  is  drawn  the  hourly  variations  of  con- 
sumption  for  the  city  of  Bingham  ton,  New  York,  from 
August  9  to  August  13^  1897.  The  average  amount  for  the 
5  days  is  220,444  gallons  per  hour,  and  the  maximum  daily 
average  ts  272,400  gallons  per  hour.  The  minimum  amount 
from  11  P.  M.  to  5  A*  M.  is  about  176»0O0,  and  the  maximum 
on  three  of  the  days  reaches  275,000  or  more.  This  is  an 
unusually  small  difference,  and  represents  probably  the  least 
difference  between  night  and  day  flow  that  can  be  expected. 
On  the  other  hand*  in  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  it  was  found 
that  the  rate,  on  the  maximum  day  of  the  maximum  month, 
was  155  per  cent,  of  the  average,  and  that  on  that  day 
the  maximum  hourly  rate  was  333  per  cent,  of  the  daily 
average  for  the  year,  or  the  maximum  hourly  rate  on  that 
day  was  215  per  cent,  of  the  average  on  that  day.  It  is 
further  to  be  noted  that,  for  8  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  consumption  is  in  excess  of  the  average »  and 
storage  designed  for  day  supply,  for  example,  must  be 
designed  to  hold,  not  the  product  of  8  and  the  average  con- 
sumption per  hour,  but  the  product  of  8  and  the  maximum 
hourly  rate,  which  is  usually  taken  as  L5  times  the  average. 

IT.  SuiOTnary  of  Discussion  of  Variations. — It  has 
been  shown  that,  while  the  daily  average  consumption  for 
any  city  may  be  made  up  by  adding  the  amounts  used  for 
domestic,  manufacturing,  and  public  purposes^  and  the 
amounts  lost  by  waste  and  leakajje,  yet  the  knowledge 
required  for  an  intelligent  determination  of  these  amounts  is 
such  that  the  proper  sum  is  uncertain*  It  has  been  shown 
thai  actually  the  amount  of  water  used  in  various  cities  of 
the  United  States  ranges  from  20  to  275  gallons  per  head 
per  day.  It  has  been  further  shown  that  these  amounts  are 
the  average  rates  of  con  sum  pt  ion »  day  by  day*  throughout 
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the  year.  These  averages  are  affected  by  variations  in  the 
consumption  on  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  weather  as 
well  as  of  the  habits  and  occupation  of  the  people,  such 
variations  causing  great  differences  between  the  maximum 
values  and  the  average  values.  Pipes  and  reservoirs  should 
be  designed  for  a  capacity  of  at  least  twice  the  daily  average 
for  the  year.  

BMPIRICAIi  FORMULA  FOR  WATER  CONSUMPTION 

18.  From  statistics  covering  a  wide  range  of  conditions 
and  embracing  a  period  of  many  years,  F.  C.  Coffin  has 
constructed  the  following  empirical  formula  for  the  proper 
amount  Gd  (gallons  per  head  per  day)  of  water  to  be  pro- 
vided for  domestic  and  commercial  uses: 

C^  =  40/>"  (1) 

In  this  formula,  P  is  the  population  of  the  town  or  city,  in 
thousands.  Thus,  if  the  population  is  150,000,  the  value  of 
P  is  150. 

The  number  of  fire  streams  F  that  may  be  called  into 
use  at  any  one  time  is  best  expressed  by  the  formula  of 
Kuichling: 

F=2.8V^  (2) 

Each  fire  stream  is  assumed  to  have  a  discharging  capacity 
of  250  gallons  per  minute. 

If  the  maximum  hourly  rate  during  the  business  hours  of 
the  day  is  used,  instead  of  the  average  rate  per  day,  and  if 
this  maximum  hourly  rate  is  taken  as  1.5  times  the  average 
hourly  rate  computed  from  the  daily  average,  formula  1  may 
be  transformed  as  follows: 

Since  /''is  the  number  of  thousands  of  population,  1,000  P 
is  the  total  population;  and  since,  by  formula  1,  40  /*  "  is  the 
number  of  gallons  per  head,  1,000  PxiOP'\  or  40,000  P''\ 
is  the  total  consumption  in  gallons  per  day.  Dividing  by 
24  X  60  to  reduce  to  gallons  per  minute,  and  multiplying  by 
1.5  for  maximum  rate,  we  get,  for  the  number  of  gallons 
per  minute, 

^        40,000  P'''  X  1.5       ..  f.f.  piu  /qv 

^-  =  "24X60        -41-^^^  (3) 
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Combining^  this  formula  with  formula  2,  and  noting  that, 
since/*' is  the  number  of  fire  streams,  250  Fis  the  number  of 
gallons  per  minute,  we  obtain,  for  the  total  discharge  C  per 
minute, 

I  G  ^  AIM  P'''^  700  ^iP  (4) 

k  Table  IX,  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  has  been  computed 

I  by  the  use  of  these  formulas,  and  offers  a  quick  method  of 
I  making  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  water 
^Kiequired   in   any  city  whose   population    does   not    exceed 

■soo^ooo. 

L  Example. — A  city  with  a  population  of  36t000  has  a  pumpLng  plant 

^^Kvitti  a  maximum  capacity  of  3,750  gallLJiis  per  minute.  {&}  Is  this 
^^Vxippb'  adetjuate?     {d\   How  many  hre  streams  can  this  supply  furoishf 

Soi-tTTiON. —  (a)  To  apply  formula  4,  we  have  -P  =  36,  Substi- 
tutiug  this  value  m  the  formula, 

G  =  4L66x3fi'^'  +  700^J6  =-  6,677  gaL  permia. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  supply  is  less  than  the  total  araount  required » 
(6)     The  amount  of  water  required  for  domestic  use  is  found  by  for- 
mula S: 

G^  =  41 M  X  m^'*  =  2,477  gaU  per  mia. 
I  The  capacity  of  the  pumps  is  3,750;  therefore,  3 J50  -  2.477  =  1*273 

L        s  number  of  gallons  per  minute   available  for  ^re  purposes.    The 

K       oomber  of  Mreams  ts  -~-  =  5*    Ans. 

I' 


EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

L  The  population  of  a  city  being  70»000,  how  many  million  gallons 
r  per  day  will  b«  a  safe  provision  for  domestic  and  fire  purposes?  (Give 
[aaswer  to  the  nearest  mttlion.)  Ans,   16  million  gal. 

2.  ia}  Determine,  by  means  of  Table  IX,  the  safe  allowance  for 
rdomestic  and    fire   purposes    for  a  city  whose   population    is    SriiOtXI, 

(*)  What  is  the  number  of  fir©  streams  that  should  be  available  at  one 
lime?     (Use  interpolation.)  *^^  f  (a)  5.l03gal,  per  min, 

3.  How  many  gallons  per  head  per  day  should  be  provided  for  in 
designing  a  water-supply  system,  when  considering  the  domestic  con- 
sumption, for  a  city  of  17,000  population?  Ans.  59.5  gaK 

i,  Determine,  by  means  of  Table  IX,  the  total  amount  of  water 
Ux  be  allowed  for  a  city  whose  population  is  90,001L 

Anst  30.6  cu.  ft*  peraec* 
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SOURCES  OP  SUPPLY 


RA1NFAL.L.  AND  ITS  REJLATION  TO  WATER  SUPPIiY 

19.  Introductory. — Having  determined  the  amount  of 
water  required  for  any  community,  the  next  step  is  to  con- 
sider the  sources  of  supply  and  the  possibilities  as  well  as 
the  limitations  of  those  sources.  Water  is  being  continually 
raised  by  evaporation  from  the  ground,  from  vegetation,  from 
the  surface  of  streams,  lakes,  etc.  This  water  is  again  pre- 
cipitated to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.  Some  of 
the  rain  is  directly  evaporated  again;  some  is  taken  up  by 
plants  and  animals;  some  flows  over  the  surface  into  streams 
and  rivers;  and  a  large  quantity  sinks  into  the  ground,  where 
it  forms  subsurface  reservoirs  and  streams.  Many  of  these 
underground  streams  discharge  into  surface  streams  or  lakes, 
or  reappear  in  the  form  of  springs.  All  sources  of  water 
supply  are  dependent  on  rainfall,  and  it  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance to  study  that  phenomenon  in  its  relation  to  the  diflEerent 
sources  from  which  water  can  be  obtained. 

20.  Gauglug:  Rainfall. — Rainfall  is  measured  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  called  a  rain  graiigre.  This  apparatus  may 
be  either  very  rude  or  so  carefully  and  accurately  made  as 
to  be  classed  with  instruments  of  precision.  For  observa- 
tions made  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  in  districts  of  very 
light  rainfall,  it  is  desirable  that  the  most  perfect  rain  gauge 
should  be  used.  Such  gauges  are  furnished,  with  full  direc- 
tions, by  dealers  in  scientific  instruments.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  necessary  to  commence  the  observations 
before  a  proper  outfit  can  be  procured.  In  such  cases,  a 
home-made  contrivance  may  be  used,  and  this  may  vary 
from  a  simple  pail  or  tub  set  out  of  doors  to  a  more  elaborate 
apparatus. 
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A  good  rain  ^auge  may  be  made  bj  any  bandy  tinsmithp 
The  main  difficulty  in  measuring  rainfall  consists  largely  io 
Ihe  fact  that  there  are  many  light  showers,  in  which  the 
depth  over  a  gfiven  area  is  so  small  as  to  render  its  measure- 
ment very  uncertain.  Recourse,  therefore,  is  had  to  the 
principle  of  the  "exaggerated  scale.*'  Fig.  2  represents  the 
elevation  and  plan  of  a  tin  rain  g^aus^,  consisting  of  a 
narrow  tube  capped  by  a  wide  funnel.  The  dimensions 
being  as  given,  it  is  evident  thai  rain  falling 
on  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  which  is  a  circle 
12  inches  in  diameter,  and  being  collected  in 
the  cylindrical  vessel  beneath,  of  which  the 
diameter  is  4  inches,  will  stand  in  the  latter 
Dine  times  deeper  than  the  same  volume 
spread  over  the  greater  area  of  the  funnel, 
because  the  respective  depths  are  inversely 
as  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  the  ratio  in 
12- 


-i»  — 


-1 


—  12-^ 


this  case  being 


4V 


If,  therefore,  after 


_i 


a  fall  of  rain,  water  stands  in  the  cylinder  at 
a  depth  of  3t^  inches,  this  will  indicate  a 
precipitation  of  3A  -r  9,  or  .368,  inch*  It  is 
advisable  to  have  a  rule  marked  with  inches 
divided  decimally  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing depths.  The  apparatus  shown  in  the 
figure  can  be  supported  in  any  suitable  man- 
ner. It  is  generally  placed  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  of  a  diameter  such  that  its  edges  sup- 

rt  the  sloping  sides  of  the  fuuneh     If  used 

a  district  subject  to  heavy  rainfalls,  the 
cylindrical  receptacle  should  have  a  greater  length  than  that 
shown  in  the  figure. 

Soma  judgment  must  be  exercised  In  placing  the  gauge 
in  a  suitable  location  to  secure  average  results,  A  wide, 
level,  open  space  is  preferable,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
gauge  should  be  about  a  foot  above  the  general  surface 
01  the  ground.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  two  such 
gauges,  or  even  more,  placed  in  different  localities,  and  at 
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different  elevations  in  order  to  sfuard  against  merely  local 
conditions. 

Measuring:  the  equivalent  precipitation  of  snow  is  more 
difficult.  A  fairly  g^ood  way  is  to  select  a  spot  where  the 
snow  has  an  average  depth,  and  invert  the  funnel  over  it; 
then  take  up  the  snow  which  it  covers,  melt  it,  and  pour  the 
resulting  water  into  the  cylinder,  where  it  can  be  measured 
just  the  same  as  rain. 

21.  Quantity  of  Rainfall. — The  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  at  any  one  place  during  any  one  year  or  month  cannot 
be  accurately  known  in  advance,  and  it  is  only  possible  to 
approximate  the  amount  by  referring  to  the  accumulated 
information  of  the  past.  One  of  the  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  Weather  Bureau,  has,  among 
its  other  duties,  the  task  of  collecting  and  analyzing  such 
data,  and  from  that  department  the  engineer  can  obtain  very 
valuable  information.  Its  central  office  is  in  Washington, 
where  data  are  received  from  observers  stationed  at  different 
places  throughout  the  country.  The  usual  method  of  stating 
the  rainfall  is  to  express  it  as  so  many  inches,  meaning  the 
depth  to  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  covered, 
provided  none  of  the  water  flowed  off.  The  total  annual 
amount  of  rainfall  depends  on  climatic  and  geographical  con- 
ditions, and  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  variable. 

The  sea  is  the  main  source  of  evaporation.  The  general 
trend  of  the  winds  and  the  direction  of  the  low  barometric- 
pressure  areas  is  from  west  to  east  across  the  country. 
These  movements  of  pressure  areas  carry  with  them  wind 
motions  that  advance  from  west  to  east,  starting  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  as  the  warm  winds  holding  large  amounts  of 
watery  vapor  strike  the  cold  mountain  ranges  of  the  western 
coast,  they  part  with  the  vapor  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  the 
largest  amount  of  rain  is  therefore  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  on  the  western  side  of  the  coast  range.  Passing  on 
east,  there  exists,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  flat, 
warm  areas  where  water  is  taken  from  the  earth  rather  than 
given  to  it,  and  the  result  is  a  succession  of  great  desert 
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areas.  Finally,  evaporation  beg:ins  ag:ain,  and  a  moderate 
rainfall  is  to  be  found  up  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  Here 
the  rainfall  is  increased  from  the  presence  of  moisture-laden 
winds  coming  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  gradually  . 
deposit  their  moisture  as  they  move  inland. 

Fig.  3,  taken  from  the  publications  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
shows  the  distribution  and  amount  of  annual  rainfall  in  the 
United  States. 

22.  Annual  Variations. — The  annual  rainfall  is  not 
even  approximately  constant.  Fig.  4  shows  the  variations 
in  annual  rainfall  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  records 
have  been  kept  for  more  than  80  years.  The  average  is 
about  43.4  inches.  The  figure  makes  it  plain  that  estimates* 
of  the  amount  of  water  coming  from  rainfall  must  not  be 
based  on  a  single  year's  rainfall,  but  must  be  determined  by 
the  average  of  several  years.  It  is,  however,  safer  to  use  the 
minimum  amount  recorded,  although  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  year  of  minimum  rainfall  is  likely  to  be  followed 
and  preceded  by  years  of  heavy  rainfall,  and  it  is  extremely 
rare  for  a  low-rainfall  period  to  last  more  than  3  years. 

There  are  very  few  cases  where  a  reservoir  is  designed  on 
so  large  a  scale  that  the  rainfall  period  of  more  than  a  single 
year  has  been  taken  into  account,  although  the  recent  storage 
reservoirs  of  New  York  are  so  designed.  The  average  pre- 
cipitation is  only  an  approximation,  depending  on  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  observations  have  been  taken,  and 
there  may  be  a  large  error  introduced  by  assuming  that  the 
average  of  a  dozen  years  or  so  is  the  true  average,  and  that 
the  lowest  rainfall  during  that  period  is  the  real  minimum. 
The  Boston  records,  lasting  for  more  than  75  years,  show 
that  the  minimum  annual  rainfall  is  58  per  cent,  of  the 
average.  Philadelphia  records  show  that  its  year  of  greatest 
drought  was  68  per  cent,  of  the  average,  and  the  records  are 
of  nearly  the  same  length  as  those  of  Boston.  It  would  be 
proper,  therefore,  to  consider  the  year  of  least  rainfall  to 
have  about  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  average,  although  the 
average  is  itself  only  an  approximation. 
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Rainfall  records  covering  as  many  years  as  possible  should 
be  obtained,  in  order  to  determine  the  minimum.  An 
engineer  that  has  devoted  much  study  to  this  matter  states 
that  "dependence  can  be  placed  on  any  good  record  of 
35  years'  duration  to  give  a  mean  rainfall  correct  within  2  per 
cent,  of  the  tinith."  For  shorter  periods,  the  percentage 
would  be  about  as  follows:  for  5,  10,  15,  and  20  years,  the 
probable  deviation  from  the  mean  rainfall  would  be  15,  8.25, 
4.75,  and  3.25  per  cent.,  respectively. 

23.  Monthly  Variations. — The  monthly  variations  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  design  of  reservoirs  where 
water  is  to  be  stored  for  use  in  time  of  drought.  Such 
variations  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  accuracy.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  months  of  June  and 
September  are  generally  the  months  of  least  precipitation; 
the  average  for  Boston  for  the  former  month  is  3.27  inches, 
and  for  the  latter  3.55  inches.  The  rainfall,  however,  has 
been  as  high  as  8.01  inches  in  June,  and  11.95  inches  in 
September.  Similarly,  while,  in  Boston,  the  two  months  of 
highest  rainfall  are  March  and  August,  with  averages  of 
4.36  inches  and  4.39  inches,  respectively,  there  have  been 
years  when  the  rainfall  has  been  as  low  as  .96  inch  in  March, 
and  .34  inch  in  August.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  textbooks 
to  give  ratios  by  which  the  average  annual  rainfall  could  be 
multiplied  to  obtain  the  monthly  fall,  but  this  can  be  at  best 
only  a  very  crude  approximation,  and  may  lead  to  serious 
error  in  design.  Table  X,  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
Section,  and  is  taken  from  Folwell,  shows  the  average,  the 
maximum,  and  the  minimum  monthly  rainfall  for  four  cities 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  will  serve  to  show 
both  the  small  difference  in  the  monthly  averages  for  the 
different  months  and  the  great  differences  in  different  years 
from  these  averages.  This  table  also  shows  that  for  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  the  average  rainfall  for  the  different  months 
is  much  alike.  In  Boston  the  greatest  difference  between 
the  lowest  average  month,  .June,  and  the  highest  average 
month,    August,    is    only    1.12    inches.     But    the  difference 
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between  the  rainfalls  of  diiTerent  years  is  very  great;  the 
records  show  that  in  Boston  the  difference  has  been  as  much 
as  11*76  inches,  and  in  Philadelphia,  14,22  inches.  The  table 
does  not  show  whetJier  months  of  low  rainfall  are  likely  to 
come  together,  and  this  is  of  prime  importance  in  filling  a 
reservoir.  Fortunately,  Weather-Bureau  statistics  show  that 
2  months  of  minimum  precipitation  are  not  likely  to  follow 
each  other*  and  the  average  of  3  consecutive  months,  inclu- 
ding  the  minimum,  is  generally  two-thirds  of  the  monthly 
average  for  tliat  year.  In  those  parts  of  the  country,  how- 
f  ever,  where  there  are  two  seasons,  a  wet  and  a  dry  season » 
'  there  may  be  4  or  5  months  when  the  average  for  the  whole 
period  is  much  less  than  the  monthly  average  for  the  year. 
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4.  Evaporation  and  Percolation* — Evaporation 
occurs  at  all  times  from  surfaces  exposed  to  the  air;  and.  in 
the  case  of  large  reservoirs,  the  amount  of  evaporation  dur- 
ing the  period  of  storage  is  of  much  importance*  Evapora- 
tion from  water  surfaces  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  the 
amount  of  water  lost  in  this  way  can  be  predicted  with  rea- 
sonable certainty.  Evaporation  takes  place  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  also,  and  from  vegetation  during  its  period 
of  growth,  The  amount  of  water  lost  from  the  ground  from 
these  last  causes  is  not  so  well  known.  Table  XI,  at  the 
end  of  this  Section,  gives  values  for  monthly  evaporation  in 
inches  of  depth,  as  detern^ined  by  experiments  made  at  Bos- 
ton and  Rochester,  New  York,  by  Fits&Gerald  and  Kuichling, 
respectively-  These  figures  apply  to  evaporation  from  an 
exposed  surface,  such  as  that  of  a  reservoir.  The  table  shows 
that,  during  the  summer  months,  when  water  is  being  held 
in  storage,  a  large  quantity  is  lost  by  evaporation.  If  the 
reservoir  covers  an  area  of  500  acres,  or  2I,780,CKX)  square 
feet,  the  evaporation  during  June,  July,  and  August  will  be 
about  16  vertical  inches,  or  li  feet;  the  volume  lost  by  evapo- 
ration is,  therefore,  21,780,000  X  U.  or  29,040,000,  cubic  feet, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  2,500,000  gallons  per  day. 
This  anuvimt  ntust  be  included  in  the  consumption  for  which 
the  reservoir  is  designed, 
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Evaporation  from  the  ground  depends  on  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  on  the  amount  of  water  near  the  surface, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  vegetation.  The  proportion  of 
the  rainfall  that  soaks  or  percolates  into  the  ground  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil;  it  is  much  greater  in  sandy  or 
peaty  soil  than  in  ordinary  soil,  and  very  much  smaller  in 
clay.  Under  favorable  conditions,  the  percolation  in  ordinary 
soil  may  be  30  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall;  in  chalk,  it  may 
be  nearly  40  per  cent.;  while  in  sand  or  gravel,  it  may  be 
over  80  per  cent. 

Observation  indicates  that,  where  the  area  on  which  rain- 
falls is  covered  with  vegetation,  a  large  amount  of  water  is 
absorbed  by  the  plants,  and  on  areas  that  are  all  planted,  it 
may  happen  that  no  water  is  furnished  to  streams,  because 
of  the  demands  of  vegetation.  Grass,  for  example,  on  a  level 
meadow  will  absorb  during  the  summer  an  amount  of  water 
equal  to  a  whole  year's  rainfall.  Forest  trees,  on  the  other 
hand,  absorb  but  very  little  water,  and  the  proportion  of 
water  that  can  be  obtained  from  an  area  covered  with  trees 
is  much  greater  than  that  from  cultivated  soils.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  surface  layer  of  leaves 
and  mold  in  a  forest  retards  the  surface  flow,  allows  time  for 
percolation  to  occur,  and  increases  the  regularity  of  the 
stream  flow,  wooded  watersheds  are  very  desirable. 

Example  1. — How  much  water  would  be  lost  .by  evaporation  in  the 
month  of  May,  out  of  a  reservoir  whose  area  is  1  squafe  mile,  the  rate 
of  evaporation  for  Boston  being  used? 

Solution. — The  volume  of  water  lost  by  evaporation  is  equal  to  the 

area  of  the  reservoir  multiplied  by  the  depth  of  evaporation  as  given 

in  Table  XI.    Using  the  values  in  the  column  under  Boston,  the  volume 

in  cubic  feet  is 

4  48 
640  X  43,560  X    j^-  =  10,361.000  cu.  ft.     Ans. 

Example  2. — (a)  What  vertical  depth  would  be  lost  by  evapora- 
tion from  a  reservoir  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  using  the  values  for  Rochester?  (d)  If  the  annual  rain- 
fall is  36  inches,  what  is  the  least  average  for  these  three  months? 
if)  According  to  the  New  York  statistics,  what  is  the  net  gain  or  loss 
to  the  reservoir? 
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Solution,— (<t)  Taking  tbe  values  for  July,  August,  and  September 
from  the  column  headed  Rochester,  Table  XI,  the  vertical  depth  is 
5J7  +  5.30  +  4.15,  or  Um,  in.    Ans, 

36 
(d)     The    moQthly    average    rainfall    is    — »    or  Z   in.     The    least 

average  rainfall  for  3  months  is  taken  as  f  of  3i  or  2^  m.     Ans. 

{£}  The  ralnfaJl  for  3  months  is  2  x  3,  or6|  in*  The  uet  loss  to  the 
reservoir  is,  then.  14.92  —  6,  or  B.92,  in.    Ans. 


EXAMPLES    FOB    PRACTICE 

1.  What  is  the  net  loss  in  gallons  to  a  reseri^oir  approsEtmately  rect* 
lar,  IpOOO  ft.  X  200  ft.,  in  Boston^  from  May  lo  October^  laclusive, 

'the  annual  rainfall  is  40  inches?  Ans,  l,923,00agaL 

2,  What  must  tje  the  average  annual  rainfall  in  Rochester*  so  that 
the  evaporation  losses  may  be  balanced  by  the  gain  from  rainfalls? 

Ans.  34.54  in. 


STREAMS 


Flow  of  Streams, — Whenever  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  flow  of  a  stream  by  actual  measuretnents,  this 
should  be  done.  If  the  stream  is  small— that  is,  not  over 
50  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  flow 
— a  weir  should  be  built  at  some  convenient  locality,  and 


Fig.  11 

^or  at  least  weekly  observations  made  of  the  flow.  In 
'cases,  however,  the  construction  of  a  weir  is  somewhat 
difficult,  because  the  dam  must  be  water-tight,  so  that  the 
en  lire  flow  of  the  stream  shall  pass  over  the  weir. 

Sometimes,  a  part  of  the  stream   to  be  gangfed  may  be 
found  where  ft  is  divided  into  two  branches  by  an  island,  as 
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shown  in  Fig.  5.  In  such  a  case,  one  branch  may  be  shut 
off  by  a  temporary  dam  TT,  while  the  dam  for  the  weir 
D  D  is  being  built.  Sometimes,  another  temporary  dam 
may  be  needed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  to  prevent 
back  wash.  When  the  weir  is  completed,  the  temporary 
dam  is  removed,  and  another  one  built  across  the  other 
branch,  so  as  to  divert  the  water  to  the  channel  in  which 
the  weir  is  built. 

The  dam  DD  is  built  by  driving  sheet  piling  across  the 
stream,  the  ends  entering  well  into  the  bank  on  each  side. 
For  this  purpose,  an  excavation  is  made  in  the  banks;  the 
sheet  piling  is  then  driven,  and  the  excavation  is  refilled 
with  closely  packed  earth.  Back  of  the  sheet  piling,  on  the 
up-stream  side,  an  embankment  should  be  placed,  the  best 
material  for  which  is  very  fine  gravel  or  coarse  sand.  Clay 
is  of  very  little  use  for  this  purpose,  because  if  the  least 
trickle  of  water  passes  through  it,  the  clay  is  soon  washed 
away,  whereas  the  tendency  of  the  sand  and  gravel  is  to 
clog  any  aperture  that  may  be  formed. 

The  methods  of  constructing  the  notch,  of  making  the 
measurements,  and  of  computing  the  quantity  of  discharge 
have  been  fully  described  in  Hydraulics,  When  great 
accuracy  in  the  quantity  of  discharge  is  not  required,  or 
where  the  conditions  under  which  the  observations  are 
made,  such  as  possible  leakage  around  the  dam,  inaccura- 
cies of  measurement,  or  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  velocity 
of  approach,  make  the  result  doubtful,  the  following  formula, 
in  which  a  mean  value  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge  has  been 
used,  is  more  convenient  than  those  given  in  Hydraulics: 

In  this  formula,  Q  is  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second; 
d,  the  length  of  the  weir,  in  feet;  and  H,  the  head  over  the 
crest  of  the  weir,  in  feet.  • 

Daily  observations  should  be  recorded  for  at  least  a  year, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  fairly  approximate  knowledge  of  the 
tiormal  flow  of  the  stream.  For  this  purpose,  the  recording 
water  gauge,  described  in  Hydraulics,  is  very  convenient. 
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If  the  stream  is  too  large  for  a  weir  measurement,  or  if 
the  time  available  does  not  permit  this  method  of  measure- 
tnent,  the  flow  may  be  determined  by  some  of  the  other 
methods  explained  in  Hydrauiics, 

In  determining  the  flow  of  a  stream,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  total  yearly  yield,  and  also  the  minimum  and 
maximum  seasonal  yields;  that  is,  the  smallest  daily  amount 
that  the  stream  may  famish  during  the  dry  season,  and  the 
greatest  that  it  may  furnish  in  times  of  freshets.  The  most 
important  element  of  the  problem,  however,  is  the  minimum 
yield,  both  per  day  and  per  year. 


26,  Watershed  and  liainfaU. — The  best  way  of  deter- 
mining the  probable  yield  of  a  stream  is  to  ascertain  the 
area  of  the  territory  that  drains  into  it  and  the  amount  of 
yearly  rainfalL  The  area  drained  by  the  stream  is  called  the 
watershed.  It  is  ascertained  by  a  survey  locating  the  line 
of  division  between  the  basin  of  the  stream  under  considera- 
tion and  all  the  adjacent  basins »  so  that  the  entire  area  over 
which  the  rainfall  drains  into  the  stream,  above  the  site  of  a 
proposed  dam,  may  be  calculated.  This  survey  may  be  tedi- 
ous and  diflicult,  and  requires  much  care:  when  working  at 
the  head-waters  of  the  different  streams,  the  surveyor  is  likely 
to  mistake  the  watersheds  into  which  the  different  streams 
drain;  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  work  of  several  days 
is  useless  on  account  of  the  surveyor  having  got  into  the 
wrong  watershed.  Local  information  is  very  valuable  to 
the  surveyor  in  such  cases »  and  should  be  sought  and  used. 
Extreme  accuracy  is  not  needed  in  this  work,  and  in  most 
cases  a  simple  compass  survey  is  all  that  is  required,  with 
bearings  read  to  quarter  degrees. 

Fig,  6  shows  the  watershed  of  the  Nashua  River  above  the 
Wachusett  dam  of  the  Boston  waterworks.  The  dotted  line 
represents  the  boundary  of  the  watershed,  as  determined  by 
a  survey. 

When  a  good  map  of  the  territory  drained  is  available*  a 
li»lerably  correct  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  watershed  can 
be  made  by  tracing  on  the  map  a  line  dividing  the  streams 
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that  are  tributary  to  the  proposed  reservoir  from  those  that 
are  not.  This  line  will  run  in  and  out  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  several  streams,  and  enclose  an  irregular  area, 
the  extent  of  which  can  be  calculated  by  scaling  or  by  the 
use  of  the  planimeter.  Such  a  calculation,  made  on  the  best 
map  procurable,  will  generally  be  the  first  step  taken  when 
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Fig.  6 

comparing  the  advantages  of  several  different  sources  of 
supply.  The  result  should  be  verified  subsequently  by  an 
actual  survey. 

In  estimating  the  area  of  a  watershed,  all  exposed  water 
surfaces,  such  as  ponds  and  lakes,  should  be  deducted, 
because  the  evaporation  from  these  will,  with  average  rain- 
falls, balance  the  amount  of  precipitation  on  them.  Even 
swamps   and  marshes,  when   extensive   in   area,  should  be 
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considered,  and  a  certain  deduction  made,  depending  on  their 
greater  or  less  degree  of  satiiraiion^  treating  them,  to  a 
correspoDding  deg^ree,  as  exposed  water  surfaces. 

It  no  records  of  the  rainfall  in  the  valley  under  considera- 
tioQ  have  been  kept,  the  same  difficulty  will  arise  as  in  the 
case  of  w^eir  measurements;  that  is,  a  great  length  of  time 
will  be  necessary  for  collecting  complete  data.  But  it  is 
very  rarely  that  no  records  can  be  obtained,  if  not  for  the 
district  actually  studied,  at  least  for  neighboring  ones. 
where  the  conditions  are  similar.  In  all  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  commence  observations  of  rainfall  and  gaugings  of  the 
stream  at  the  same  time  as  the  survey-  There  is  never 
any,  danger  of  having  too  many  data,  provided  they  are 
tnistworthy  and  are  properly  used. 

^^7.  Run-Off. — The  run-off  of  a  basin  is  the  quantity 
of  water  that  flows  into  the  stream  draining  that  basin.  .  It 
has  already  been  seen  that,  when  rain  falls  on  a  drainage 
area,  some  of  it  runs  off  directly  from  the  surface,  and  some 
soaks  into  the  ground.  The  part  of  the  water  that  runs  off 
directly,  as  well  as  that  absorbed  by  soakage,  depends  on  the 
geological,  geographical^  and  topographical  character  of 
ibe  basin.  The  run -off  is  that  part  of  the  rainfall  which  is 
Dot  lost  by  evaporation  or  by  percolation  into  subterranean 
channels. 

In  the  rocky  region  of  many  of  the  American  states,  where 
the  precipitation  is  from  40  to  50  inches,  the  run-off  is  fre- 
quently more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall;  while  in  arid 
sandy  territories,  where  the  precipitation  is  but  10  or 
20  inches,  the  run-off  may  be  as  small  as  20  per  cent,  of 
the  rainfall.  The  run-off  is  greatly  affected  by  the  seasons, 
on  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  weather  and  of  vegetation. 
From  December  to  May,  inclusive,  evaporation  and  plant 
absorption  are  light,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
appears  in  the  streams.  From  June  to  August*  inclusive, 
vegetation  is  most  active;  frequently ,  not  more  than  .1  of  the 
rainfall  appears  in  the  streams,  and  generally  the  ground 
ter  becomes  lower  and  lower  during  this  period*     From 
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September  to  November,  inclusive,  the  groufid  water  tends 
to  recover,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  run-off  is 
noticed. 

It  being  understood  that  the  run-off  includes  the  water  that 
runs  from  the  surface  directly  and  that  which  the  stream" 
derives  from  subsurface  sources,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
United  States  the  run-off  is  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of 
the  annual  precipitation  on  the  watershed.  The  larger  figure 
is  to  be  taken  when  the  basin  has  a  hard  rocky  substratum, 
when  the  slopes  are  steep,  and  when  the  amount  of  the  rain- 
fall itself  is  an  average  amount.  The  small  figure  is  to  be 
taken  when  the  ground  is  porous,  sandy,  or  gravelly,  and  the 
watershed  area  flat  and  smooth,  or  when  the  rainfall  itself  is 
below  the  average  and  the  demands  of  vegetation  are  large. 

28.  Average  Flow  From  a  Watershed, — A  common 
available  yield  throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  American 
states  is  8,000,000  gallons  per  year  per  square  mile  of  water- 
shed for  each  inch  of  rainfall.  Thus,  a  yearly  rainfall  of 
46  inches  will  generally  yield  368,000,000  gallons  per  year 
per  square  mile  of  watershed.  So  generally  is  this  the  case 
thr-t  in  the  Croton  watershed,  whfere  the  average  yearly  pre- 
cipitation is  about  46  inches,  it  is  customary  to  count  on  an 
average  of  a  million  gallons  per  day  per  square  mile;  this 
corresponds  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  precipitation. 

29.  MinlmuTn  Flow  From  a  Watershed. — The  actual 
minimum  flow  of  a  stream  gives  the  amount  of  water  that 
can  be  taken  from  the  stream  without  the  construction  of  any 
reservoirs  whatever.  This  minimum  flow  has  apparently  but 
little  to  do  with  the  rainfall,  but  depends  on  the  amount  of 
spring  water  flowing  into  the  stream.  Table  XII,  which  is 
given  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  and  is  taken  from  the 
Geological  Report  of  New  Jersey,  gives  an  indication  of 
what  may  be  expected  from  watersheds  other  than  those  men- 
tioned, but  similar  in  size  and  topography.  The  Tohickon  and 
Neshaminy  are  streams  of  high  slope,  narrow  valleys,  and 
rocky  basins;  streams  of  this  class  are  sometimes  entirely  dry. 
The  minimum  flow  of  the  Sudbury  seems  to  be  abnormally 
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low  for  streams  of  its  class*  The  average  minimum  flow 
for  the  other  streams  is  seen  to  be  about  1,000,000  gallons 
per  day  per  square  mile, 

30,  Kunierlcal  Illustration* — In  order  to  illustrate 
the  manner  of  making  an  intelligent  study  of  the  quantity  of 
water  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  source  of  supply,  it  will 
be  best  to  assume  a  particular  case.  Suppose  a  town  of  25,000 
inhabitants  is  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  a  stream  of 
satisfactory  quality  and  location,  the  only  uncertain  element 
of  the  stream  being  the  quantity  of  water  that  it  can  furnish. 
The  first  thing  is  to  decide  on  the  quantity  required.  The 
present  population  of  the  town  is  25,004)*  By  consulting  the 
census  reports  and  using  the  method  of  Art.  10,  it  is  found 
that  the  population  at  the  end  of  20  years  will  probably  be 
60;000»  The  consumption,  which  includes  that  used  for 
domestic,  manufacturing,  and  other  purposes,  is  assumed  to 
be  125  gallons  per  head  per  day.  If  it  is  supposed  that  this 
rale  whU  be  maintained  as  the  city  grows,  the  city  will,  at 
the  end  of  20  years,  need  a  daily  supply  of  50,000  X  125,  or 
6,250,000,  gallons. 

A  survey  has  shown  that  the  stream  in  question  possesses 
a  watershed  of  20  square  miles  above  the  point  at  which 
the  supply  for  the  city  is  to  be  taken*  Observations  carried 
©o  in  the  neighborhood  for  20  years  back  give  an  annual 
average  rainfall  of  46  inches.  By  Art.  22  this  may  be  3.25 
per  cent*  in  error,  and  if  it  is  assumed  to  be  too  large — an 
assumption  that  will  give  too  much  water  rather  than  too 
little— the  true  average  may  be  taken  as  46  —  46  X  .Oii25,  or 
N.5,  inches.  The  minimum  rainfall,  according  to  Art.  22, 
may  be  60  per  cent,  of  the  average,  or  .6  X  44.5  —  26.7  inches. 
[  A  careful  examination  of  the  topography  and  geology  of 
Ihe  drainage  area  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  nne- 
Ihird  of  the  rainfall,  or  8,9  inches,  flows  into  the  stream.  A 
depth  o£  8.9  inches  over  1  square  mile  is  equivalent  to  a 
volume  of  20;676,0(M}  cubic  feet  per  square  mile  per  year,  or 
ii6v648  cubic  feet  per  square  mile  per  day.  or  423,720  gallons 
per  square  mile  per  day.     Therefore,  an  area  of  20  square 
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miles  will  yield  423,720  X  20,  or  nearly  8.5,  million  gallons 
per  day.  The  required  amount  of  6.25  million  gallons  is, 
therefore,  only  73  per  cent,  of  the  amount  that  the  stream 
can  probably  furnish.  Whether  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
stream  will  be  the  required  6.25  million  gallons  per  day  or 

-  -~- —  =  312,500  gallons  per  square  mile  must  be  deter- 

mined  from  a  study  of  the  stream.  From  Table  XII,  at  the 
end  of  this  Section,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  a  number  of 
streams,  all,  however,  of  larger  watersheds,  whose  minimum 
flow  (that  is,  the  least  flow  per  day  at  any  time  of  any  year 
since  observations  were  made)  is  greater  than  312,500 
gallons.  There  are,  however,  four  streams  in  which  the  min- 
imum flow  is  less  than  this  amount,  and  it  would  be  wise  to 
build  a  storage  reservoir  from  which  to  take  water  during 
the  few  weeks  when  the  minimum  flow  may  fall  below  the 
required  amount.  

EXAMPL.ES    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  What  would  be  the  yield,  in  1  year,  from  a  watershed  of 
60  square  miles,  when  the  mean  rainfall  is  40  inches? 

Ans.  19,200  million  gal. 

2.  The  minimum  flow  of  the  Ramapo  River  is  910,000  gallons  per 
square  mile  per  day.  If  the  average  rainfall  is  46  inches,  what  is  the 
yield  in  1  year,  per  square  mile,  per  inch  of  rainfall? 

Ans.  7,220,700  gal. 

WELLS  AND  SPRINGS 


SOURCES    OF    SPRINGS    AND    WELL.S 

31.  That  part  of  the  rain  which  sinks  into  the  ground  is  to 
be  found  again,  not  only  as  an  agent  in  maintaining  a  uniform 
flow  in  streams,  but  also  in  the  form  of  springs  and  wells. 
Fig.  7  is  an  ideal  section  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust, 
consisting  of  porous  layers  alternating  with  impervious 
layers.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  water  falling  on  the 
surface  rs  will  percolate  to  the  bottom,  and  rise  in  ^,  as  in  a 
receptacle,  to  a  greater  or  less  height,  according  to  its  amount. 
This  water  may   be  reached  by  digging  a  well,   and  then 
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pumped  out.     A  well  of  this  kind  is  called  a  sliallow  well, 
or  du|?  wrell. 

Water  falling:  at  p  and  p^  will  flow  to*  and  collect  at.  the 
bottom  €  of  the  porous  stratum  pep.  It  can  be  reached  by 
drivinfif  a  pipe  through  die  strata  b^  e,  and  c,  and  then  pumped 
out.     This  construction  is  called  a  deep  well. 
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Water  falling  at  a  will  flow  to  d,  and  may  reappear  at  a'  as 
a  sprlnfr*  If  a  pipe  is  driven  to  d,  and  the  pressure  is 
sufficiently  great  to  force  the  water  up  to  the  surface,  an 
urteelan  well  is  obtained.  As  will  be  noticed,  an  artesian 
well  is  a  deep  well  in  which  the  water  comes  up  by  itself, 
instead  of  requiring  to  be  pumped. 


SHALLOW    WELLS 

32.  General  Considerations.— Dug,  or  shallow,  wells 
(those  usually  found  in  farms)  are  generally  10  to  20  feet 
deep.  The  amount  of  water  that  can  be  obtained  from  a 
shallow  well  depends  on  the  area  from  which  the  water 
comes,  and  on  the  size  of  the  sand  or  graveli  since  this  size 
detennines  the  velocity  of  flow*  Shallow  we  Ik  that  reach 
only  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  water-table  and  have  no 
cover  to  protect  them  from  surface  impurities  possess  many 
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objectionable  features  that  disqualify  them  as  sources  of  a 
large  supply.  The  most  serious  objection  is  the  danger  of 
contamination,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  human  habi- 
tations. Moreover,  each  well  furnishes  only  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  is  likely  to  become  dry  in  sea- 
sons of  drought,  when  the  neighboring  streams  are  drawing 
heavily  on  the  underground  storage.  There  are,  however, 
some  notable  examples  of  shallow-well  supplies  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  those  at  Waltham  and  Canton,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  at  Addison,  New  York.  If  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  surface  pollution,  such  a  supply  may  be  of  good  quality 
and  procured  at  reasonable  expense. 

33.  Construction, — As  usually  constructed,  shallow 
wells  are  circular  in  form,  about  12  feet  in  diameter  on 
the  inside,  and  walled  up  with  masonry  from  the  bottom, 
which  is  left  open  for  the  upward  seepage  of  the  water,  to 
the  top,  which  is  suitably  covered.  In  construction,  the 
excavation  is  begun  and  carried  down  until  water  is  struck,  or 
until  the  caving  of  the  banks  is  imminent.  In  this  excava- 
tion, a  well  curb  is  constructed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  in  plan 
and  elevation.  The  curb  is  usually  made  of  several  thick- 
nesses of  \"  X  8''  or  4''  X  Vy  timber,  breaking  joints  in  the 
several  tiers.  For  example,  in  constructing  the  bottom  tier, 
the  timbers  abdc  and  bde  would  be  cut  to  form  and  spiked 
together;  in  the  second  course,  the  timbers  would  be  placed 
in  the  positions  shown  at  fgih  and  ghj,  etc.,  each  course 
being  complete,  and  the  course  above  breaking  joints  thor- 
oughly with  the  one  below.  An  iron  shoe  is  fastened  by 
lag  bolts  to  the  lowest  circumference,  as  shown.  The 
masonry  is  then  built  up  near  the  surface  on  this  curb,  a 
pump  is  installed  to  remove  the  water  in  the  excavation,  and 
men,  entering  the  working  pit,  remove  the  earth  for  a  foot 
or  two  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  curb.  The  process  is  con- 
tinued until  the  required  depth  is  reached.  Pipes  are  often 
placed  radially  around  the  masonry  work,  usually  beginning 
one  foot  from  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to  permit  a 
free  entry  of  water  on  all  sides  as  well  as  from  the  bottom 
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D£EP    WEIiliS 

34.  Introductory. — Deep  wells  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  shallow  wells,  from  which  they  differ  in  having 
the  gathering  ground  more  remote  and  in  having  imper- 
vious strata  above  the  water-bearing  soil.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  several  porous  strata  exist,  from  any  of  which 
water  may  be  drawn,  and  the  quality  as  well  as  the  abundance 
of  the  flow  is  a  factor  in  making  the  selection. 

Deep  wells  have  long  been  used  for  irrigation  in  the  arid 
western  regions  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  only  compa- 
ratively lately  that  they  have  been  used  to  any  great  extent  in 
the  East  as  a  source  of  water  supply.  They  are  destined  to 
play  a  more  important  part  in  the  future;  for,  as  the  country 
surrounding  large  towns  becomes  more  and  more  thickly 
settled,  the  difficulty  of  securing  large  uncontaminated  sup- 
plies of  surface  water  increases,  and  consequently  more 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  vast  quantities  of  pure  water 
stored  away  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  water 
constitutes  a  body  of  great  but  unknown  extent,  which  forms 
underground  lakes  and  rivers  having  no  doubt  watersheds  or 
areas  of  absorption;  but  the  utmost  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
what  may  be  the  bounds  of  these  areas. 

35.  Estimating  tlie  Probable  Yield  of  a  Proposed 
Deep  Well. — In  a  section  where  no  deep  wells  have  been 
dug,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  whether  or  not  water  will  be 
found  at  all  within  reasonable  depths.  The  judgment  of 
experts,  based  on  surface  indications,  as  to  the  probability 
of  finding  water  in  sufficient  quantities  in  any  given  locality, 
is  of  small  value.  The  most  satisfactory  method  of  deter- 
mining the  yield  of  an  underground  supply  is  to  dig  or  drive 
a  small  test  well,  and  by  means  of  a  steam  pump  attached 
to  determine  the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  pumped.  The 
test  should  be  continued  long  enough  to  make  sure  that 
the  supply  is  ample,  and  for  a  test  lasting  only  a  few  days  the 
rate  of  discharge  should  be  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the 
required  rate.     If  the  pumping  is  at  about  the  rate  at  which 
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the  water  is  to  be  used,  perfect  certainty  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply can  only  be  obtained  after  a  test  of  at  least  a  mooth^ 
which  continues  without  lowering:  the  water  beyond  a  fixed 
minimum.  The  effect  of  such  pumping  can  also  be  gauged 
by  noting,  from  time  to  time,  the  depth  of  water  in  neigh- 
boring wells,  assuming  that  if  wells  in  the  vicinity  are 
rapidly  exhausted,  the  body  of  underground  water  is  limited 
and  oot  to  be  depended  on* 

36,  It  is  seldom  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a  single  well;  so  it  is  customary  to  put  in 
a  battery^  as  a  number  of  connected  wells  are  collectively 
called.  Such  wells  are  likely  to  affect  each  other  in  the 
amount  that  they  will  discharge,  and  it  is  very  important 
to  determine  the  distance  apart  they  should  be  in  order  that 
they  will  not  draw  too  much  water  from  one  another.  This 
may  be  determined  by  driving  two  wells  at  what  is  thought 
to  be  a  proper  distance  apart  (from  400  to  1,000  feet, 
depending:  partly  on  the  depth  and  partly  on  the  coarseness 
of  the  sand  or  gravel),  and,  by  attaching  a  pump  to  one, 
finding  out  whether  it  lowers  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
other:  if  so,  a  third  well  is  driven  at  a  greater  distance^ 
another  test  is  made,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  a 
distance  is  found  where  no  well  has  any  appreciable  effect 
on  the  others. 

3T*  Methods  of  Driving  Deep  Wells, — In  driving 
deep  wells,  the  method  of  procedure  is  usually  as  follows: 
A  drilling  machine,  Fig.  9,  is  placed  over  the  point  where 
water  Is  desired.  The  drilling  tool  or  bit,  Fig.  10,  is  screwed 
into  the  rope  socket,  and  the  rope,  after  being  thoroughly 
damped  in  its  socket,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  runs  over  a 
pulley  and  down  to  the  drum,  on  which  a  sufficient  length 
of  the  rope  is  wound.  By  alternately  raising  and  lowering 
the  rope,  the  bit  is  made  to  strike  a  series  of  sharp  blows 
on  the  earth.  As  blow  succeeds  blow,  a  hole  is  formed; 
when  the  hole  is  4  or  5  feet  deep,  the  drill  is  removed  and 
a  length  of  wrought-iron  pipe,  called  the  casing,  is  placed 
in  the  hole  in  a  vertical  position,  and  driven  down  by  the 
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drilling  machine,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pile  is  driven  by 
a  pile  driver;  the  bit  is  then  replaced,  lowered  into  the  pipe, 

the  hole  deepened,  the 
case  driven  down,  etc. 
Sometimes,  the  pipe 
is  kept  driven  a  little 
below  the  point  where 
the  drill  is  working, 
and  in  other  soils  the 
bit  works  below  the 
bottom  of  the  pipc^  and 
a  few  blows  on  the  top 
of  the  pipe  easily  settle 
it  in  position.  There 
is  always  some  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the 
well  casing;  it  forms 
a  viscous,  mushy  mix- 
ture, which  after  4  or 
5  feet  of  drilling:  is 
removed  by  a  sand 
t>ump.  This  pump 
(see  Fig.  12)  is  a  hol- 
low tube  with  a  flap 
valve  in  the  lower  end 
opening  inwards,  and 
with  a  hook  on  its 
upper  end.  After  the 
bit  is  removed,  the  sand 
pump  is  lowered  until 
it  strikes  the  bottom  of 
the  hole;  in  the  act  of 
striking,  the  valve  is 
forced  open,  and  by 
repeated  lifting  and 
dropping  the  pump,  it  is  soon  filled;  it  is  then  drawn  up 
and  emptied.  By  alternate  drilling,  pipe  driving,  and  soil 
removal,  length  after  length  of  pipe  is  forced  into  the  ground 
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until  water  of  satisfactory  quality  and  in  sufficient  quantity  is 
reached. 

If  rock  is  encountered  during  the  driving,  the  wrought* 
iron  pipe  is  driven  firmly  into  the  rock  for  several  inches,  to 
prevent  any  subsoil  water  from  gaining  access  to  the  casing. 
After  this  is  done,  the  driving  of  the  casing  is  discontlnuedi 
and  only  the  drilling  is  done.  New-shaped  cutting  drills  are 
introduced*     Jars  {see  Fig.  13)  are  added,  the  purpose  of 
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which  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  tools  if  from  any  cause  they 
become  wedged  in  the  hole.  In  the  figure,  the  two  parts  a 
and  6  are  connected  like  the  links  of  a  chain*  If  the  drill  is 
wedded  in  the  rock,  a  little  slack  of  the  rope  is  let  off,  allow- 
ing the  parts  a  and  d  to  hang  loose,  and  when  the  engine 
starts,  the  two  parts  come  together  with  a  jar  that  usually 
loosens  the  bit,  while  a  steady  pull  would  not  do  so. 

In  drtlHng,  whether  in  earth  or  rock,  a  man  is  stationed 
at  the  point  where  the  rope  emerges  from  the  casing;  one  of 
his  duties  is  to  keep  the  rope  rotating;  he  gives  the  rope  a 
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twist,  a  dozen  times  to  the  right,  and  then  a  dozen  times  to 
the  left,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wedging  of  the 
drills,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  hole  circular  for  driving  the  pipe. 

38.  It  is  found  that  diameter  has  but  little  effect  on  the 
delivery  of  these  wells,  their  yield  depending  rather  on  their 
depth.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  use  diameters  less 
than  4  inches,  and  the  ordinary  range  runs  between  4  and 
8  inches.  The  usual  practice  is  to  commence  with  a  larger 
bore  than  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  the  permanent  casing, 
and  reduce  the  size  progressively.  In  districts  where  no 
holes  have  already  been  put  down,  the  probable  depth,  the 
nature  of  the  strata,  etc.  are  unknown,  and  the  first  holes  are, 
consequently,  more  tentative  than  those  in  a  well-explored 
region. 

39.  In  boring  a  well,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  on  the 
diameter  of  the  permanent  bore,  and  to  estimate  the  probable 
depth  at  which  water  will  be  struck.  Suppose  that  a  4-inch 
bore  is  required,  that  the  depth  is  1,000  feet,  and  that  it  is 
thought  that  three  sizes  of  casing  are  necessary,  including 
the  final  one  of  4  inches;  then  the  drilling  will  be  commenced 
with  a  bore  suitable  for  the  reception  of  an  8-inch  casing. 
After  carrying  this  down  300  feet,  it  may  become  apparent 
that  a  smaller  pipe  can  be  used,  and  a  6-inch  casing  may  be 
substituted.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  carried  down  400  feet 
farther,  making  a  6-inch  casing  700  feet  long,  the  upper  part 
contained  within  the  8-inch  casing.  From  this  point  it  may 
be  judged  that  the  4-inch  casing  can  be  used,  which  will  then 
be  bored  for  and  inserted  and  driven  down  the  remaining 
300  feet.  If  convenient,  the  two  upper  sections  of  6-  and 
8-inch  pipe  may  now  be  withdrawn,  leaving  a  continuous  4-inch 
pipe  extending  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom. 

The  yield  of  these  deep  wells  is  sometimes  greatly 
increased  by  exploding  torpedoes  at  the  bottom,  by  which 
means  the  rock  is  opened  by  fissures,  allowing  a  freer  pas- 
sage for  the  water  to  reach  the  well.  This  operation  requires 
considerable  skill,  and  should  only  be  attempted  under  the 
direction  of  an  expert. 
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40-  Methods  of  Delivery  From  Deep  Wellst  Suction 
Pumps.— When  sufficient  water  of  the  required  quality  is 
found*  it  may  happen  that  the  well  will  flow,  or  at  least  that 
the  water  will  come  near 
enough  to  the  surface  to  be 
pumped  by  an  ordinary  suc- 
tion pump.  This  requires 
that  the  suction  head  should 
be  less  than  34  feet,  theo- 
retically, and  practically  it  is 
found  that  this  distance  must 
be  reduced  to  not  more  than 
26  feet,  in  order  that  the  pump 
may  work.  Even  then,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  stiction  pipe  perfectly  air-  Z^^c 
light;  otherwise,  the  pump  '^ ^  , 
will  not  be  able  to  draw  the  ^*  \ 
water  to  the  surface.  *   * 

If  the  suction  head  is 
greater  than  26  feet,  a  pit 
may  be  dug  around  or  by  the 
side  of  the  well,  and  the  pump- 
ing plant  lowered  until  the 
suction  pipe  is  of  the  desired 
length.  For  example,  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  the 
floor  of  the  pump  pit  in  a  bat- 
tery of  wells  is  45  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  a  delivery  of 
10,000,000  gallons  per  day 
has  been  secured  without  dif- 
ficulty from  eight  wells. 
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41*     The    Atr    Ivlft.— In 
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some  soils,  however,  such  pits  are  impracticable,  on  account 
of  the  soft,  marshy  ground,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
quicksandf  or  on  account  of  large  quantities  of  water  in  which 
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the  pit  must  be  dug.  In  such  cases,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
some  form  of  pump  that,  when  installed  on  the  surface,  will 
pump  water  from  a  depth  greater  than  26  feet.  For  this  pur- 
pose, either  an  air  lift  or  a  deep-well  pump  must  be  used. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  main  parts  of  an  air  lift.  Inside  the 
well  casing,  shown  by  the  heavy  lines,  is  lowered  a  pipe  A, 
1  inch  or  so  smaller  in  diameter;  the  lower  end  of  this  pipe 
reaches  well  below  the  level  of  the  water  to  be  raised.  Inside 
of  this  pipe,  making  an  air-tight  connection  with  it  at  the  top, 
as  shown  at  C,  is  a  smaller  pipe  B  B  that  leads  from  an  air 
compressor  through  an  outside  pipe  B^  and  reaches  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  larger  pipe  A,  Compressed  air  is  supplied 
from  the  compressor  and  escapes  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  B  through  the  perforations  at  its 
bottom.  At  the  beginning  of  the  oper- 
ation, the  water  is  at  the  same  level  on 
the  inside  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
pipe  A,  When  air  is  forced  down  the 
pipe  B  and  into  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  A, 
the  weight  of  the  water  inside  the  latter 
pipe  is  reduced  below  the  weight  of  the 
water  outside,  or  in  the  casing.  This 
difference  in  weight  is  due  probably  to 
the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  pipe  A 
are  an  intimate  mixture  of  air  and  water,  the  air  molecules 
being  entangled  and  intimately  associated  with  the  mole- 
cules of  water.  Since  water  is  heavier  than  air,  the  water 
outside  the  pipe  A  is  heavier  than  this  mixture,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  water  rises  in  the  pipe  A  and  flows  out  at  the 
outlet  A'.  The  amount  of  air  added  determines  the  height 
to  which  the  column  of  water  will  rise,  although  the.  more 
air  is  added,  the  less  water  is  in  the  mixture,  and  the  less 
water  is  pumped.  Fig.  15  shows  the  pipe  in  which  is  the 
lighter  mixture  of  air  and  water,  the  open  dots  being  water. 
The  difference  in  weight  between  the  mixture  inside  and 
the  water  outside  may  also,  especially  in  small  tubes,  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  air  and  the  water  may  form  alternate 
layers    in    the   pipe.     This  combination,   like   the   other,  is 
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lighter  than  a  column  of  water  of  the  same  height,  and  there- 
fore the  inside  column  of  air  and  water  rises  in  the  tube 
higher  than  that  on  the  outside.    Fig,  16 
shows  this  condition.  H 

Ipg.     The  discharge  of  an  air  lift  can 

be  approximately  determined  by  the    g 

following  formula:  g 

rhich    Q  =  gallons  of  water  deliv-    g 
ered  per  minute;  g 

I  A  =  cubic  feet  of  air  used 

I  per  minutei 

A  =  depth  of  water  surface,  in  feet*  below  point 
of  discharge, 

3,  The  air  lift  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  requires  a 
constant  submergence  of  two-thirds;  that  is,  the  delivery 
pipe  must  be  carried  to  a  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  equal  to  twice  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 

t'  ^r  to  the  point  of  delivery, 
he  advantages  of  the  air  lift  are  many.  There  are 
ilutely  no  movable  parts  in  it,  and  therefore  it  is  partic- 
tilarly  adapted  to  the  handling  of  dirty  or  gritty  water,  and 
to  the  lifting  of  sewage,  mine  water,  and  strong  acid  or  alkali 
waters  that  would  rapidly  corrode  the  linings  of  ordinary 
pumps*  For  these  purposes,  the  air  lift  seems  to  possess 
ideal  cheapness  and  durability* 

k4,  Deep-Wi-ll  PumiJ«. — ^A  deep-well  pump  is  shown 
ig,  17.  A  cylinder,  called  a  workiiiflr  liiirrel  (seeTK,  H\ 
Fig-  18),  is  placed  in  the  well,  reaching  down  into  the  water 
to  be  raised.  This  working  barrel,  which  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  pump,  is  a  brass  cylinder,  about  10  feet 
long,  in  which  two  conical  valves  .i  and  B  work.  A  strainer 
SS  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder!  the  upper 
end  is  threaded  to  receive  the  tubing  T,  or  the  pipe  through 
which  the  water  is  pumped.  This  tubing  is  made  about 
i  ijjch   larger  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder,  in  order  that 
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the  calves   may  be   drawn   up   for  repairingf  or  repacking 
wilhout  disturbing  the  cylinder  or  the  tubing. 

¥\g,  19  shows  the  two  sucker  rods,  one  of  which  is  hollow, 
and  the  other  solid;  they  have  practically  the  same  weight. 
The  solid  rod  works  inside  of  the  hollow  {see  Fig,  18), 
There  are  in  the  working  barrel  two  movable  valves  .4  and  B^ 
Fig,  18,  similar  in  all  respects  except  that  the  upper  valve 
has  a  connection  into  which  the  hollow  sucker  rod  is  screwed, 
and  the  lower  valve  is  prepared  to  receive  the  solid  or  inside 
sucker  rod.  The  sucker  rods  are  connected  to  the  crosshead 
of  the  engine  above  ground  in  such  a  way  that,  when  one  of 
these  rods  is  on  its  upward  motion,  the  other  rod  is  on  its 
^downward  motion.     In  this  way,  one  of  the  two  valves  is 
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always  moving  upwards.  In  Fig,  18,  the  valves  are  repre- 
sented as  being  both  together,  A  at  the  top  of  its  stroke 
and  B  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke.  As  the  pump  moves,  B 
travels  upwards  and  discharges  the  water  above  it  through 
the  length  of  its  stroke.  A  travels  downwards  through  the 
water  in  the  tube,  its  valve  allowing  the  water  to  pass 
through  to  the  upper  side.  When  B  has  reached  the  top  of 
its  stroke  and  stops  discharging^  A  is  ready  to  start  upwards 
and  discharge  in  its  turn. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  since  the  sucker  rods  act  only  in 
fension,  the  weight  of  the  valves  being  suflEicient  to  pull  them 
down,  ihey  may  be  flexible,  and  are  therefore  usually  made 
of  wood,  this  material  being  lighter  for  a  long  line  of  rod 
than  steel  or  iron, 

45,  Atlvantagres  and  DlHadvantagces  of  a  I>eep-Well 
Bupply. — The  advantages  of  water  derived  from  driven 
wells  are  that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  pure,  that  there  is  no 
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expense  for  land,  nor  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  and 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  supply  can  be  increased  from 
time  to  time  as  needed  simply  by  driving  more  wells.  The 
disadvantages  are  a  probability  of  the  water  being  very  hard, 
a  possible  high  temperature,  and  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  quantity  of  water  obtainable  and  as  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  supply. 

46.  Operating^  Deep  Wells. — The  facility  and  economy 
with  which  deep  wells  can  be  operated  depend  mainly  on  the 
distance  from  the  surface  to  which  water  rises  naturally.  If 
a  battery  of  wells  is  used,  the  elevation  of  the  water  is  a 
large  factor  in  the  economy  of  both  installation  and  operation. 
If  the  water  is  within  '25  feet  of  the  surface,  or  at  such  a  rea- 
sonable depth  that  the  pumps  can  be  set  in  a  well  within  that 
distance  of  the  water,  each  well  of  the  battery  can  be  con- 
nected with  a  single  collecting  pipe  leading  to  the  pump 
plungers.  If,  however,  the  elevation  of  the  water  does  not 
allow  this,  a  deep-well  pump  must  be  placed  in  each  well. 
This  greatly  complicates  the  work,  and  may  make  another 
source  of  supply  preferable. 


SPRINGS 

47.  Springes  as  Sources  of  Supply. — Of  all  the  sources 
of  water  supply,  abundant  springs,  breaking  forth  at  some 
point  where  the  water  may  be  collected  into  a  basin  and 
thence  distributed,  are  the  least  frequently  used.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  United  States,  where  sufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  been  directed  to  the  development  of  springs  as 
a  source  of  supply.  Springs  constitute  a  special  case  of  the 
flowing  well,  without  the  expense  of  boring.  Unlike  the 
deep-driven  well,  the  water  from  springs  is  generally  of  a 
low  temperature.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the 
spring  is  not  contaminated  by  surface  or  subsoil  drainage. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  instances  of  a  spring  supply  is 
that  of  the  city  of  Havana,  Cuba,  where  springs  furnish 
more  than  38,000,000  gallons  per  24  hours,  the  water  being 
exceedingly  pure  and  cool.     The  domestic  supply  of  the  city 
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of  Paris,  France,  is  also  derived  from  springs,  the  water  of 
which  is  brought  a  long  distance  by  a  magnificent  system  of 
aqueducts. 

A  good  spring  supply  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  col- 
lectiogr  itito  one  basin  a  number  of  small  springs*  The  flow 
of  a  spring  used  as  a  source  of  supply  must  be  measured  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  stage  of  low  water,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  minimum  yield, 

A  large  supply  of  spring  or  ground  water  may  be  obtained 
by  driving  small  tunnels  or  even  by  digging  trenches  in  a 
hillside,  and  placing  in  them  drain  pipes,  surrounded  by 
coarse  gravel  or  broken  stone.  Extensive  supplies  of  water 
have  been  obtained  in  this  way»  by  digging  a  trench  across 
the  flow  of  an  underground  stream.  In  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley,  California,  a  trench  was  dug,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
6  feet  below  the  water  level,  and  water  was  collected  at  the 
rate  of  220,000  gallons  per  day  for  each  100  feet  of  trench. 
Oq  the  South  Platte  River,  near  Denver,  Colorado,  there  is 
an  excavation  18  feet  deep  in  the  water-bearing  gravel,  which 
cDlJects  water  at  the  rate  of  ij  million  gallons  per  day  for 
each  100  feet  of  trench.  Near  Hartland,  Kansas,  an  excava- 
tion 7,900  feet  long  supplies  water  at  the  rate  of  172,000  gal- 
lons per  day  for  each  100  feet  of  trench. 


48*     Collection    of    Water    From    Springs. — Spring 

water  is  usually  collected  in  receptacles  or  chambers  made 
of  masonry.  It  the  collecting  chamber  is  built  at  the  end  of 
a  tunnel,  or  if  the  spring  at  the  surface  is  merely  walled  in, 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  supply  by 
surface  water  flowing  dow^n  the  hillside.  Protection  is  secured 
by  making  a  roof  over  the  collecting  chamber  and  carrying 
it  up  the  hillside  over  the  spring,  and  oyer  the  area  draining 
iirectly  into  the  spring,  until  surface  water  would  be  forced 
pass  through  at  least  10  feet  of  soil  before  reaching  the 
chamber.  This  cover  should  preferably  be  of  concrete;  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  gravel  may,  however,  be  substituted  for 
the  concrete  if  economy  is  important.  The  outlet  pipe  from 
the  chamber  should  be  placed  above  the  bottom »  so  that  there 
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may  be  no  danger  of  its  being  clogged  with  mud  or  debris, 
and  it  should  be  provided  with  a  strainer  made  of  brass,  in 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  drilled  full  of  i-inch  holes.  The 
combined  area  of  the  holes  should  be  at  least  twice  the  area 
of  the  delivery  pipe. 

In  building  a  collecting  chamber,  the  spring  is  first  cleaned 
out  and  dug  down  into  the  impervious  stratum  and  back  into 
the  hill,  to  make  room  for  the  collecting  chamber.  The  size  of 
the  chamber  depends  on  the  number  of*  people  to  be  supplied, 
and  on  the  flow  of  the  spring.  If  the  latter  is  sufficient  at  all 
times  for  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  on  it,  the  chamber 
need  be  only  large  enough  to  supply  the  delivery  pipe.  In 
the  crudest  form,  the  chamber,  under  these  conditions,  may 
be  a  barrel,  or  a  large  sewer  pipe,  set  vertically  in  the  ground 
around  the  spring.  If  the  flow  of  the  spring  is  not  equal  to 
the  demands  at  all  times,  there  must  be  some  storage.  The 
amount  of  storage  must  be  determined  by  measurements  of 
the  flow  at  different  seasons,  and  the  demands  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  supplied  must  also  be  gauged  at  different  times 
of  the  day  and  of  the  year.  Estimates  may  replace  actual 
measurements  in  case  of  necessity,  but  actual  measurements 
are  better.  It  may  be  that  the  demand  is  but  little  more 
than  the  supply.  Then  the  storage  will  only  need  to  be  from 
night  to  day,  letting  the  chamber  fill  up  during  the  night,  the 
water  being  used  up  during  the  day.  It  may  happen,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  during  the  month  of  August,  for  example, 
the  spring  does  not  furnish  enough  water,  even  with  storage 
of  the  night  flow.  Then,  the  chamber  must  be  made  large 
enough  to  store  up  water  and  hold  it  over  during  the  period 
of  drought. 

Fig.  20  (from  Goodell)  shows  a  collecting  chamber  a  with 
all  the  necessary  accessories.  The  cross-sectioned  parts 
p,fi,fi  represent  the  impervious  strata  by  which  the  spring 
is  formed,  and  into  which  the  chamber  is  built;  o  is  an  open- 
ing left  in  the  back  wall  of  the  chamber,  blocked  with  large 
stones  to  keep  out  the  dirt  above,  but  through  which  the 
spring  water  can  enter  the  chamber  a.  The  water  in  the 
chamber  is  held  at,  a  constant   level   by  an  opening  c  in 
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the  opposite  wall,  and  if  llie  flow  into  the  chamber  is 
greater  than  the  consumption^  the  water  flows  through  the 
opening  c  into  the  bottom  of  another  chamber  b^  and  out 
throngh  a  waste  pipe  d.  The  waste  pipe  d^  is  used  for 
removing  the  water  in  the  chamber  when  the  latter  is 
cleaned  out,  and  is  ordinarily  kept  closed  by  a  valve  xk     The 
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supply  pipe  is  shown  at  */>;  it  projects  some  distance  into 
the  chamber,  and  admits  the  water  through  a  strainer  j. 
The  entrance  into  the  chamber,  ordinarily  closed  by  an  iron 
cover  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  keep 
out  surface  water,  is  shown  at  nu  The  chamber  is  venti* 
lated»  as  such  underground  structures  should  always  be,  by 
a  special  vent  pipe^  or  by  holes  left  in  the  entrance  coven 
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RIVER  AND  liAKE  INTAKES 

49,  When  water  is  takeo  from  a  river  or  a  lake,  the 
collection  is  usually  very  simple.  A  cast-iron  pipe,  running 
out  into  the  water  to  a  permanent  depth  of  from  6  to  10  feet, 
is  often  all  that  is  required.  River  or  lake  supplies  have 
usually  to  be  pumped,  since  the  water  is  at  the  lowest  level 
of  the  drainage  area  and  therefore  the  iron  collecting  pipe 
will  usually  be  short,  running  from  the  river  into  a  pump 
well  that  is  built  on  the  bank.  Where  the  bottom  of  the 
river  is  muddy,  the  end  of  the  pipe  should  be  raised  above 
the  bottom;  this  is  most  simply  done  by  building  a  small 

crib  around  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  weighting  the  crib 
with  stone,  and  letting  the 
end  of  the  pipe  project 
above  the  top  of  the  crib 
(see  Fig.  21 ) .  Such  a  crib 
should  be  at  least  8  feet 
square,  built  of  8"  x  10'' 
timbers  well  bolted  to- 
1  vi^~^  i    gether,  with  a  bottom  well 

I  fastened  to  the  crib  work 
1  and  filled  with  as  man; 
stones  as  it  will  carry. 
The  crib  is  floated  to  place 
and  then  loaded  full  to  hold  it  permanently.  The  vertical 
pipe  is  left  open;  it  may  be  above  the  crib,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  or  a  few  feet  below  the  top  of  the  crib,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  coarse  grating*  Railroad  rails,  spaced  3  or  4 
inches  in  the  clear,  make  a  good  grating,  as  they  can  bis 
bonght  second-hand  and  their  weight  adds  to  the  stability 
of  the  crib. 

If  the  river  or  lake  is  subject  to  violent  currents  or  to 
severe  storms,  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  pipe  to  rest  directly 
on  the  bottom,  but  there  should  be  a  trench  dredged  out  oj 
the  bottom  for  protection.  This  is  particularly  necessary, 
notwithstanding  the  expense,  if  the  bottom  is  rocky.     Piles 
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may  be  driven  on  both  sides  of  the  pipe  in  trench  bottom s^ 
and  cross-timbers  to  hold  the  pipe  down  maybe  put  in  place 
by  divers. 

H  the  intake  leads  into  quiet  water  of  no  great  variation 
in  level »  and  wiih  a  depth  at  low  water  of  6  or  8  feet,  the 
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pipe  may  end  at  the  bank  and  be  fastened  to  a  support  rest- 
ing on  the  firm  soil,  provided  there  is  no  danger  of  washing 
by  the  current  or  the  waves.  If  greater  security  is  requiredi 
a  small  timber-and-pile  foundation  will  be  necessary*  This 
tnay  be  biiilt,  as  shown  in  Fig*  22»  by  driving  eight  piles 
well  ioto  the  ground,  and  cutting  off  their  heads  level  about 
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3  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  intake  pipe,  which  is  shown 
at  /  as  being  just  below  low  water.  Six  of  the  piles  are 
driven  in  two  rows,  the  piles  being  3  feet  apart  each  way; 
8''  X  10"  planks  are  then  spiked  on  the  sides  of  these  piles 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  latter,  as  shown  at  A,A,A,A^  and 
also  from  the  piles  at  the  front  corners  out  to  the  outside 
piles  B,  B,  which  support  the  wing  or  inclined  walls. 
A  3-inch  plank  floor  is  then  laid  over  these  timbers,  on 
which  the  masonry  can  be  laid  without  danger  of  settlement 
or  wash.  The  flooring  laid  out  to  the  outside  piles  should 
overhang  the  timbers  so  that  a  floor  30  inches  wide  can  be 
had  for  the  wall.  In  order  to  lay  down  the  timbers  and 
build  the  wall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  space  used 
by  a  coffer  dam  of  some  sort.  For  a  small  wall,  as  that 
here  described,  2-inch  tongued-and-grooved  plank,  driven 
close  together  vertically  into  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and,  if 
necessary  to  keep  out  the  water,  doubled  so  as  to  break  the 
vertical  joints  with  the  first  row,  will  usually  be  sufficient. 
A  pile  of  cement  bags,  filled  with  sand  on  the  water  side  of 
the  work,  will  often  answer  the  purpose. 


PRACTICAL    APPLICATIONS    OF 
HYDRAULICS 

50.  Introductory. — The  following  articles  contain 
some  useful  applications  of  the  principles  and  formulas 
given  in  Hydraulics,  S6me  of  the  problems  treated  do  not 
occur  very  often  in  practice;  however,  they  do  occur  occa- 
sionally, and  the  accomplished  hydraulician  must  be  prepared 
to  cope  with  them.  These  problems  are  all  solved,  if 
solvable,  by  the  formulas  already  established,  but  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  adapt  these 
general  formulas  to  special  cases. 

51.  Approximate  Formulas  for  the  Floiv  of  Water 
In  I^on^  Pipes. — In  solving  problems  relating  to  the  flow 
of  water  in  long  pipes,  Table  IV,  given  in  Hydraulics, 
Part  2,  should  be  used  when  possible;  otherwise,  the  exact 
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formulas,  if  great  accuracy  is  required,  must  be  employed. 
Where  not  much  accuracy  is  necessary,  the  formulas  given 
below  are  very  convenient;  they  are  sufficiently  approximate 
for  many  purposes.  They  differ  from  the  exact  formulas 
in  that  they  are  based  on  a  constant  value  of  the  coefficient  /. 
The  velocity  of  water  flowing  in  a  long  pipe  is  given  by 
the  formula  

If  /  is  taken  equal  to  .02,  which  is  about  its  average  value, 
the  formula  becomes,  since  ^  =  32.16, 

/64.32Aflr         ^an     l^  (^\ 

If  the  head  per  1,000  feet  is  denoted  by  H,  the  head  per 

//  h 

foot  of  length  of  pipe  is  T^^I  and,  since  .  is  also  the  head 

per  foot  of  length,  we  have 

h  H 


«  =  ^^ 


/        1,000 
Substituting  this  value  in  formula  1, 

V  =  56.7  ^/-^rf  =  1.79  <Hd         (2) 
\1.000  — 

The  general  formula  for  discharge  is 

Q  =  .7854  rf'  V 

or,  substituting  the  value  of  v  from  formula  2, 

Q  =  1.4  <d''H  (3) 

52.  Still  more  accurate  results  are  obtained  from 
Table  XIII,  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  in  which  Q  is  given 
ill  terms  of  Hy  and  H  in  terms  of  Q,  This  table  has  been 
prepared  for  the  most  common  values  of  dy  using  closer 
values  of  /  than  the  average  value  .02. 

33.  Klevation  Above  Datum.  —  In  all  general 
hydraulic  formulas,  the  fall  or  head  has  been  represented  by 
H  or  //.  In  engineering  operations,  heights  or  elevations 
are  generally  stated  as  above    some   fixed   level  plane  or 
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datum,  which  is  usually  assumed  below  the  entire  work  to 
be  executed  (see  Leveling),  Near  the  coast,  this  datum 
plane  is  generally  the  level  of  mean  low  water,  and  if  any 
subaqueous  or  any  underground  work  below  that  level  is 
done,  its  elevation  bears  the  minus  sign,  or  else  the  datum 
is  changed  so  that  all  elevations  will  be  positive. 

If,  for  example,  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  a  certain  reservoir  is  stated  as  376  feet,  and  this  reservoir  is 
connected  by  a  pipe  with  another  reservoir  whose  elevation 
is  stated  as  233  feet,  the  head  h  to  be  used  in  the  formulas 
is  376  -  233,  or  142,  feet.  If  the  length  of  the  pipe  between 
the  two  reservoirs  is  7,100  feet,  the  slope  s,  or  head  per  foot 

of  pipe,  is  ,  or  .02,  and  the  head  H  per  1,000  feet  is 
.02  X  1,000,  or  20.  


PIPE  BRANCHES 

54.  Pipe  With  Two  Branches. — Let  E be  the  elevation 
of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  reservoir  R,  Fig.  23.  A  pipe 
P  having  the  diameter  d  and  the  length  /  runs  out  of  the 
reservoir,  and  at  B  is  divided  into  two  branches  Px  and  /*„ 
whose  diameters  and  lengths  are  respectively  d^  and  ^„  A  and 
/,.     These  two  pipes  discharge  at  points  whose  elevations 


are  /f,  and  £",.  It  is  desired  to  know,  when  the  pipes  are 
discharging  freely,  how  much  water  is  delivered  by  each  of 
the  two  branches  P^  and  A. 

Imagine  a  piezometric  tube  T  to  be  erected  at  the  point  B 
of  embranchment.  If  the  elevation  .v  of  the  water  in  this  tube 
when  both  branches  are  discharging  freely  were  known,  the 
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problem  could  be  easily  solved.  It  is  evident  that  the  quan- 
tity discharged  by  the  pipe  P  under  the  head  ^  —  ;r  at  the 
point  of  embranchment  must  be  equal  to  the  quantity  dis- 
charged by  the  pipe  /*,  under  the  head  x  —  Ey,  plus  the 
quantity  discharged  by  the  pipe  P^  under  the  head  x  —  E^. 
The  general  method  of  procedure  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem  can  best  be  illustrated  by  an  example. 

EzAMPLK. — Referring  to  Fig.  23,  let  the  data  be  as  follows: 
iE"    =  300  feet;  /    =  3,000  feet;  rf   =  24  inches 
Ey  =  250  feet;  /,  =  2,000  feet;  dx  =  18  inches 
i?,  =  200  feet;  /,  =  1,500  feet;  d^  =  12  inches 

It  is  required  to  determine  the  quantities  Qx  and  Qt  discharged  by 
the  pipes  Px  and  /^,  respectively. 

Solution. — The  discharge  of  Py  which  is  equal  to  Qi  -\-  Q%t  will  be 
denoted  by  Q,  The  head  A  for  the  pipe  P  is  E  —  x,  or  300  —  x;  the 
heads  Ax  and  A,  for  Px  and  /\  are,  respectively,  x  —  250  and  x  —  200. 

Since  j^  =  j  (Art.  60),  or  //  =  1,000  X  j,  we  have 
7/=l,000X^-"      "'^-^ 


I/x  =  1,000  X 
A,  =  1,000  X 


3,000  3 

x^-_250  ^  Ar-250 

2,000  2 

■y-200  ^  X-2O0 

1.500  1.5 


Then  (Table  XIII),        Q  =  8.3i  '"^      ^ 


3 


Q.  =  3.9^ 


f;r-250 


-200 


But  j2  =  (?»  +  G.;  hence, 
Squaring, 

«>.«.p3:^.,5.l(€^«)^i.«f-7j<») 

Reducing  and  solving  for  x, 

X  =  297.4,  or  275.4 
There  will  frequently  be  some  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  right  value 
of  X,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  try  which  value  will  satisfy  the 
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equation  (7  =  (7,  -f  (?,.     There  cannot  be  two  solutions.     Trying  the 
second  value  as  the  one  more  likely  to  be  correct,  we  have, 


Q  =  8.3^-^?^  =  23.8 
C.  =  3.9-yp- 


275.4  -  250 


=  13.9 


Q>  =  '-^nPt-?-  =  «•« 


vSincc  <C?i  +  (?«  =  13.9  +  9.9  =  23.8  =  (?,  the  selected  value  of  x 
is  correct. 

53.  Pipe  With  Several  Brauches:  Numerical 
Illustration. — A  reservoir  R,  Fig.  24,  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  500  feet  above  datum.  It  is  desired  to  supply 
three  other  reservoirs,  situated,  respectively,  at  elevations 
of  310,  330,  and  460  feet  above  datum.  The  lowest  reser- 
voir, whose  elevation  is  310  feet,  is  to  receive  2  cubic  feet 
per  second  from  a  branch  pipe  3,500  feet  long;    the  next. 


iuo) 


Fig.  24 


with  an  elevation  of  330  feet,  is  to  receive  1  cubic  foot  per 
second  through  a  branch  2,000  feet  long;  and  the  third,  with 
an  elevation  of  460  feet,  is  to  receive  2.5  cubic  feet  per 
second  through  a  branch  4,000  feet  long.  The  first  point  of 
embranchment  is  3,000  feet  from  the  reservoir,  and  the 
second  comes  4,500  feet  from  the  first.  No  pipe  is  to  be 
less  than  0  inches  in  diameter.  All  the  elevations  and 
len«:ths  of  pipe  are  shown  in  the  figure.  It  may  be 
noted    here    that    in    this    figure    elevations    are    placed   in 
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marks  of  parenthesis.  This  is  a  very  convenient  practice , 
and  should  be  followed  in  all  drawings  where  elevations 
are  given. 

The  size  of  the  pipe  to  be  used  will  be  determined  by 
means  of  Table  XI I L  Beginning  with  the  pipe  3,500  feet 
long,  through  which  2  cnbic  feet  of  water  per  second  is  to 
be  delivered  at  an  elevation  of  310  feet,  we  shall  make  trials 
of  si^es  of  pipes  that  will  deliver  the  required  amount  of 
water  w*ith  the  head  that  is  available. 

Assutntng  the  diameter  to  be  6  inches,  Table  XIII  gives 

«H  =  18.629  X  2'  =  74.52 
tch,  multiplied  by  the  total  length  in  thousands,  or  3.5 
(since  H  is  the  head  in  l,tH}0  feet),  gives  260.8  feet  as  the 
required  head,  or  the  piezometric  height  at  ^i.  But  this 
would  require  the  elevation  of  the  water  in  the  piezometric 
tube  to  be  310  +  260. S,  or  570.8,  which  is  70,8  feet  higher 
than  the  upper  reservoir,  and  manifestly  impossible.  There- 
fore, the  6-inch  pipe  is  inadmissible,  on  account  of  the  great 
head  necessary.  An  8-inch  pipe  will  be  tried  next.  The 
necessary  head,  found  as  before,  is  59*8  feet,  and  the  piez- 
ometric elevation  at  /?,  becomes  310  -|-  69.8,  or  369,8,  feet. 
Since  the  elevation  of  the  reservoir  is  500  feet,  the  head 
available  is  probably  sufficient.  The  result  also  shows  the 
great  reduction  in  head  brought  about  by  a  comparatively 
small  increase  in  diameter.  This  is  because  the  discharge 
varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  head,  and  with  the  fifth 
power  of  the  diameter. 

The  elevation  369.8  gives  a  head  of  369.8  -  330,  or  39.8,  feet 
over  the  reservoir  whose  elevation  is  330,  and  to  which  1  cubic 
foot  of  water  per  second  is  to  be  delivered  through  2,000  feet 
of  pipe*  By  referring  to  Table  XI FT,  opposite  the  6-inch 
pipe,  it  is  seen  that  the  head  necessary  for  this  delivery  is 
18.629  X  r  X  2,  or  37/26,  feet.  As  this  is  a  little  less  than 
the  available  head  (39.8),  the  6-inch  pipe  may  be  used.  If  the 
head  had  been  greater  than  39.8,  a  larger  pipe  would  have 
been  required.  If  the  head  had  been  much  lesH  than  39,8,  a 
valve  would  have  been  used  on  the  pipe  to  cut  down  the  flow 
to  the  desired  amount 
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Before  determining  the  proper  diameter  of  the  4,500-foot 
pipe  lying  between  the  two  points  of  embranchment,  it  is 
best  to  determine  the  diameter  of  the  4,000-foot  pipe  that  is 
to  deliver  2.5  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  at  an  elevation 
of  460.  Trying  an  8-inch  pipe  in  the  manner  explained  above, 
it  is  found  too  small.  The  next  size,  a  12-inch  pipe,  requires, 
according  to  the  table,  a  total  head  of  13.4  at  the  point  of 
embranchment.  This  head,  added  to  the  elevation  of  the 
reservoir,  or  460,  gives  a  piezometric  elevation  of  473.4,  which 
is  less  than  that  of  the  upper  reservoir  R,  A  12-ihch  pipe 
will  therefore  be  selected. 

The  pipe  lying  between  the  two  embranchments  must  dis- 
charge 1  +  2  =  3  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  elevation  of 
the  upper  end  has  been  fixed  at  473.4,  and  that  of  the  lower 
end  at  369.8,  and  therefore  the  total  head  available  in  this 
stretch  is  473.4  -  369.8  =  103.6  feet.  Therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  that  will  discharge  3  cubic 
feet  at  a  distance  of  4,500  feet,  with  a  head  of  103.6  feet, 

which  is  equivalent  to  |^~  X  l,000,or  23.02,  feet  per  1,000  feet. 
4,500 

It  is  found  from  Table  XIII  that  the  head  -^corresponding 

to  a  10-inch  pipe  is 

1.3674x3*  =  12.31  feet 

There  is,  therefore,  head  enough  to  deliver  more  water 
than  the  desired  3  cubic  feet. 

But  if  the  next  smaller  pipe  is  tried,  it  is  seen  that  there  is 
not  head  enough.  Therefore,  a  10-inch  pipe  must  be  used, 
and  a  valve  set  in  to  partly  throttle  the  flow.  If  the  pipes 
are  all  left  open,  and  an  equilibrium  of  flow  is  established, 
the  piezometric  head  would  be  somewhat  greater  than 
473.4,  which  would  increase  the  flow  through  the  6-  and 
8-inch  pipes,  and  would  decrease  the  flow  through  the 
12-inch  pipe. 

Finally,  it  is  required  to  calculate  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
3,000  feet  long  that  leads  from  the  reservoir  to  the  first 
point  of  embranchment.  This  pipe  must  carry  the  total 
quantity  of  flow,  2.5  -f  1  -f  2  =  5.5  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  head  is  500  —  473.4,  or  26.6,  feet,  which  is  equivalent  to 
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2?:§.  X  1,000,  or  8.87.  feet  per  1,000.     It  will  be  found  by  the 

3,000 

table,  trying  first  a  14-inch  pipe,  that  the  head  required  is 
.241  X  5.5*,  or  7.29,  and  since  there  is  8.87  feet  available,  the 
14-inch  pipe  will  be  the  proper  size  to  adopt. 


COMPOUND  PIPE  lilNE 

56.  Formula  for  Dischargee. — The  term  compound 
pipe  line  is  applied  to  a  line  composed  of  pipes  of  different 
sizes.  Such  combinations  are  often  found  in  old  systems, 
and  it  is  important  to  know  how  to  calculate  their  discharge. 
Let  a  system  of  pipes  /*,,  Z',,  P^,  Z^,  P^,  Fig.  26,  of  diameters 
iJt.d^t  etc.,  and  lengths  A,/,,/,,  etc.,  respectively,  lead 
from  a  reservoir  P,  and  let  k  be  the  total  head  for  the  whole 
compound  line.     The  elevations  of  the  reservoir  and  outlet 


are,  respectively,  £  and  E,,  It  is  required  to  determine  the 
discharge  Q.  Let  ;r„;c„  etc.  be  the  piezometric  elevations 
at  the  junctions  /i,/,,  etc.  Then,  the  value  Hi  for  the 
£  —  Xt 


pipe  A   is    1,000  X 


A 


Let  r,  be   the   coefficient   by 


which  Q*  must  be  multiplied  to  obtain  /^,,  as  determined 
from  Table  XIII.     Then, 

r.  Q'  =  1,000  X  ^^.  and  ^^-  =  £  -  x.  (a) 

1 1  1,UUU 

For  A,  the  head  is  x,  -  x„  //.  =  1,000  X  — -^— ,  and, 


denoting  by  f,  the  coefficient  of  Q^  in  Table  XIII, 
c.Q'  =  1,000  X^'~^ 


/. 


/.     •  ^"^  1.000  ~  ""'      ^* 


(*) 
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Similarly,  for  the  pipes  P,,  A,  and  /*„ 

c.Q'  =  \Smx  •'■"  ~  ■?^-,  and  ^^  =  x.-x.         U) 

c.Q'  =  lSmx  ^J-;  and  ^-^*  ^  x.-x.        (d) 

f.  e'  =  1,000  X  ""''^'^  and  ^' '^'  =  a:.  -  £•.         (^) 
Adding  equations  (a)  to  («•) ,  and  noticing  that  E  —  E,  =  h, 

C,  /,   +  f .  /.  +  f.  /.  +  <•«/«  +  f.  /.    w    /Ot     _      r  E-      _      t. 

~Tooo ^"^  -^-^. -A, 


u  /^  /  1.000  A 

whence         Q  =  -v/ — ,    ;-         ,  ,    r 

\r»  /,  +  f.  /.  +  r,  /,  -f  ^4  /*  +  ^.  /. 

A  similar  formula  applies  to  any  number  of  pipes. 

Example  1. — Fig.  26  represents  a  reservoir  R  whose  elevation  is 
500  feet,  ta])ped  by  a  pipe  30  inches  in  diameter,  4,500  feet  long,  con- 


u^imo 


nected  by  a  reducer  with  a  pipe  24  inches  in  diameter,  6,0CX)  feet  long, 
discharging  freely  at  an  elevation  of  400  feet.     What  is  the  delivery  of 

the  system? 

Solution.— Here,  /;  =  500  -  400  =   1(X).  A  =  4,500,  r»  =  .00444. 

/,  =  6, (XX),  and  r,  =  .01446.     Substituting  these  values  in  the  formula, 

^  ^      /  "  "  1,000  X  100  " 


.00444  X  4,r>(X)  -\-  .0144b  X  6,000  '^ 


Example  2. — To  find  the  discharge  of  a  compound  pipe  line  when 
the  lengths  and  diameters  are  as  follows:  1,100  feet  of  86-inch  pipe; 
1.500  feet  of  24-inch  pipe;  1  .MM)  feet  of  2()-inch  pipe;  and  2,(XX)  feet  of 
18-inch  pipe.  The  extremity  of  the  IS-inch  pipe  is  87  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  distributing  reservoir. 
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Solution.— Here,  h  =  87,  c^  =  .00168,  /»  =  1,100,  r.  =  .01446, 
/,  =  1.500,  r,  =  .03769,  /,  =  1,800.  c^  =  .06545,  and  U  =  2,000.  Sub- 
stituting these  values  in  the  formula, 

i.oocr>r87~~ 


cV 


00168  X  1,100  -f  .01446  X  1,500  +  .01^769  X  1,800  +  .0(i545  X  2,000 
=  19.7  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  Ans. 


EXAMPLE    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  discharge  of  a  compound  pipe  line  made  up  of 
the  following  lengths  and  diameters:  2,200  feet  of  12-inch;  1,700  feet 
of  10-inch;  1,100  feet  of  8-inch;  and  2,000  feet  of  6-inch;  //  =  120  feet? 
(^)  How  much  less  is  the  discharge  than  if  the  line  were  all  12-inch 
pipe?     (r)   How  much  greater  than  if  the  line  were  all  6-inch  pipe? 

{(a)   1.62  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 
\b)  4.04  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  less 
(r)     .66  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  greater 


57.     Replacingr  Compoiincl  System  byaSln^irle  Pipe. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  replace  with  a  single  pipe  an  old 
compound  system.  This  can  readily  be  done  when  the  dis- 
charging capacity,  or  Q,  and  the  total  head,  or  //,  of  the 
compound  system  have  been  determined.  The  problem  is 
simply  to  find  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  when  the  length,  head, 
and  discharge  are  given,  and  can  be  solved  by  Table  IV  in 
Hydraulics,  Part  2,  or  by  Table  XIII,  Art.  51,  in  the  manner 
illustrated  in  the  following  example. 

Example.— To  replace  with  a  single  pipe  a  compound  pipe  5,000  feet 
long,  the  head  being  65  feet,  and  the  discharge,  10  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Solution.— Here,  H  ==  1,000  X  ^  vJy*  =  l*^-    I^enoting  by  rthecoef- 
ficient  of  Q*  in  Table  XIII,  we  may  write  //  =  r  C*,  and.  therefore, 

.  =  ^  =  -^1  =    13 
Q*        10' 

Looking  in  the  table,  the  coefficient  of  Q^  for  a  16-in.  pipe  is  seen  to 

be  .12,  the  nearest  value  to  .13.     These  two  values  are  practically  equal, 

and  a  16-in.  pipe  may  be  considered  to  answer  the  requirements. 


EXAMPLES     FOR    PRACTICE 

1.     Find  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  necessary  to  replace  a  compound 

pipe   line  having  the  following  elements:    2.700  feet  of   Ki-inch  pipe; 

1,300  feet  of  12-inch  pipe;  and  1,250  feet  of  10-inch  pipe.     The  point 

of  discharge  is  107  feet  below  the  level  of  the  reservoir.         Ans.  12  in. 
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2.  The  discharge  through  a  compound  pipe  line  4,900  feet  long  is 
8  cubic  feet  per  s#^cond.  The  point  of  discharge  is  80  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  distributing  reservoir.  What  must  be  the  diameter  of  a 
single  pipe  that  will  replace  the  old  compound  system?        Ans.  14  in. 


ROUGHNESS  OF  PIPES 

58.  Effect  of  Roii^ch  Pipe  on  Formulas. — As  explained 
in  Hydraulics,  a  smooth  pipe  is  a  pipe  presenting  a  clean 
surface  of  absolutely  uniform  diameter,  that  is,  having  no 
depressions  or  elevations  on  its  interior  surface.  A  rougrh 
pipe  is  a  pipe  that,  from  contact  with  certain  kinds  of  water, 
has  become  roughened  by  the  development  of  small  vegetable 
growths,  or  by  other  accumulated  deposits  or  alterations, 
such  as  rust,  or  that  has  been  jointed  in  a  way  to  form  small 
projections  or  depressions  at  the  joints.  These  conditions 
not  only  cause  a  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  but 
have  a  very  considerable  effect  on  the  velocity,  as  is  shown 
by  the  values  of  /  in  different  experiments  with  pipes  of 
varying  smoothness.  In  designing  a  pipe  line,  care  should 
be  taken  to  use  a  proper  value  for  the  coefficient  /.  It  was 
stated  in  Hydraulics  that  it  is  wise  and  safe  to  compute  the 
diameter  of  a  pipe  for  a  condition  of  absolute  roughness, 
making  /  twice  what  it  is  for  smooth  pipes. 

59.  Tuberculatlon. — By  far  the  most  serious  cause  of 
roughness  in  pipes  is  tuberculation.  By  tuberciilatiou  is 
meant  a  system  of  conical  projections,  or  tubercles,  forming 
on  the  interior  surface  of  a  pipe,  originally  from  some  rust 
spot,  and  varying  in  height  from  i  to  1  inch,  with  irreg- 
ular and  varying  bases.  These  tubercles  are  usually  scat- 
tered at  frequent  intervals  over  the  surface,  although  they 
often  coalesce  and  form  what  resembles  a  large  rough  blister. 
They  are  formed  only  in  pipes  that  are  not  properly  coated, 
and  even  then  not  always,  since  not  all  waters  produce  them. 
These  tubercles  are  not  solid,  and  are  easily  removable  by 
the  thumb  nail;  yet  their  influence  on  the  discharging  capacity 
of  pipes  is  very  great.  A  rough  pipe  4  inches  in  diameter, 
badly  tuberculated,  may  have  but  12  per  cent,  of  its  original 
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capacity.  A  48-inch  pipe  in  the  same  condition  may  have  its 
capacity  reduced  25  per  cent.  As  tubercles  rarely  attain  a 
height  of  more  than  1  inch,  the  proportion  of  reduced  area  in 
a  4-inch  pipe  is  very  much  greater  than  in  one  48  inches  in 
diameter. 

60-  Pipe  Coating, — The  subject  of  pipe  coating  is  one 
that  rarely  receives  from  engineers  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  coating  as  well  as  on 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  applied.  Mr.  Rafter^  an 
eminent  hydraulic  engineer,  states,  as  a  result  of  his  wide 
experience,  that  many  American  pipe  foundries  apply  no  coat- 
m^  whatever,  and  that  others  apply  the  coating  so  carelessly 
as  to  make  its  subsequent  failure  fairly  certain.  In  some 
cases,  the  formula  for  the  mixture  is  not  known  to  the 
proprietors,  cheap,  patented  preparations  being  bought  in 
the  open  market.  His  impression  seems  to  be  that  the 
foundrymen  consider  the  subject  of  pipe  coating  of  small 
importance*  and  that,  so  long  as  the  preservative  adheres 
and  hardens  readily,  every  necessary  condition  is  deemed  to 
be  fulfilled.  The  fact  that  the  material  tised  for  producing 
a  proper  preservative  is  a  complex  matter  and  subject  to 
special  conditions  to  secure  the  best  results  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked.  He  illustrates  this  point  by  the  statement 
that  water  mains,  properly  coated  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith* s 
protective  coal-tar  varnish,  were  about  as  perfect  and  free 
from  blemish  in  1906  as  when  laid  in  1873.  Experience  in 
tnany  cities  confirms  the  views  of  this  eminent  engineer. 

This  Angus  Smith  coating  is  not  a  patented  article,  and,  if 
insisted  on,  will  be  furnished  and  used  by  any  large  foundry 
at  an  additional  expense  of  but  a  few  cents  per  ton.  The 
process  is  simply  to  immerse  the  pipe  while  hot  in  a  bath  of 
1>oiling  coal  pitch,  from  which  all  naphtha  compounds  have 
been  removed.  The  residuum  is  hard,  insoluble*  odorless* 
aod  tasteless.  This  coating,  if  applied  over  any  rust  spots, 
will  subsequently  peel  off;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
pipe  be  clipped  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  molds  and  while  hot, 
so  that  Its  pores  may  absorb  as  mucb  of  the  mixture  as 
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possible.  Mr.  Rafter  concludes:  *'The  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  coating  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance, 
and  hair-splitting  formulas  are  of  absolutely  no  use,  so  long 
as  an  indefinite  reduction  of  delivery  is  possible,  due  to  a 
more  or  less  constant  deterioration  of  the  interior  coating. 
As  regards  cast-iron  water  mains,  the  coal-pitch  preparation 
of  Dr.  Angus  Smith  as  originally  applied  at  Manchester  is 
the  best  thus  far  devised.  So  far  as  is  definitely  known,  it 
protects  the  pipe  indefinitely,  if  applied  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  original  specification." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  engineer  not  only  controls 
to  a  large  extent  the  length  of  life  of  a  pipe  system,  but  may 
materially  diminish  the  first  cost  by  insisting  on  a  coating 
that  he  is  confident  will  preserve  the  full  diameter  of  the 
pipe  and  thus  allow  the  use  of  a  smaller  pipe  than  would  be 
necessary  if  the  pipe  were  expected  to  become  tuberculated. 
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TABIiE  I 
WATER  CONSUMPTION,  FOR  1896,  IN   BOSTON  AND  SUBURBS 


Water  Consumption 

Character  of  House 

Gallons 

per  Day 

Per  Family 

Per  Head 

Highest-cost  apartment  house 

221 

59 

First-class  apartment  house 

185 

46 

Moderate-class  apartment  houj 

se.           123 

32 

Poorest-class  apartment  house 

i  .             80 

17 

Average  of  all  apartment  houi 

>es           139 

36 

Average  of  metered  houses  . 

221 

44 

Best-class  houses   .... 

118 

23 

Middle-class  houses  .    .    . 

80 

20 

Moderate-cost  houses    .    . 

95 

20 

Low-cost  houses     .... 

55 

12 

Modern  houses 

132 

26 

Houses  with  one  faucet    . 

35 

7 

TABLE  II 
WATER    CONSUMPTION    ACCORDING    TO    POPULATION 


Population 

Number  of  Cities 
Included 

Consumption  per 

Head  per  Day 

Gallons 

10,000  to 

20,000 

26 

112 

20,000  to 

30,000 

17 

115 

30,000  to 

40,000 

9 

120 

40,000  to 

50,000 

8 

130 

50,000  to 

60,000 

6 

127 

60,000  to 

70,000 

5 

135 

70,000  to 

80,000 

5 

120 

80,000  to 

90,000 

4 

107 

90,000  to  250,000 

6 

153 

250,000  to 

500,000 

3 

212 

136-6 
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TABLE  in 

WATER  CONSUMPTION  AS  AFFECTED  BT  METERS 


Percentage  of  Taps  Metered 

Consumption  per  Day 

per  Head 

Gallons 

Less  than  lo  per  cent 

Between  lo  and  25  per  cent 

Between  25  and  50  per  cent 

More  than  50  per  cent 

153 
no 

104 
62 

TABLE  IV 
WATER  CONSUMPTION  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES 


Purpose  for  Which  Used 


Domestic  .    . 
iManufacturing 
Public     .    .    . 
Waste     .    .    . 

Total      .    . 


Consumption  in  Gallons 
per  Head  per  Day 
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TABIiE  V 

WATBR    KKQUIRBD    FOR    FIRE 


Population 

Number  of  Fir©  Streams  Required  Simultaneously 
According  to 

Freeman 

Shedd 

Fanning 

Kuichling 

l|0O0 

2  to    3 

3 

4,000 

7 

6 

S.ooo 

4  to    8 

5 

6 

10,000 

6  to  12 

7 

10 

9 

2O1OOO 

8  to  15 

10 

12 

40,000 

12  to  18 

M 

18 

50,000 

14 

20 

60,000 

15  to  22 

r? 

22 

100,000 

20  to  30 

22 

18 

23 

150,000 

25 

34 

180,000 

30 

3S 

aoo,ooo 

30  to  so 

40 

250,000 

44 

300,000 

48 
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TABLE  VI 

DAILY    WATER     CONSUMPTION.    FOB     18»7.    IN 
DIFFERENT    CITIES 


Gallons 

Gallons 

City 

per  Head 

City 

per  Head 

per  Day 

per  Day 

Allegheny,  Pa.  .    . 

247 

Natchez,  Miss.  .    . 

27 

Atlanta,  Ga.   .    .    . 

42 

New  Orleans,  La. . 

37 

Boston,  Mass.   .    . 

100 

New  York,  N.Y.  . 

116 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.    .    . 

271 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 

215 

Camden,  N.  J.   .    . 

200 

Portsmouth,  N.H. 

30 

Charleston,  S.  C.  . 

27 

Providence,  R.  I.  . 

57 

Chicago,  111.  .    .    . 

109 

Rochester,  N.Y.  . 

71 

Cincinnati,  Ohio    . 

135 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  .    . 

60 

Cleveland,  Ohio    . 

142 

San  Francisco, Cal. 

63 

Dayton,  Ohio .   .    . 

50 

Washington,  D.C. 

200 

Fall  River,  Mass.  . 

43 

Yonkers,N.Y.  .    . 

200 

TABT^E  VII 

DAILY   AVERAGE    CONSUMPTION    FOR   VARIOUS    MONTHS, 
IN    TERMS    OF    I>A1I.Y    AVERAGE    FOR    YEAR 


Month 

Daily 

Consumption 

Per  Cent. 

Month 

Daily 

Consumption 

Per  Cent. 

January   .    .    . 
February.    .    . 
March  .    . 
April     .... 

May 

June 

87.2 
89.0 
88.6 

89.7 

99.8 

114. 0 

July 

August  .  .  . 
j  September  .   . 

October  .  .  . 
1  November .  . 
i  December  .    . 

123.0 

113.5 

109.4 

103.0 

92.1 

88.7 
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TABIiE  VIII 
RATIO    OF    MAXIMUM    TO    AVERAGE    CONSUMPTION 


City 

Ratio  of  Monthly 
Maximum  to 

Average 
Consumption 

Ratio  of  Daily 
Maximum  to 

Average 
Consumption 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Louisville,  Ky 

Marquette,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newton,  Mass 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

114 

108 
124 
114 
107 
118 
117 
115 
127 

139 
113 
125 
III 
no 
122 

119 
168 
116 

153 
146 

157 
178 
150 

135 
194 

M3 
153 
122 

155 
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TABLE  XI 

MONTHLY    EVAPORATION,    IN    VERTICAL.    INCHES,    TO 
BOSTON    AND    ROCHESTER 


Month 


January  . 
February 
March  .    . 
April    .    . 
May      .    . 
June     .    . 
July      .    . 
August    . 
September 
October   . 
November 
December 
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TABIiE  XII 

TIEL.D  OF  WATERSHED 

Drainage  Areas  ot  From  20  to  200  Square  Afiles 

^              ^                           Drainage  Area  ^Minimum  Flow 

Name  of  Stream                   qoiiab«  Mh  rc  Gallons  per  Day 

SQUARE  MILES  ^^^   SQUARE  MiLE 

Sudbury 78  234,000 

Hale's  Brook 24  877,500 

Croton  (west  branch)   .         20  130,000 

Ramapo 160  910,000 

Pequannock 63  845,000 

Paulinskill 126  845,000 

Pequest 83  1,105,000 

Tohickon 102  6,500 

Neshaminy      139  58,500 

Perkiomea 152  325,000 

Rock  Creek     .....         64  741,000 

Hackensack 115  1,235,000 

Drainage  Area  ot  From  200  to  2,000  Square  Afiles 

Concord 361  1,105,000 

Charles 215  1,300,000 

Housatonic 790  1,072,500 

Croton 339  975>ooo 

Passaic      797  1,105,000 

Schuylkill 1,800  1,105,000 

Raritan 879  910,000 

Potomac 920  143,000 

Greenbrier 870  780,000 

Shenandoah 770  1,085,500 

Neuse 1,000  1,254,500 

Great  Egg  Harbor     .    .       216  i,755,ooo 
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TABIiE  Xin 

APPROXIMATE    FORMULAS    FOR    FliOW    THROUGH 
SMOOTH    CAST-IRON    PIPBS 


Size  of 
Pipe 

Value  of  / 

H 

In  Terms  of  Q 

Q 

In  Terms  of  /f 

4 

.024043 

147.25   j2* 

.08241  V^ 

6 

.023097 

18.629  Q' 

.23169  v^ 

8 

.022308 

4.2696  j2* 

.48395  v^ 

10 

.021803 

1.3674  Q' 

.85517  v^ 

12 

.021257 

.53576 Q' 

1.3662  v^ 

14 

.020692 

.24129  j2" 

2.0358  v^ 

i6 

.020193 

.12078(2" 

2.877s  ^ 

i8 

.019719 

.06545  Q' 

3.9089  -^ 

20 

.0^9229 

.03769  Q' 

5.1512  v^ 

24 

.018359 

.0144612" 

8.3160  ^[ff 

30 

.017215 

.00444  Q" 

15.0024  ^[H 

36 

.016217 

.00168  j2" 

24.3827  V^ 

42 

.015313 

.00073  Q* 

36.8896  ViV 

48 

.014488 

.00036  j2" 

52.9553  v;^ 
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(PART  2) 


PIPE  LINES 


METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

1»  Gravity  System,^ — Systems  of  water  distribution 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  gravity ^  distribuiing' 
mervair,  and  direci-pressure  systems.  In  the  grnvlty  sys- 
tem, the  source  of  the  wateri  whatever  it  may  be,  is  at  such 
anelevation^  with  respect  to  the  city  or  town  supplied  by  the 
system,  that  full  and  adequate  pressure  in  the  pipes  is 
obtained  directly  from  that  elevation*  This  is  by  far  the 
best  of  the  three  systems,  since  it  insures  a  pressure  in  the 
pipes  at  all  times;  the  amount  of  water  available  is  ample, 
unless  the  supply  fails  altogether;  and  when  once  the 
system  is  installed,  the  expense  of  distribution  is  nothing. 
This  last  advantage  is  of  great  value,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  considerations:  The  cost  of  pumping  is  about 
5  cents  per  million  gallons  lifted  1  foot,  A  town  of  10,000 
people  uses  about  1»000,000  gallons  a  day,  and,  to  secure 
good  pressure,  that  amount  of  water  must  be  lifted  at  least 
1^50  feet*  The  cost  will  then  be  about  $7.50  a  day^  or 
$2,737.50  a  year,  which  is  the  interest,  at  5  per  cent,,  on 
$.54,750,  Therefore,  a  city  or  town  will  be  justified  in  spend- 
ing this  amount  for  a  gravity  supply  in  order  to  avoid  pump- 
ing. To  furnish  and  lay  a  main  for  a  small  city  costs  about 
|5  a  foot,  so  that  the  amount  just  named  will  allow  a  main 
about  2  miles  long  to  be  built  to  replace  a  pumping  system, 

CtpVfixhUd  bjf  iHUrvationai  Ttrtdook  Company.     Enfer^J  at  Siattottfrf  Hall,  London 
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The  money  available  for  pipe  lines,  however,  is  affected  by 
the  amount  necessary  to  construct  such  head-works  as  dams, 
intakes,  etc. 

The  gravity  system  has  the  additional  advantage,  not  to 
be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  a  certainty  of  water  at 
all  times,  not  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  pumps,  the 
shortage  of  fuel  supply,  the  faithfulness  of  employes,  nor 
many  other  factors  that  make  pumping  uncertain. 

2.  Distributing-Reservoir  System. — When  it  is  not 
practicable  to  obtain  a  source  of  supply  sufficiently  high 
to  permit  a  gravity  system,  pumps  must  be  used.  The 
distributing-reservoir  system  includes  the  source  of 
supply,  such  as  a  lake,  a  river,  or  wells;  pumps  by  which 
the  water  is  lifted;  and  a  reservoir  or  standpipe,  or  merely 
a  tank  into  which  the  water  is  forced,  and  from  which  it  runs 
to  the  city  by  gravity.  If  a  reservoir  is  constructed  at  a 
suitable  elevation,  the  result,  so  far  as  a  satisfactory  distri- 
bution is  concerned,  is  equal  to  the  gravity  supply,  and  the 
system  is  inferior  only  in  the  constant  outlay  for  running  the 
pumps.  The  reservoir  is  made  large  enough  to  hold  a  day's 
supply,  so  that  any  accident  to  the  pumps  may  be  repaired 
without  a  water  famine,  and  the  pumps  need  not  be  run  at 
night,  which  is  a  saving  in  expense.  If  water  can  be 
obtained  to  supply  power,  the  cost  of  running  is  much 
reduced,  and  the  plant  becomes  independent  of  the  fuel 
supply,  which  is  uncertain.  Where  land  at  a  suitable  eleva- 
tion cannot  be  obtained,  a  standpipe  or  an  elevated  tank  is 
used  instead  of  a  reservoir.  The  difference  between  the 
operation  of  a  standpipe  or  tank  and  that  of  an  ordinary 
reservoir  is  that,  in  the  latter,  water  is  pumped  into  the 
reservoir  through  a  supply  main,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
city  through  a  separate  system  of  pipes;  while,  in  the  stand- 
pipe  and  tank,  the  water  is  usually  pumped  into  the  dis- 
tributing main  itself,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  street 
main,  and  leads  to  the  standpipe  or  tank,  into  which  it  opens. 

The  amount  of  storage  in  a  standpipe  or  tank  is  small, 
probably  not  more  than  100,000  gallons  (a  few  hours'  supply 
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Dniy),  and  hence  there  is  always  some  danger  of  the  st^>ply 
becoming  insufficient  at  times  when  the  pnmps  need  repairs. 
A  standpipe  or  tank,  however,  has  one  important  advantage 
over  an  ordinary  reservoin  namely,  that  it  allows  the  water 
level  to  be  maintained  at  the  proper  height  for  a  moderate 
pressure,  sufficient  for  all  domestic  needs,  and  when,  as  in 
times  of  fire,  the  pressure  needs  to  be  increased,  a  valve  can 
be  closed  at  the  base  of  the  standpipe  or  tank,  and  the  pump 
pressure  made  as  high  as  the  pump  can  give  or  the  mains 
resist.  In  the  gravity  system,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  pres- 
sure sufficient  for  fires  is  provided,  the  stress  in  the  pipes  is 
excessive  at  all  other  times,  and  causes  leakage  and  breaks. 
The  design  and  construction  of  reservoirs,  standpipes.  and 
elevated  tanks  is  treated  in  another  Section. 

3.  Direct-Pressure  System. — In  the  direct-pressure 
system,  water  is  forced  by  the  pumps  directly  into  the  dis- 
tributing mains,  there  being  no  provision  for  storage.  The 
quantity  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  supplied  are  regulated 
by  the  working  of  the  pumps.  Some  years  ago,  this  system 
was  popular  for  cities  built  on  fiat  level  areas,  saving,  as  it 
did,  the  cost  of  the  standpipe  or  tank;  and  the  pumps  used 
(the  Holley  pumps,  from  which  the  system  is  often  called  the 
Holley  system)  were  supposed  to  be  so  designed  as  to  be 
readily  adapted  to  differences  in  pressure  and  delivery.  This 
system  is  now,  however,  used  only  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions, as  it  is  neither  convenient,  certain,  nor  economical. 

4.  Pressure  in  Water-Supply  Pii>es. — The  pressure 
of  water  in  pipes  is  usually  indicated  by  an  ordinary  steam  or 
pressure  gauge  attached  to  the  water  pipe  at  some  point. 
For  the  proper  supply  of  the  upper  stories  of  residences,  a 
pressure,  at  the  street  level,  of  from  25  to  30  pounds  per  square 
inch  is  considered  sufficient;  in  business  districts,  with  their 
high  office  buildings,  from  35  to  40  pounds  is  necessary. 

5.  Fire  service  requires  a  pressure  greater  than  that 
provided  for  domestic  use,  both  because  the  rate  at  which 
water  is  used  is  greater  than  in  domestic  consumption,  and 
because  the  height  to  which  the  water  must  be  thrown  is 
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g:reater.  A  pressure  of  80  to  100  pounds  is  not  too  great 
when  the  pipe  pressure  is  depended  on  for  forcing  the  water 
through  hose  to  a  fire.  It  is  often  cheaper,  however,  espe- 
cially in  large  cities,  to  provide  a  lower  pressure  for  ordinary 
occasions,  and  use  fire-engines  in  case  of  fire.  Like  many 
other  engineering  questions,  the  problem  of  pressure  requires 
for  its  solution  a  careful  weighing  of  different  conditions  and 
possibilities,  on  which  a  comparison  of  costs  can  be  made. 
There  is  a  definite  and  certain  value  in  a  fire  pressure  ready 
at  all  times  of  day  and  night,  a  pressure  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  attach  hose  to  a  hydrant  at  any  time  and  obtain  a 
powerful  stream  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  pres- 
sure means  heavier  pipe  in  the  street,  and  often  a  greater 
expense  in  the  construction  of  high  reservoirs  or  standpipes, 
a  greater  expense  for  pumping  to  a  height  unnecessary 
during  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  continual  expense  in 
repairing  leaks  in  house  fixtures. 

A  better  plan  is  to  have  a  reservoir  that  supplies  the 
necessary  pressure  at  ordinary  times,  and,  by  means  of  a 
cut-off  valve,  allows  the  pumps  to  speed  up  and  increase  the 
pressure  in  the  mains  alone  at  times  of  fire.  If  automatic 
and  reliable  devices  r.re  installed,  by  which  this  change  of 
pressure  can  be  made  certain  at  critical  times,  such  an 
arrangement  is  nearly  ideal.  Additional  pumps  may  be 
installed,  allowing  the  regular  pumps  to  run  at  full  capacity,  in 
which  case  carefully  banked  fires  must  be  maintained  under  the 
auxiliary  boilers  at  all  times.  Or,  the  auxiliary  pump  may 
be  run  by  an  electric  motor  that  can  be  started  at  any  time. 

6.  No  installation  that  includes  a  pump  should  be  with- 
out an  extra  pump  for  cases  of  emergency.  All  pumps  need 
occasional  repairing,  and  the  service  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted while  repairs  are  being  made.  Furthermore,  a  break- 
down is  most  probable  when  the  demands  are  heaviest  and 
when  a  diminution  or  interruption  of  the  supply  would  be 
most  serious.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that 
every  piece  of  apparatus  that  may,  by  continual  use,  get  out  of 
order  and  thereby  jeopardize  the  supply,  should  be  in  duplicate. 
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DKSXGX  OF  A  PIPE  SYSTEM 

7.  Surveys  and  Maim,— In  designing  a  water  supply 
for  a  town,  a  complete  survey  of  the  town  should  be  made, 
and  a  map  prepared  showing  all  the  present  and  the  proposed 
streets,  A  full  set  of  levels  should  be  taken,  determining 
the  elevations  of  all  street  intersections,  of  the  source  of 
siipply,  of  all  points  where  the  grade  changes,  and  of  any 
other  points  whose  elevations  may  affect  the  design.  The 
map  should  show  the  depth  and  width  of  all  ri\*ers,  streams, 
and  0ulleys»  and  all  other  physical  features  that  may  be  of 
value  for  planning  or  constructing  the  system.  Elevations 
are  most  conveniently  shown  by  contours,  although  those 
of  important  points  should  be  indicated  by  numbers.  The 
density  of  population  should  be  ascertained  for  the  different 
sections  of  the  town,  that  is,  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  acre  in  each  district.  This  density  will  vary  from  about 
15  per  acre,  in  regions  of  scattered  residences,  to  about 
90  per  acre,  in  tenement^house  districts.  This  difference  in 
density  can  be  conveniently  shown  on  the  map  by  light  tints 
of  different  colors,  or  by  increasing  the  depth  of  tint  to  show 
iacreasing  density  of  population* 

The  map  serves  both  as  an  aid  in  laying  out  the  distribu- 
tion system  and  as  a  record  of  the  system  when  installed.  It 
is  convenient  to  have  a  large  map,  3  or  4  feet  square,  on 
which  the  entire  system  can  be  shown  and  studied  as  a  whole? 
and  also  a  series  of  maps  about  24  inches  square,  on  which 
sections  of  the  city  can  be  drawn  to  a  large  scale  {SO  feet  to 
1  inch  is  a  suitable  scale).  On  the  large  map  are  shown  the 
positions  of  the  reservoir  or  pumping  station,  and  of  the 
mains,  with  all  the  laterals,  cross-pipes,  blow-offs,  dead  ends, 
etc.;  on  the  small  maps  are  shown  the  exact  positions  of  the 
pipes  in  the  streets,  with  the  hydrants  and  valves  and  all 
other  appurtenances.  The  large-scale  maps  should  be  drawn 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  show  by  the  frontages  of  the 
several  properties  the  approximate  assessments  to  be  made, 
if  that  method  of  collecting  money  for  construction  is 
adopted. 
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8.  liocation  and  Size  of  Pipes. — In  general,  the  water 
should  go  from  the  reservoir  or  other  source  to  the  center 
of  population  as  directly  as  possible.  The  application  of 
this  principle,  however,  is  very  difficult,  and  the  engineer, 
in  determining  the  location,  must  make  a  very  careful  study 
of  all  the  conditions  involved.  Where  the  population  is  dis- 
tributed uniformly  over  a  large  level  area,  the  principle  does 
not  apply,  and  the  distribution  is  usually  made  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  Fig.  1,  which  shows  the  main  A  B  leading  from 
the  reservoir,  and  submains  leading  from  both  sides  of  the 
main  to  cover  the  entire  area.     By  this  arrangement,  the 


Fig.  1 

quantity  of  water  needed  for  each  section  of  the  city  is 
estimated,  and  the  size  of  the  pipe  determined  for  that 
quantity  with  the  head  available.  The  arrangement  has  the 
further  advantage  that,  in  case  of  a  break,  one  valve,  as  at  C 
can  be  closed,  and  a  section  of  the  system  cut  off.  But, 
although  pipes  are  frequently  designed  according  to  this 
system,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that,  at  the  end  of  each  pipe, 
there  are  so-called  dead  oiids,  where  the  water  becomes 
stagnant  and  sediment  accumulates. 

9.  It  is  found  more  satisfactory  to  connect  all  the  dead 
ends,  where  possible,  as  shown  at  D  and  E,  Fig.  1,  so  that 
water  may  circulate  around  the  system,  and  a  hydrant  or 
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faucei  Bl  D  or  E  may  draw  water  from  either  submaiD,  Id 
Allies  tbat  are  laid  otat  on  the  rectangular  plan,  the  connec- 
tions of  dead  ends  form  a  regular  gridiron  system  in  which 
the  snbmains  run  in  one  direction  at  intervals  of  about  four 
blocks,  and  connect  with  small  pipes  at  the  extreme  ends 
and  at  street  intersections.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig,  2*  Id  this  system,  no  stagnation  is  possible,  since  the 
water  is  contmually  circulating*  It  is  evident,  however, 
|that  in  this  case  there  is  no  possibility  of  accurately  com- 
muting the  Sizes  of  the  several  pipes.  When  a  faucet  is 
opened,  the  pressure 


at   once  dropji  in  all 
the  connecting  pipes* 
But  if  the  assumption 
■  is  cuade  that  any  sec- 
It  ton.  as  that  enclosed 
7y  the  dotted  lines,  is 
Psupplied   entirely  by  ikhki^ 
I  the  submain   leading 
to    that   section,   the 
|assumptioo  is  on  the 
side   of   safety^  since 
any  point  of  that  sec- 
tion will  also  receive 
water  from  the  sul)- 
mains  adjoining  on 
each    side.     So,   in   calculating   the    sizes   of   mains,    it   is 
asstimed  that  the  total  quantity  needed  in  any  district  is  to  be 
delivered  at  the  extremity  of  the  main  supplying  that  district. 


Fig.  2 


10*     The    gridiron   system    has   the   disadvantage    that, 

rhtle  valves  may  be  so  placed  that  any  block  can  be  cut  out 

by  closing  two  valves,  one  at  each  end  of  the  block,  a  large 

number  of  valves  are  needed,  lour  for  each  intersection  or 

>ss.     In   practice,  a  system   is  often  laid  out  that   is   a 

>mprotnise   between   the   gridiron   and   the   dead-end  sys- 

|ero,    connections  being   provided  where   possible  without 

"largely  increasing   the  cost  of  installation;   where  there  is 
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no  convenient  way  of  connecting  dead  ends,  they  are  left 
unconnected,  and  the  sediment  is  blown  out  occasionally 
through  hydrants  or  specially  provided  blow-offs. 

11.  The  size  of  laterals  is  largely  a  matter  of  expediency. 
A  4-inch  pipe  will  carry  water  enough  for  the  domestic  uses 
of  about  1,000  persons,  or,  with  the  usual  density  of  suburban 
residences,  for  about  1  mile  of  street.  But  for  fire  purposes, 
a  4-inch  pipe  will  deliver  water  at  a  rate  barely  sufficient  to 
supply  one  fire  stream.  If,  therefore,  the  laterals  are  to 
furnish  fire  protection,  a  4-inch  pipe  should  not  be  used. 
For  one  block  that  can  be  reached  from  hydrants  at  the 
end  fed  by  large  pipes,  a  4-inch  pipe  will  be  ample  for 
domestic  needs  alone.  The  difference  in  cost  between  a 
4-inch  and  a  6-inch  pipe  is  only  about  18  cents  per  lineal  foot, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  poor  judgment  to  save  that 
amount  at  the  expense  of  the  fire  protection  given  by  the 
larger  pipe.  Better  fire  protection  is  afforded  by  an  8-inch 
pipe  than  by  a  6-inch  pipe,  and  if  the  lateral  is  in  a  street 
wh.re  large  buildings  stand  or  where  serious  fires  are 
probable,  an  8-inch  pipe  should  be  used. 

12.  A  common  way  of  arranging  the  pipes  is  to  lay  the 
mains  and  Submains  so  that  they  will  not  be  farther  apart 
than  four  blocks  in  one  direction  and  eight  in  the  other — to 
run  8-  or  10-inch  pipes  every  four  or  five  blocks,  and  make 
the  pipes' at  the  intermediate  blocks  6  inches.  Some  cities 
lay  6-inch  pipe  lengthwise  of  the  blocks  and  8-inch  pipe 
across  the  blocks. 

13.  It  will  be  generally  found  that,  in  small  towns,  if  the 
mains  and  street  pipes  are  proportioned  to  meet  the  require- 
ments necessary  for  fire  extinguishment,  they  will  be  more 
than  sufficiently  large  for  all  other  public  and  private  needs; 
while,  in  large  cities,  say  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  the 
reverse  conditions  obtain.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  submains  and  street  pipes; 
in  each  case,  the  probable  fire  and  domestic  requirements  for 
each  street  must  be  determined,  and  the  piping  proportioned 
accordingly.     It  is  always  better  to  have  the  pipes  too  large 


to  the  adopted  datum,  are  shown  by  figures  in  parentheses* 
The  lengths  of  the  lines  are  also  shown*  It  is  required  to 
find  the  proper  size  of  pipes  to  serve  such  a  town,  assuming 
the  popalation  to  be  50,000,  and  the  water  consumption  to 
be  19  cubic  feet  per  second. 
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The  quantities  to  be  supplied  to  the  different  sections 
depend  on  the  relative  density  of  the  population  and  the 
location  of  the  manufacturing:  interests,  and  will  be  assumed 
to  be  iV  of  the  total  supply  for  section  i;  ih  for  section  2; 
-ih  for  section  3;  -sV  for  section  4;  -iV  for  section  5;  A  for 
section  6;  tV  for  section  7;  and  -iV  for  section  8,  The  large 
main  A,  10,000  feet  long,  conveys  the  entire  volume  of 
19  cubic  feet  per  second  to  the  first  point  of  branching,  from 
which  the  submains  B  and  C  branch  off.  B  extends  6,000 
feet,  and  must  deliver  4  cubic  feet  per  second  at  an  elevation 
of  550;  C  extends  4,000  feet,  and  must  deliver  3  cubic  feet 
per  second  at  an  elevation  of  350.  Although  only  a  por- 
tion of  these  deliveries  of  4  and  3  cubic  feet  reaches  the 
extremities  of  the  mains  B  and  C,  respectively,  it  is  best 
in  calculations  of  this  sort  to  consider  the  whole  volume 
as  being  delivered  at  the  extremity  and  at  the  maximum 
elevation. 

From  the  first  point  of  branching,  the  main  J  extends 
2,000  feet  to  the  next  two  branches  D  and  E,  to  which  it 
must  deliver  19  —  7  =  12  cubic  feet  per  second.  D  delivers 
3  cubic  feet  at  an  elevation  of  400,  through  a  length  of  6,000 
feet,  supplying  all  that  district  lying  between  the  river  and 
the  portion  supplied  by  B;  E  has  a  length  of  4,000  feet,  and 
must  deliver  2.5  cubic  feet  at  an  extreme  elevation  of  375 
feet.  The  main  K  must  supply  12  —  5.5  =  6.5  cubic  feet 
through  its  length  of  3,000  feet  to  the  next  point  of  branching. 
The  branch  T*"  leading  to  the  left  has  a  length  of  5,000  feet, 
a  delivery  of  2  cubic  feet,  and  an  extreme  elevation  of  375 
feet;  G,  leading  to  the  right,  has  a  length  of  5,000  feet,  a 
delivery  of  2. 5  cubic  feet,  and  an  extreme  elevation  of  350  feet. 
The  main  L  carries  the  remaining  2  cubic  feet  through  2,000 
feet  of  pipe  to  the  last  two  branches  H  and  /.  Each  of  these 
has  a  length  of  4,000  feet  and  an  elevation  of  400  feet  at  the 
extremity;  the  delivery  of  // is  1  cubic  foot,  and  that  of  /is 
1.5  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is  now  necessary  to  determine 
the  sizes  of  the  mains.  This  problem  is  most  readily 
solved  by  the  use  of  the  table  for  cast-iron  pipes  given  in 
Hydraulics,  Part  2. 
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The  branch  B  has  an  elevation  of  550  feet  at  the  point  O^ 
of  branching::  therefore,  the  piezometric  elevation  inust  be 
greater  than  550,  isO  that  water  may  flow  from  O,  toward  B. 
A  24-inch  pipe  will  first  be  tried  for  the  main  A,  Refer- 
ring to  the  table,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  a  diameter  of 
24  inches  and  a  dischargee  of  19  cubic  feet  per  second,  the 

value  of  5,  or  -,  is  ,0052,  and,  since  /  —  10,000,  this  gives 

k  =  10,000  X  .00-^2  =  52  feet  as  the  required  head  between 
R  aod  A-  As  this  is  greater  than  the  actual  difference  in 
elevation  (600—556)  between  R  and  6?,,  the  assumed  diame- 
ter is  too  small.     Trying  a  30-inch  pipe,  the  value  of    ■  is 

foond  to  be  .00167;  therefore,  h  =  10,000  X  .00167  =  16.7 
leel*  This  makes  the  piezometric  elevation  at  O^  600  —  16  J 
=  5^3.3  feet.     As  this  is  greater  than  556.  the  elevation  of  O,, 

Land  also  greater  than  650,  the  elevation  of  j9,  the  30-inch  pipe 
may  be  used  for  the  main  A.  The  heads  for  pipes  B  and  Care, 
respectively,  5H3.S  -  550  =  33.3,  and  583.3  -  3.50  =  233,3. 
The  corresponding  values  of  ^  are  33.3  -e-  6,000  =  .00555, 
and  233.3  -=-  4.000'=  .0583.  Knowing  these  values,  and  the 
jiischarges.  the  diameters  can  be  taken  from  the  table.  They 
6re  14  inches  for  pipe  B  and  8  inches  for  pipe  C 

In  carrying  the  main  to  the  next  branch  point  0„  the  possi- 
bilities of  choice  of  size  are  greater.  But  since  the  point  //» 
1  J. 000  feet  away,  is  at  an  elevation  of  400,  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  the  head  as  little  as  may  be,  and  it  will  be  assumed 
that  an  effective  head  of  50  feet  will  give  necessary  pressures 
without  making  the  pipes  too  large.     The  effective  head  in  / 


being  50  feet  in  2,000,  the  value  of  -  is  50 


2,000  ^  .025- 


and  from  the  table »  the  pipe  necessary  to  carry  12  cubic  feet 
per  second  with  this  value  of  -  is  found  to  be  between  14  and 

16  inches.    Using  the  14Hnch  pipe*  the  value  of  -  is  .033j 

h  =  2,000  X  .033  ^  66  feet,  and.  therefore,  the  piezometric 
elevation  at  C?,  is  5S3.3  -  66  =  517.3  feet. 
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Proceeding  as  for  the  branches  B  aod  C  the  value  of  - 

for  E  is  found  to  be  .0355,  which,  by  the  table,  requires  an 

8-inch  pipe;  for  D,  ~  ^  ,0196,  which,  by  the  table,  requires 

a  lO-inch  pipe. 

Still  bearing  in  mind  the  eleyation  of  400  at  H,  an  effective 
head  of  50  feet  will  be  assumed  between  O,  and  O,,  so  that 
the  piezometric  elevation  at  the  junction  0,  will  be  517.3  —  50 

=  467.3.      The  pipe  A'  then,  will  have  a  value   of  |    of 

50  -r  3,000  =  .017;  and  it  is  found  by  the  table  that,  for  a  ^ 
delivery  of  0.5  cubic  feet  per  second,  a  14-inch  pipe  is  ^ 
little  too  large;  tt  may,  however,  be  used.     The  table  gives 

for  that  pipe,  j  ^   ;012,   and,  therefore,  h  =  3,000  X  .Ol*" 

ss  36  feet.     The  piezometric  elevation  at  the  junction  ft  i& 
then,  517.3  —  36  =  481.3*     Proceeding  as  before,  it  is  iomm 
that  each  of  the  branches  F  and  G  requires  an  8-inch  pipe. 
Assuming  an  effective  head  of  30  feet  for  A,  the  value  m 

y  is  30  4*  2,000  =  .015,  and  the  pipe  L  is  found  to  be  be  twee 

an  8-  and  a  10-incb  pipe.     For  the  lO-inch  pipe,  and  iM 

delivery  of  2  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  value  of  ^  is  .005i^^ 

therefore,  h  =  .0058x2,000  =    11.6,  and  the  piezometcr-j 
elevation  at  ft  is  481.3  -  1L6  =  469 J.     The  branches 
and  ff  are  found  to  require  diameters  of  8  and  6  inch& 
respectively- 

15.  Reraarka,— The  sizes  just  determined  are  con—* 
sistent  with  each  other,  but  the  size  of  the  pipe  H  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  for  fire  service*  Although  lines  of 
64nch  pipe  4/X)0  feet  long  are  often  laid,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  size  increased  to  K  inches.  This  would  permit 
the  head  at  the  junction  ft  to  be  reduced,  whereby  al!  the 
heads  and  sixes  of  the  system  would  be  changed.  Further- 
more, it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  pipe  cast  purposely 
26  or  27  inches  in  diameter  to  act  as  a  supply  main  from  the 
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reservoir.  Both  changes  should  be  worked  out,  and  the 
costs  of  the  different  schemes  compared,  basing  the  costs 
on  the  weight  of  the  different  si^es  of  pipe* 

The  actual  drafts  on  any  part  or  all  parts  of  the  system 

lai4  out  as  has  been  described  cannot  be  determined  with 

any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  because  it  Is  varying 

troni  moment  to  moment^  and  does  not  obey  any  fixed  law. 

By  foUowios:  out  the  method  just  illustrated »  however,  a 

istribution  and  pressure  of  water  that  will  always  be  effect- 

t  and   satisfactory  can   be   secured*     These   calculations 

iou]J  invariably  be   made  in   any  important  project  for 

ipiif  a  city*  bearing  in  mind  and  providing  for  probable 

ffowlh* 

In  cases  where   the  topography  of  the  town  shows  very 

differences  of  elevation  in  certain  sections,  it  may  be 

ssary  to  di\nde  the  town  into  two  or  more  sones,  each 

isbetl  with  a  small  distributing-reservoir  tank  or  stand* 

ipc;  or  to  have  the  pressure  in  the  lower  sections  controlled 

an  automatic  regulator  that  reduces  the  pressure  as  the 

aier  passes  into  the  lower  2one, 
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PIPE    LAYING 

16.    Ulstrtbutlon  and   Handling  ot  Pipe  Iiengrths. 

In  a  new  u^ater-supply  system,  the  work  is  usually  done  hy 
contract;  in  extensions  to  aa  existing  system^  the  construction 
is  mtjally  done  by  day's  work,  under  the  direction  of  the 
jratcrworks  superintendent.  In  either  case,  the  pipe  should 
carefully  unloaded  from  the  cars  and  delivered  on  the 
pposite  side  of  the  street  from  where  the  excavation  is  to 
U  made.  The  bells  should  all  point  in  the  direction  in 
hich  ihe  construction  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  several 
•kngths  should  be  placed  end  to  end,  so  that  each  length 
be  approximately  opposite  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
Great  annoyance  and  expense  can  be  avoided  by  the 
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observance  of  these  practical  rules.  When  pipe  has  to  b 
rolled  by  five  or  six  men  diagonally  up  or  down  the  street 
and  then  turned  end  for  end  before  it  can  be  lowered  into  th 
trench,  and  this  operation  has  to  be  continued  throughout  th 
work,  the  importance  of  the  instructions  just  given  is  eviden 
Small  sizes  are  handled  by  long  poles  inserted  into  th 
ends  of  the  pipes,  and  may  be  unloaded  easily  from  th 
wagon  by  dragging  the  pipe  lengthwise  until  the  rear  en 
falls  to  the  ground;  then,  starting  the  team,  the  fcrwar 
end  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  bag  of  hay,  to  prevent  breaking 
In  this  way,  the  pipes  are  very  readily  placed  end  to  end. 

17.  Inspection. — Pipes  are  inspected  either  by  th 
direct'Observation  test  or  by  the  hammer  test.  The  direct 
observation  test  includes  a  close  examination  for  fractui 
or  cracks,  for  lack  of  coating,  for  blisters,  sand  holes,  an 
other  imperfections  that  may  be  detected  by  the  eye.  Th 
linminer  test  consists  in  striking  the  pipe  a  sharp  blo' 
with  a  short-handled  round-faced  hammer  weighing  3  c 
4  pounds.  If  a  pipe  is  cracked,  a  very  characteristic  harsl 
jarring  sound  is  heard;  if  not,  a  true  ringing  sound  wi 
follow  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  An  experienced  inspectc 
can  tell  by  the  sound  of  the  hammer  blow  something  of  th 
area  and  depth  of  the  sandholes,  and  also  the  character  c 
the  coating.  If  the  coating  becomes  loosened  under  th 
hammer  blows,  and  exposes  the  metal  beneath,  the  coatin 
is  not  well  laid,  and  the  pipe,  if  used,  should  receive  a  fiel 
coating  of  hot  asphalt. 

The  hammer  test  is  not  used  on  riveted  steel  pipe,  fc 
which  dependence  is  placed  entirely  on  observation  and  o 
the  final  water-pressure  test.  Such  pipes  may  be  deficient  i 
proper  riveting.  A  hammer  blow  on  a  rivet  indicates  whethe 
the  rivet  is  tight  or  not,  and  loose  rivets  may  be  cut  out  b 
chisels  and  redriven. 

When  cast-iron  pipe  of  a  certain  weight  is  called  for,  th 
loaded  wagons  should  be  frequently  weighed  on  a  set  c 
tested  scales,  to  check  the  foundry  weights,  which  ar 
usually  marked  with  white  paint  on  the  pipe. 
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18*  Excavation, — Before  beginning  excavation,  the 
^mt  of  the  trench  should  be  staked  out  with  center  stakes 

driven  100  feet  apart  on  tangents,  and  25  to  50  feet  on 
curves*  In  paved  streets »  or  where  the  surface  is  hard,  iron 
spikes  may  be  used.  In  cities  where  curbs  have  been  laid,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  make  marks  on  the  curb,  and  indicate 
the  distance  from  the  curb  to  the  center  line.  Stakes  should 
also  be  driven  at  points  where  specials  (that  is,  valves, 
crosses,  tees,  hydrants,  etc  J  are  to  go,  so  that  their  position 
may  be  indicated  and  their  insertion  in  the  line  may  not  be 
forgotten. 

Where  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  it  is  most  satisfactory 
to  prepare  a  map,  not  necessarily  to  scale »  showing  the  curb 
lines  and  the  distance  therefrom  to  the  center  line  of  the 
trench,  and  also  the  positions  of  all  the  specials.     This  map 
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in  useful  in  distributing  the  pipe  and  specials,  since  it  shows 
at  once  where  each  size  will  be  needed*  It  is  useful  to  the 
foremen  who  are  laying  the  pipe,  as  it  shows  them  what 
siies  and  pieces  are  to  be  laid.  Besides,  it  relieves  the 
inspector  or  engineer  of  the  need  of  being  on  the  ground  all 
the  lime,  and  makes  the  contractor  responsible  for  placing 
Ihe  pipe  and  specials  where  they  belong,  A  map  of  this 
kind  is  represented  in  Fig*  4,  A  cross  indicates  a  crossing 
of  two  pipes  at  right  angles;  T^  where  one  pipe  enters 
another;  F,  a  valve;  and  R,  a  reducer  for  changing  gradually 
from  pipe  of  one  size  to  pipe  of  another  size. 

19»     Excavation  is  usually  paid  for  by  the  running  foot* 
since,  for  water  pipes,  the  depth   is  constant  and  the  only 

tence  in  cost  comes  from  the  difference  in  material  to 
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be  excavated.  All  material  excavated  is  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate,  except  rock,  for  which  it  is  common  to  pay  an 
additional  price  per  cubic  yard.  The  price  for  excavation  is 
generally  understood  to  include  both  excavation  and  refilling:, 
but  the  contract  or  agreement  should  be  explicit  as  to  just 
what  is  intended.  Pipe  is  usually  paid  for  separately  by  the 
running  foot  of  pipe  laid,  though  often  one  price  is  made  to 
include  excavation,  pipe,  laying,  refilling,  and  resurfacing. 
Appurtenances,  such  as  valves,  hydrants,  blow-offs,  etc.,  are 
paid  for  at  an  additional  price,  but  the  tees,  crosses,  and 
reducers  are  usually  included  in  the  length  of  pipe  laid. 

In  excavation,  the  surface  material,  whether  it  is  pave- 
ment, gravel,  or  unimproved  surface,  should  be  thrown  out 
of  the  trench  on  the  side  of  the  street  on  which  the  pipe  has 
been  unloaded,  and  the  rest  of  the  excavated  material  thrown 
away  from  the  pipe,  so  that  the  latter  will  not  have  to  be 
lifted  over  the  pile.  The  price  of  excavation  may  or  may 
not  include  the  cost  of  replacing  the  pavement,  and  this 
matter  should  be  thoroughly  understood  before  work  is 
begun.  Care  must  be  taken  that  stones,  dirt,  and  sticks  do 
not  enter  the  pipe  during  the  progress  of  the  excavation, 
and,  except  where  pipe  is  being  laid,  the  open  end  of  the 
pipe  should  be  plugged  with  a  wooden  plug  set  lightly  in 
place.  Refilling  must  be  delayed  until  the  pipe  has  been 
tested,  although  some  earth  may  be  thrown  on  the  middle 
of  the  pipe  to  hold  it  in  place. 

20.  Depth  of  Pipes. — Water  pipe  should  be  laid  deep 
enough  to  be  protected  from  the  action  of  frost,  otherwise 
serious  cracks  and  breaks  may  occur.  This  is  particularly 
likely  to  happen  in  small  pipes  with  low  velocity.  Instances 
could  be  cited,  however,  of  pipes  crossing  bridges  with  no 
protection  whatever,  freezing  being  prevented  by  the  large 
size  of  the  pipe  through  which  water  continually  flows.  In 
the  northern  American  states,  the  usual  specifications  call 
for  a  6-foot  covering  over  the  pipe,  while  in  the  central 
states,  a  5-foot  cover  is  considered  sufficient.  The  texture 
of  the  ground  has  much  to  do  with  this,  however,  an  open 
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porous  gravel  keeping  the  frost  out  much  better  than  stiff 
clay.  In  the  southern  American  states,  at  least  2  feet  of  cover 
should  be  provided,  in  order  to  protect  the  pipe  against  the 
great  variations  of  temperature  as  well  as  against  injury  from 
heavy  traffic. 

21 »  I^ijloK  Cost-Iron  Pipe.— The  process  of  pipe 
laying  may  be  described  as  follows:  Two  men  are  each 
given  about  25  feet  of  1-inch  manila  rope:  they  lay  out  8  or 
10  feet  of  this  rope  at  right  angles  to  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  trench.  On  this  the  pipe  is  rolled  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  trench.  The  two  men  then  plant  their  feet  on  the 
rope,  back  of  the  pipe  (on  the  farther  side  from  the  trench), 
pass  the  other  part  of  the  rope  around  the  pipe,  and,  by  pay- 
ing out  the  rope,  slowly  lower  the  pipe  into  the  ditch;  then, 
picking  up  both  ends  of  the  rope,  and  straddling  the  bank, 
they  lift  the  pipe  to  the  exact  point  where  the  spigot  end 
enters  the  bell  end  of  the  last  pipe  laid.  For  pipes  too 
large  for  men  to  hold  or  lift  as  described,  small  derricks  are 
used.  Just  before  inserting  the  suspended  pipe,  a  fourth 
man  in  the  trench  wraps  a  few  strands  of  oakum  around  the 
pipe,  a  special  kind  of  hemp  being  prepared  for  this  purpose, 
After  the  pipe  has  been  entered  the  full  length  of  the  joint, 
the  man  in  the  trench,  called  the  yarner*  proceeds  to  force 
or  calk  more  oakum  into  the  joint,  at  the  same  time  center- 
I  iog  the  pipes,  so  that  there  is  the  same  space  on  all  sides  of 
flhe  circumference,  using  steel  wedges  on  the  under  side  if 
necessary.  The  oakum  is  packed  in  until  only  enough  depth 
>f  the  joint  is  left  for  the  lead;  this  depth  varies  for  the 
liferent  sizes,  ranging  from  |  to  2i  inches, 

22.  Joints, — Cast-iron  pipe  is  usually  made  in  pieces, 
called  sections  or  len^^ths,  about  12  feet  long.  Fig*  5 
shows  one-half  of  a  longitudinal  section  PQ  oi  one  of  these 
hengths.  The  section  is  broken  at  C  so  as  to  show  the 
prtncipal  parts  to  a  large  scale*  The  narrow  end  S  of  the 
pipe  is  called  the  t^pliyrot;  the  enlarged  end  A  B,  the  bell  or 
hub,  The  spigot  S  of  one  length  fits  loosely  into  the  bell 
of  the  other,  the  space  R  T  being  filled  partly  with  oakum 
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and  partly  with  lead.  As  will  be  observed,  the  length  of 
each  section  is  measured  from  the  end  of  the  spigfot  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bell,  which  serves  as  a  seat  for  the  end  of  the 
next  section.     The  depth  b  of  bell  varies  between  3  and 


Fig.  5 

6  inches,  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe;  and  the 
width  w  between  the  bell  and  the  spigot  varies  between 
.4  and  .5  inch. 

23.  As  already  stated,  the  joints  in  cast-iron  pipe  are 
made,  or  finished  up,  with  lead.  The  lead  is  bought  in  **pigs** 
weighing  about  100  pounds  each,  and  is  melted  in  a  lead 
furnace.  Coke  is  the  most  desirable  fuel,  though  charcoal  is 
often  used,  and  coal  or  wood  will  answer.  As  soon  as  the 
lead  is  melted,  all  the  *'dross,*'  or  impurities, 
that  rise  to  the  surface,  should  be  removed 
with  a  long-handled  ladle.  The  molten  liquid 
should  be  sufficiently  hot  to  run  freely  after 
being  transferred  from  the  furnace  to  the 
ladle,  and  thence  to  the  joint.  No  rule  can 
be  stated  for  the  temperature;  the  iridescent 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  lead  in  the 
kettle  soon  teaches  the  melter  the  proper 
^'"•^  temperature. 

The  calker  prepares  for  the  pouring  of  the  lead  by  pla- 
cing close  to  the  hub  a  patent  jointer,  such  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  having  an  opening  through  which  the  lead  is  poured. 
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formerly,  clay  rolls  were  used,  made  of  a  rope  of  oakum, 
well  daubed  and  smoothed  with  fireclay.  Such  rolls,  how- 
eve  r»  do  DDi  hold  the  weijjht  of  the  lead  at  the  bottom,  and 
ihe  joint  lose^i  the  lead  when  the  latter  is  about  half  poured. 
The  lead  hardens  in  about  10  seconds;  the  jointer  is  then 
i-emoved^  and  the  calker  cuts  off  any  surplus  lead  that  may 
remain  ai  the  point  where  the  lead  is  poured  in*  Then, 
ijrith  specially  prepared  tools,  the  calker  drives  and  forces 
the  lead  into  the  joint,  compressing  and  packing  it  into  all 
Smarts  of  the  joint*  In  order  to  perform  the  work  thor- 
oughly, a  wider  opening  in  the  trench  is  required,  so  that 
'for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  dig  bell  holes  around  and 
^nder  each  belL 

24,  Two  things  are  indispensable  for  a  good  joint; 
namelyp  that  the  entire  amount  of  lead  necessary  be  poured 
at  one  time,  and  that  the  pipes  be  perfectly  dry  where  the 
lead  touches  them.  If  water  is  present,  it  is  instantly  con- 
verted into  steam  by  the  hot  lead,  and  the  steam  tears  away 
the  jointer  and  scatters  the  melted  lead  in  every  direction* 
If  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  removing  the  water,  as 
when  a  joint  has  to  be  made  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
a  cold  joint  may  be  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  lead  pipe,  cut- 
ting ii  to  the  right  length,  and  calking  it  into  the  joint. 
This  joint  will  answer  for  low  pres- 
sures,  but  it  cannot  be  made  as  firm 
as  a  poured  joint,  and  is  not  to  be  used 
except  where  absolutely  necessary. 


25.  Blocks  and  Wed^jfes*— All 
pipe  above  20  inches  in  diameter  should 
be  laid  on  blocks  and  wedged  up 
The  blocks  and  wedges  should  be  sawed 
out  to  regular  dimensions.  The  blocks 
are  laid  a  trifle  below  grade,  and  the  pipe  is  raised  to  its 
grade  by  means  of  the  wedges.  Figs.  7  and  8  show  a  48-inch 
pipe  properly  blocked  and  wedged.  Fig.  9  shows  the  block 
and  wedges  to  an  enlarged  scale*  For  smaller  pipes,  the 
blocks  and  wedges  are  lighter. 
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26,  Weight  of  L^ead  per  Joint. — The  weight  of  lead 
necessary  for  each  joint  may  be  faund  by  the  foUowiDg 
approximate  formula: 

L  =  ma 

in  which   L  —  weight,  in  pounds*  of  lead  in  one  joint; 
d  =  diameter  of  pipCi  in  inches; 
i  =  depth  of  joint,  in  inches* 


Pig*  S 

Example.— What  weight  of  kad  is  necessary  for  a  joint  4  Inchl^ 
deep,  the  pipe  being  48  inches  in  diameter? 

SoLUTiON^.— Substituting:  the  g^iven  values  in  the  formula^ 
Z  =  ,80  X  48  X  4  =  153.6  lb.    Ans, 

27,  §iibraer^ecl  Flpe  Lines?  Flexible  Joints.- 
cities  where  the  source  of  supply  is  a  river  or  a  lake,  or 
where  a  river  crossing  is  necessary,  either  for  a  water  or  for 
a  sewer  main,  the  problem  of  laying  a  submerged  main  is 
often  encountered.     A  dredge  is  usually  employed  to  dig  the 
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trench  I  and  then  the  pipe  is  lowered  into  it  in  one  of  several 
ways.  The  simplest  method,  where  the  depth  is  not  great, 
is  to  build  a  series  of  trestles,  simple  A  frames,  across  the 
stream  over  the  prepared  trench,  and  on  these  trestles  joint 
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Up  the  pipe  line.  Fig.  10  shows  the  design  of  the  trestles 
and  the  relative  position  of  the  pipe,  as  used  at  Portland, 
Oregon*  A  bent  is  placed  at  every  belt  end,  and  the  pipe  is 
suspended  by  means  of  a  ring  attached  to  a  long  screw. 
When  the  line  is  completed »  a  man  is  stationed  at  each  bent^ 
and  with  regular  turns  of  the 
screw  the  pipe  is  lowered  into  its 
position  in  the  river  bed, 

28,  In  some  cases,  a  sub- 
merged pipe  line  may  be  made 
up  with  the  ordinary  rigid  lead 
joints,  curves  or  bends  being  used 
for  the  bank  approaches  at  either 
end.  Irregularities  of  the  river 
bed,  however,  or  steep  and 
irregular  banks  usually  demand  some  form  of  flexible 
Joint. 

There  are  many  designs  of  such  joints,  but  perhaps  the 
most  popular  and  reliable  is  one  devised  by  J.  F.  Ward,  the 
principle  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 L  Another  form,  shown  in 
Fig*  12,  was  devised  by  James  Duane,  and  has  been  adopted 
as  standard  by  the  Croton  Water  Department  of  New  York 


Fig, 11 
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City.  It  has  a  very  rational  design,  and  has  been  used  for 
some  years  very  successfully  in  difficult  pieces  of  constnic- 
lion.  Its  special  feature  is  the  shrinking  on  of  the  wrought* 
iron  band  a  a,  which  prevents  the  hub  from  cracking  or  split- 
ting under  any  uncertain  strain.     As  will  be  noted  in  the 
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figures,  the  motion  of  one  pipe  with  reference  to  the  next  is 
limited,  an  angle  of  from  12°  to  15°  being  the  maxipium 
provided  for. 

29.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of  the  winter  season  to  lay 
submerged  pipe,  the  ice  serving  as  an  admirable  platform  on 
which  to  work.  In  this  way,  the  cost  of  framing  and  false- 
work is  eliminated,  and  hence  the  cost  of  the  submerged 
pipe  is  much  reduced. 

30.  In  places  where  the  pipe  line  is  not  too  long,  it  may 
be  laid  by  first  driving  a  line  of  piles,  about  30  feet  apart,  in 
a  straight  line  across  the  river,  at  a  given  offset  from  the 
trench.  The  flexible  joints  are  all  made  up  on  shore  and 
connected  in  to  the  regular  line  of  pipe.  The  flexible  joints 
are  used  only  occasionally,  one  flexible  joint  to  every  three, 
five,  or  ten  regular  lead  joints,  and  the  line  is  then  floated 
out  by  being  buoyed  up  by  kerosene  barrels,  lashed  in  pairs 
on  each  side  of  the  pipe  at  intervals.  As  the  pipe  is  pulled 
across  the  river,  it  is  kept  in  line  by  the  piles.  When  the 
pipe  reaches  its  final  position,  the  barrels  are  cut  loose,  and 
it  sinks  to  its  place  in  the  trench. 

31.  Another  method  is  to  provide  a  long  scow  with  a 
guide  frame  at  the  end,  sloping  down  into  the  water  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  flexible  joints  will  follow  without  being 
broken.  The  pipes  are  jointed  on  the  scow  in  the  guide,  and, 
the  scow  being  drawn  ahead  as  fast  as  a  joint  is  made,  the 
jointed  pipe  trails  behind  in  place.  Sometimes,  two  scows 
are  fastened  tocrether  to  form  a  catamaran,  and  the  pipes  are 
jointed  and  trail  into  the  water  down  a  guide  built  between 
the  two  scows.     Such  a  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

32.  In  the  simplest  cases,  w^here  the  water  is  not  over 
2  feet  deep,  a  cofferdam  of  earth  or  timber  may  be  made  on 
each  side  of  the  trench,  the  trench  dug,  and  the  pipe  laid  in  a 
dry  trench,  provided  the  soil  is  not  too  porous  for  the 
capacity  of  the  pump  that  must  be  used  to  get  rid  of  seepage 
water.  This  method  may  be  followed,  even  where  there  is  a 
current  in  the  stream,  by  building  one-half  of  the  line  at  a  time. 
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33*  In  all  cases  of  laying  submerged  pipe,  the  pipe  and 
iotnts  should  be  carefully  inspected  before  they  are  lowered 
into  ihe  trench.  After  they  are  in  posiiioa,  the  open  ends 
should  be  plugg^^t  gauges  attached,  and  air  pressure  applied* 
If  there  are  any  leaks,  bubbles  will  appear  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  indicating  the  location  of  the  leaks,  If  the 
leaks  are  important,  so  that  the  air  pump  cannot  hold  the 
pressure  required,  a  diver  must  be  employed  to  examinej 
the  joints  and  recalk  them. 

34-  Bridge  Crossings. — Submerged  pipes  may  be 
avoided  when  a  bridge  is  available  on  which  to  support 
the  pipe  line*  The  disadvantage  of  this  method  of  stream" 
crossiDg  is  that  the  vibrations  of  the  bridge,  caused  by 
ssiog  loads,  tend  to  loosen  the  joints  in  the  pipe  and  cause 
quent  leaks,  and  that*  unless  the  velocity  is  high,  the 
water  freezes  if  the  pipe  is  not  very  carefully  boxed  and 
protected*  Six  or  eight  inches  of  porous  non-conducting 
material,  as  dry  leaves,  tan  bark,  prepared  insulating  mate- 
rial, or  even  sawdust,  is  con- 
sidered suJBcient  protection, 
though  the  exposure,  size  of 
pipe,  and  velocity  of  water  are 
most  important  factors*  If  the 
pipe  Is  large,  it  must  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  bridge  will 
carry  the  additional  load  of  the 
pipe  and  its  contents, 

35.  Fig.  1 4  shows  the  usual 
method  of  construction  for  a 
bridge  crossing.  The  pipe, 
box,  and  hangers  are  shown 
attached  to  the  floorbeam  of 
the  bridge:  the  wooden  block  shown  under  the  pipe  is  cut 
from  a  2-inch  plank  sawed  to  proper  dimensions,  and  placed 
back  of  the  bell  to  support  the  pipe  at  each  joint  and  lift 
it  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  box*  The  hangers  are  made  from 
flat  band  iron,  of  a  weight  and  thickness  to  support  the  bo3c] 
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properly,  but  in  no  case  less  than  f  in.  X  2  in.  The  lens^th 
of  the  hang:ers  should  be  arranged  to  bring  the  box  as  close 
to  the  floorbeams  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  staying 
and  swinging,  and  should  be  spaced  to  come  at  each  joint  or 
as  near  that  spacing  as  the  floorbeams  will  allow.  The  box 
is  made  of  2"  X  8"  pine,  tongue-and-grooved,  and  thoroughly 
painted  inside  and  out.  This  is  covered  with  another  course 
of  i-inch  pine  sheathing,  also  painted,  and  laid  diagonally. 
The  cover  of  the  box  should  be  made  in  sections  to  facilitate 
inspection  and  repairs. 

36.  The  foregoing  statements  refer  to  cases  most  fre- 
quently encountered  in  building  small  water-supply  systems, 
when  a  bridge  is  available.  In  small  highway  bridges,  it  is 
frequently  possible  to  carry  the  pipe  directly  on  the  floor  of 
the  bridge,  the  pipe  being  protected  as  already  described. 

Because  of  the  vibration,  there  is  always  leakage  in  a 
pipe  carried  by  an  ordinary  bridge,  and  in  many  cases  a 
special  bridge  for  the  water  pipe  can  be  built  at  less  expense 
than  a  submerged  pipe  can  be  laid. 

37.  Curves  In  Pipe  lilncs. — It  is  frequently  necessary 
to  make  in  a  pipe  line  a  gradual  horizontal  or  vertical  curve, 
which  is  too  long  to  be  made  with  an  ordinary  bent  pipe. 
The  lead  joint  should  be  of  equal  width  all  around  the  cir- 
cumference, but  this  is  an  ideal  construction,  and  is  not 
always  practicable.     There  is  always  room  enough  in  the 

4 ■' \ ^— fe. 

Fig.  15 

joint  to  allow  of  a  certain  deflection  from  pipe  to  pipe,  and 
in  this  way  a  slight  curvature  can  be  introduced.  In  Fig.  15 
are  represented  two  lengths  of  pipe,  /  and  w.  The  axis 
oi  m  may  be  moved  so  that  it  will  diverge  from  that  of  /  by 
4  inches  in  a  pipe's  length,  as  slKuvn.  If  this  deflection  is 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements,  shorter  lengths  may 
be    used,   cutting  off  from   the   spigot  end   as   much   as  is 
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necessary.  If  6-foot  leagtlis  are  used,  the  deflection  will  be 
doubled;  that  is,  the  two  axes  will  diverge  by  4  inches  in  a 
distance  of  6  feet,  as  shown  in  Figf.  16.  A  deflection  greater 
ihm  4  inches  does  not  leave  enough  room  for  proper  calk- 
ing of  the  joint  on  the  outside,  and»  under  high  pressures, 
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Teaks  may  be  expected  at  that  point.  Sharp  curves  in  a 
pjpe  should  be  avoided  when  possible;  but  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  them,  special  pipes,  called  ben  Us,  cast  to  a 
proper  radius  should  be  employed* 


MI8CET.I^NEOUS    OPERATIONS 

38*  Removing  IL^ead  Joints* — ^It  is  often  necessary  to 
take  up  and  relay  a  few  lengths  of  pipe,  and  in  some  cases 
to  remove  several  miles  ol  pipe  from  a  section  of  a  city 
m'here  the  demand  has  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  pipe. 
To  pull  a  leaded  joint  apart  by  steady  pulling  is  almost 
impossible;  to  cut  the  joint  out  by  hammer  and  chisel  is 
Y^Tj  tedious  and  expensive.  The  usual  method  is  to  dig  a 
hole  around  the  joint  and,  using  wood  for  fuel,  burn  out  the 
joint.  If  water  is  present  in  the  pipe  or  in  the  ditch,  this 
method  becomes  impossiblei  and  the  pipes  must  be  cut* 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  economical  methods  of 
reraoiHng  lead  joints  is  by  the  use  of  a  device  recently  put  on 
the  market,  in  which  a  kerosene  flame  is  thrown  against  the 
joint,  the  kerosene  being  delivered  under  pressure  through 
about  25  feet  of  rubber  tubing  and  a  specially  constructed 
nozzle  or  burner.  When  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
pipe  is  uncovered,  the  flame  with  its  intense  heat  may  be 
coDcentrated  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  lead  joint,  and  in  a 
few  moments  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  lead  to  its 
melting  points  when  the  pipes  can  be  readily  pulled  apart, 
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By  the  use  of  this  device,  8-inch  pipes  can  be  melted  apart 
and  put  up  on  the  bank  at  the  rate  of  one  every  7  minutes, 
and  16-inch  pipes  at  the  rate  of  one  every  12  minutes. 

39.  lieaks  In  Pipe  Lines. — A  bad  leak  in  a  water 
main,  whether  the  main  is  a  force,  a  delivery,  or  a  distribu- 
ting: main,  is  always  a  serious  matter.  It  may  cause  much 
damage  by  overflow,  or  it  may  occur  at  such  a  time  and 
place  as  to  diminish  materially  the  capacity  of  the  main.  In 
certain  soils,  as  gravel,  a  leak  is  not  easily  located,  and  the 
escaping  water  may  follow  along  the  pipe  for  a  long  dis- 
tance before  making  its  appearance  on  the  surface.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  a  paved  street.  If  the  leak  is  at  a 
joint,  which  sometimes  blows  out  partly  or  entirely  under 
heavy  pressure,  the  joint  must  be  recalked.  If  the  leak  is 
at  a  point  where  a  house  connection  is  made,  a  new  connec- 
tion is  necessary. 

If  the  body  of  the  pipe  is  cracked  or  broken,  the  proper 
valves  are  shut  and  the  water  is  drained  or  pumped  out  of 
that  section.  If  the  crack  or  break  is  short,  a  split  sleeve 
may  be  applied  (see  Fig.  17).  To  apply  the  sleeve,  a  piece 
of  canvas  dipped  in  hot  asphalt,  or  some  other  suitable 
gasket,  is  placed  between  the  two  flanges  of  the  sleeve. 
Then  the  sleeve  is  bolted  up  tight,  and  the  usual  lead  joint 
is  made  at  each  end  of  the  sleeve.  If 
the  crack  is  a  long  one,  the  pipe  must 
be  cut  out,  preferably  by  the  use  of  a 
pipe-cutting  machine.  A  new  pipe  is 
then  cut  to  replace  the  one  taken  out, 
and  the  ends  are  put  together  by 
Fio.  17  sleeves,  as  just  described.     It  is  also 

possible,  though  it  necessitates  digging  up  50  to  100  feet  of 
pipe,  to  melt  out  three  or  four  joints  on  each  side  of  the 
break,  and  by  raising  the  pipes  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  spring 
in  a  new  length  to  replace  the  one  cut  out. 

40.  Pipe  Cutting. — In  constructing  a  line  of  water 
pipe,  it  is  always  necessary  to  cut  lengths  of  pipe  in  order 
to   make   proper    connections    with    hydrants,    valves,   and 
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means  of  a  .hammer  and  a  cold  chisel .  as  the  pipe  is 
revolved.  This  g^roove  is  uniformly  deepened  until .  by 
repeated  revolutions*  the  metal  becomes  weakened  and  the 
pieces  fall  apart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  If  the  pipe  is  defect- 
ive  and  uneven  in  the  casting,  it  may  happen  that  it  will  not 

cut  oflE  square,  but  rather  i» 
an  uneven  manner,  as  shown 
in  Fig,  20*  Such  a  piece 
should  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  intended,  but  may 
be  cut  again  when  a  shorter 
length  is  needed;  that  is»  it 
may  be  chipped  down,  as 
^"^  ^  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in 

Fig.  20,  To  do  this,  the  piece  of  pipe  is  made  to  rest  against 
an  iron  beam  or  convenient  hard  sharp  edge,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  21,  By  revolving  the  pipe  and  chipping  off  short  pieces 
at  a  time,  a  comparatively  clean-cut  end  may  be  secured. 
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41,     Filling  a  System  or  Plpes-^When  a  system 
pipings  either  a  new  system  or  one  that  for  any  cause  ba 
been  emptied,  is  to  be  filled  with  water,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  in  filling  it.    All  the  hydrants,  blow-offs, 


Specials  mr« 
wtese  emulous  fiiFt  Ite 
?ns  of  the  diScreat  pmxtM. 

-4o.     A  reducer.  Fig,  SS,  is 
used  for  making  a  sradnml  o&Bt* 
necdoD  betireeii  two  pipes  otJ 
diffefent  diameteiB.    Tbe  bell] 
end  is  6tted  to  tbe  spigot  of' 
tbe  smaller  pipe,  when  the  Row 
is  from  the  larger  pipe  to  the 
smaller.     Otherwise,  the   bell 
end  of  the  reducer,  which  then  it 
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44.    A  tec.  Fig.  23,  is  used  to  make  a  rigbt-aoeled  con- 


nection  between  a  main  line  and  a  branch,  the  spigot  of  the 

branch  being  jointed  to  the 
bell  B  of  the  tee.  A  wye, 
Fig:.  24,  is  similar  to  a  tee, 
except  that  it  is  used  for  oblique 
connections.  A  cross,  Fig.  25» 
is  a  double  tee,  used  where  two 
lines  branch  off  from  the  main 
line  at  the  same  point* 

45*     A   bend,    or  elbo^r, 

^^^'  ^  Fiif.  26.  is  used  for  changing  the 

direction  of  a  pipe  line  at  one  point*     Usually,  bends  are 


^pfcSsl 
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indicated  by  the  central  angle  of  their  circular  partt  as  shown 


in  tht  figure.  When  the  direction  of  a  pipe  line  is  to  be  con* 
titiiiously  changed  for  some  distance — that  is,  when  the  pipe 
Hne^    is  on  a  curve — 


str3,ight  lengths  may 

^  ^       employed,    as 

«^*I>lained  in  Art,  37^ 

*^^      the  change    of 

*^  '  1^  ectton  may  be 

^ff^cted  by  the  use  of  curves,  Fig.  27,  which  are  curved 

leo^^ths  of  pipe. 

HOUSE    CONNBCTIONS 

'^fcG*     House  connections  are  made  from  the  street  main 

^^    liouses  by  means  of  small  pipes  having  an  inside  diameter 

^  or  I  inch.     For  this  purpose,  a  tap  is  usually  made  into 

-    top  or  side  of  the  cast-iron  main,  and  a  connection  of 

^<3  about  2  feet  in  length  is  made  between  the  tap  and  the 

^^t^e  running  to  the  house,  the  inserted  lead  pipe  being  for 

^^^  purpose  of  taking  up,  without  injury,  any  possible  settle- 

^  ^^nt  of  either  pipe.     The  tap  is  usually  made  when  the  pipe 

*^     in  use,  filled  with  water  under  pressure.     This  prohibits 

*^^  use  of  the  machinist's  drill  and  tap,  and  recourse  must 

^^  had  to  one  of  the  many  patented  machines  used  for  this 

^^rpose* 
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47,  Atr  Talve!?. — At  all  high  places  on  the  larger 
Plains,  especially  if  these  places  come  near  the  hydraulic 
&rade  line^  air  valves  should  be  placed,  to  permit  the  escape 
of  air  contained  in  the  water,  which  tends  to  accumulate  at 
high  points.  If  some  means  is  not  provided  for  the  escape 
of  air,  the  pipe  may  become  atr-locketl;  that  is,  the  volume 
and  pressure  of  the  air  may  reach  such  proportions  as  to 
diminish  materially  the  area  of  the  pipe  available  for  water, 
and  so  reduce  the  discharging  power  of  the  pipe.  In  Fig.  28 
is  shown  a  sectional  view  of  an  air  valve,  the  essential  parts 
being  the  float  F,  the  lever  L,  and  the  valve  l\  The  valve 
is  bolted  or  screwed  to  the  pipe,  with  an  opening  between 
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the  two  at  O.  The  weighted  float  F  and  the  lever  L  are 
adjusted  to  a  certain  pressure,  so  that,  when  the  chamber  is 
filled  with  water  (its  normal  condition),  the  poppet  valve  V 
closes  tightly  on  its  seat,  and  the  lever  and  float  take  the 
positions  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  When  air 
begins  to  accumulate  at  the  top  or  under  the  roof  of  the  cham- 
ber, the  water  level  is  gradually  lowered  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air,  and  as  the  float  descends  toward  the  point  F,  it  causes 
the  valve  Vx.o  open.  In  this  way,  the  accumulated  air  escapes, 
but  the  float  in  rising  closes  the  valve  before  any  water 

A 


follows,  thus  keeping  the  chamber  always  free  of  all  but  a 
small  amount  of  air,  and  the  pipe  entirely  free.  The  principle 
of  this  important  device  is  similar  to  that  of  a  boiler  safety 
valve,  except  that  the  lever  and  weight  are  inside  the  chamber. 

48.  Blow-offs. — At  all  depressions  of  the  mains,  and 
at  all  dead  ends,  blow-offs  are  necessary.  They  are  special 
valves  that  are  opened  occasionally  to  remove  silt  and  sedi- 
ment by  allowing  the  water  to  run  out  until  it  runs  clear. 
A  few  lengths  of  sewer  pipe  may  be  laid  to  carry  the  water 
to  some  stream,  gutter,  or  sewer  where  it  will  produce  no 
nuisance.  Hydrants  are  often  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  blow-offs. 
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49*  Shtit-Off  TaiTcs* — In  order  that  leaks  or  breaks  in 
any  pipe  lioe  may  be  repaired  in  case  of  accident,  shut-off 
valves  should  be  frequently  introduced  in  the  construction. 
On  mains  and  submains,  they  should  be  placed  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  1,000  feet.  Where  mains  or  laterals  inter- 
sect, valves  should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  intersection, 
The  governing  principle  is  that  the  valves  should  be  so 
I  placed  that  any  length  of  pipe  or  lateral*  of  not  more  than 
two  blocks  in  length,  may  be  cut  out  of  the  general  circula- 
tion by  closing  not  more  than  four  valves,  and  cause  no 
interruption  to  the  flow  through  the  rest  of   the  system. 


f«; 
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This  ^ives  absolute  control  of  every  portion  of  the  system; 
it  makes  possible  the  repairs  to  a  break  without  shutting 
off  the  water  from  a  long  section  of  the  line»  which  would 
temporarily  inconvenience  both  domestic  and  commercial 
consumers,  and  place  the  whole  district  in  jeopardy  in 
case  of  fire. 

Fig,  29  shows  the  general  construction  of  an  ordinary 
shut-off  valve;  the  perspective  view  (a)  shows  the  general 
form  of  construction,  and  (^)  is  a  vertical  section  of  the 
valve  taken  along  the  axis  of  the  pipe,     A  wrench  is  applied 
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to  the  nut  A,  which  on  being:  turned  to  the  right  raises  the 
valve  V  by  means  of  the  threaded  valve  stem  B. 

50.  In  lars:e  valves,  the  pressure  against  one  side  of  the 
valve,  when  the  water  acts  against  that  side  and  the  pipe  is 
empty  or  without  pressure  on  the  other,  is  often  so  great 
that  the  opening  of  the  valve  is  very  difficult.  When  heavy 
pressures  are  anticipated,  a  special  valve  is  used  having  an 
auxiliary  valve  or  by-pass  through  which  a  small  stream  of 
water  can  be  allowed  to  pass  around  the  main  valve  so  as 
to  equalize  the  pressures  on  the  two  sides.  Large  valves 
of  this  kind  are  usually  set  with  the  main  valve  stem  hori- 
zontal instead  of  vertical,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  brick  chamber 
built  around  the  operating  end. 

51.  Check- Valves. — The  name  check- valve  is  applied 
to  an  automatically  acting  valve  that  allows  water  to  flow 
through  in  one  direction  and  prevents  it  from  flowing 
through  in  the  other  direction.  These  valves  should  be 
placed  on  pipe  lines  through  which  water  is  forced  by  a 
pump,  so  that,  if  the  pump  stops,  the  water  will  not  run  back 

to  the  pump.  They 
are  also  placed  at 
intervals  of  about 
1,000  feet  in  long 
lines.  In  this  way, 
not  more  than  1,000 
feet  of  pipe  can  be 
drained,  even  if  there 
is  a  break  in  the  pipe. 
A  check -valve  is 
shown  in  Fig.  30.  Its 
operation  is  very 
simple:  the  valve  v  swings  about  the  pivot  o,  and  is  raised 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow;  when  flow  in  that  direction  ceases,  the  water  tends 
to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  is  prevented  by  the 
valve,  which  drops  to  its  seat  and  shuts  oflE  the  passage  in 
the  pipe. 


Fig.  30 
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METERS 

52,  The  Venfiirl  Meter. — The  Veuturl  meter  is  ST 
appliance^  remarkable  alike  for  its  accuracy  and  simplicity, 
used  for  measuring  the  volume  of  water  flowing  through  a 
lioe  of  pipes.  It  is  so  named  by  its  inventor,  Clemens 
Herschel,  in  honor  of  the  Italian  physicist  Venturi,  who  first 
noted,  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  principle  onj 
which  its  action  depends* 

As  shown  in  Fig.  31,  the  Venturi  meter  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  conical  tubes  or  reducers  CO  of  cast  iron 
joined  together  at  the  small  ends.     The  small  ends  are  of 


Pit.  31 

the  same  diaraeter  in  both  pieces,  and  the  large  ends  are  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  pipe  PP,  the  flow  through  which  it 
is  desired  to  measure.  The  meter  is  placed  at  some  con- 
venient point  in  the  pipe,  so  that  all  the  water  flowing 
through  the  pipe  passes  also  through  the  meter* 

Let  piezometers  7",  /  be  inserted  at  the  ends  B  and  t  of 
the  tube  C  Let  the  area  of  the  end  B\  or  of  the  pipe  /*,  be 
denoted  by  /f ;  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  by  d\  the  area  at  the  I 

end  B  by  a\  and  the  diameter  at  ^  by  ^  .     Also,  let  V  and  r%  j 

n  ' 

and  /^and  h  be*  respectively,  the  velocities  and  piezometric 
heights  at  B  and  b.  Since  the  flow  is  uniform,  the  sum  of 
the  pressure  and  velocity  heads  at  B  must  be  equal  to  the 
corresponding  sum  at  b\  that  is, 

jy+^  =  *  +  «-; 


2*- 


2/ 


or,  because  ~  =  —  =  —-  »  «\  and,  therefore,  v*  =  ii*  V*, 
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whence  F  ^ 

If  the  theoretical  discharge,  in  cubic  feet  per  second^  it 
denoted  by  Q*^  then^ 


4    \      I**  -  I 


The  actual  discharge  Q  is  obtained  by  muUiptyingf  Q^  by  a 
coefficient  c  determined  by  ejEpenment: 

4    \      «  —  1 

denoting  by  k  the  quantity  ---—%/  .  ^  -»  which  ts  constant 

4     \«'  —  1 

for  any  one  instrument  and  can  be  computed  once  for  all. 

53,  Although  the  Ventun  meter  can  be  used  as  just 
described,  the  discharge  being  computed  by  the  formula 
given  for  Q,  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument 
is  generally  used.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  possible 
to  connect  the  tubes  7"  and  /  with  some  apparatus  that  will 
record  the  difference//—  k\  instead,  however. of  graduating 
this  apparatus  to  read  values  of  H  —  h^  it  is  so  graduated 
that  its  readings  give  directly  values  of  kSH—h^  that  i% 
values  of  Q*  The  graduations  nay  also  be  made  to  read 
gallons  per  hour  or  per  minute,  etc.  In  some  fonna  of  the 
Venturt  meter,  a  clockwork  mechanism  is  used  to  keep  a 
continuous  record,  so  that  the  rate  of  discharge  at  any  instant 
can  be  read  from  the  instrument, 

54,  Service  Water  Meters. — There  are  many  patented 
devices  now  on  the  market  for  measuring  the  flow  of  water 
In  small  quantities,  especially  in  the  service  pipes  of  houses. 
The  design  or  selection  as  well  as  the  installation  of  these 
meters  concerns  the  plumber  rather  than  the  engineer,  and 
need  not  be  treated  at  length  here* 

The  accuracy  of  a  water  meter  may  be  tested  by  weigbtng 
or  measuring  the  amount  of  water  passing  througli  the  metet 
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of  the  ncser.    Enncs  of  eon  i^ia  S  or  'T  per  aesi.  tti  the 

f^tor.  Water  mcmm  dunid  be  Jnut/rnr.-  dm  t^  iter 
^lioeld  be  as  acoBSle  m  ipeasmmg  a  snail  qoMtitT  as  in 
iiKftsitfi^  m  larfe  ooe.  Tbey  siioQld  be  Amtk:^  Ikai  ts. 
^  sbotdd  oot  hecotoe  oiaceiirate  or  wom-meamiite  miter  a 
l«tr  or  iwo,  bat  sboold  coatmtie  10  give  good  senrice  tckr 

Pf>ssSbh  to  Ite  psssaee  of  the  water  tlmmffa  ibem;  ibjs  is  of 

^^^m  importance  where  ibe  water  ts  pomped  or  wbere  the  pnes^ 

®^re  of  the  water  in  tbe  mains  n  low*   Meters  are  al  wai^s  tested 

^ffire  tbey  leare  the  factorr^  and  sbonld  be  tested  b?  tbe 

f '^Permteiidesit  of  the  waterworte  wbere  tbe^  are  to  be  used. 

SSa     Water  Waste  and   Prevent  I  on.  ^The  siib|ect  of 

*^ter  waste  bas  become   very  importaiit  in  recent  years, 

'*"*^tictilarlv  in  cilies  where  the  water  has  to  be  pumped.    As 

^^^ftn  in   tVaier  Smpfiiy^  Part  1,  the  introduciian  of  meters 

°^^  the  tendefiey  to  restrkt  waste.     Defectum  pltunbine  «t>d 

^Iful  waste,  wbich  are  to    be  found    in  everv  city»  often 

^^^^otmting  to  40  per  cent,  of  ihe  entire  delivery  of  I  he  plant, 

^^f  be   checked  by  the    general   mtrodnction   of  meters, 

lierever  meters  are  found,  and  the  cod  sum  er  pays  for  his 

^^/^ler  according  to  the  amount  he  uses,  just  as  he  does  for 

.  ^  s  gas  and  bis  coaK  he  is  careful  to  avoid  waste  and  defect* 

^^e  plumbtQg.     Another  distinct  advantage  of  the  use  o( 

^^cters  is  that  it  places  the  superintendent  in  absolute  con* 

^*ol  of  the  supply  and  enables  him  to  distribute  the  cost  per 

^'ailon  in  an  equitable  manner.     It  must  not  be  inferred, 

*>owever,  that  meters  will  correct  all  the  waste  in  a  water- 

Supply  system.     Loss  of  water  in  mains  and  laterals  is  uot 

>ancoramon  where  the  pipe  has  been  improperly  laid,  where 

Corrosion  and  electrolysis  have  been   at  work,   and   where 

'water  hammer  has  opened  joints  and  cracked  the  pipes.    But 

the  use  of  meters  reduces  if  it  does  not  entirely  eliminate 

the  careless  waste  from  the  domestic  fixtures  and  the  exor- 

Ibitant  uses  of  commercial  establishments* 
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HYDRANTS    AND    FIRE-HOSE 

56.     Hydrants   should   be   of    the   best   g:rade   and   of 
approved   design.     They    should    have    the    waterway    as 

unobstructed  as  possible,  with  easy 
bends,  and  with  facilities  for  remov- 
ing the  valve  and  other  interior 
mechanism  without  digging  up  the 
barrel  of  the  hydrant.  The  operating 
valve  may  be  a  sliding  gate  or  a 
compression  valve;  both  types  give 
good  results.     There  should  be 

dF=^,  places  for  at  least  two  lines  of  hose 

I     Ij  I  to  be. attached,  and  three  lines  are 

not  uncommon.  The  number  of 
threads  on  the  openings  should 
exactly  correspond  to  the  threads  on 
the  hose  couplings.  The  hydrant 
valve  is  opened  and  closed  by  the 
application  of  a  wrench,  which  should 
fit  exactly  the  pentagonal  nut  at  the 
top  of  the  valve  stem,  as  well  as  the 
nut  on  the  covers  of  the  hose  coup- 
lings. It  should  be  specified  that 
both   valves   and  couplings   should 

3""      IP         unscrew,  or  open,  by  turning  to  the 
'  left,  and  close  by  turning  to  the  right. 

—  P  ^:^VS  ^      When  the  valve  is  closed,  after  the 
^^1   ^     I        hydrant  has  been  used,  the  barrel 

ijJSitiL^^-/*  ^^^^  ^®  ^"^^  ^^  water,  the  valve  being 
always  at  the  bottom,  and  moved  by 
a  long:  valve  stem  reaching  to  the 
top.  In  order  to  prevent  this  water 
from  freezing  in  cold  weather,  a  drip 
or  small  opening  is  provided  at  the 
bottom,  which  is  opened  when  the 
hydrant  valve  is  closed,  so  that  the  water  left  in  the  barrel 
can  drip  away.      In  porous  ground,  this  water  simply  leaches 


Fig.  32 
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into  the  fifround.  In  clay  soil,  it  is  best  to  connect  the  drip 
to  tlie  nearest  sewer  by  means  of  a  1-inch  pipe»  or  to  a  cess- 
pool dug  around  the  hydrant  and  filled  with  broken  stone  or 
2r:aveh  A  6-inch  pipe  is  best  to  connect  the  hydrant  with 
the  main,  though  4-inch  pipe  is  often  used.  The  connection 
Pip^  shoiild  have  a  valve  by  which  the  water  can  be  shut  off 
'^otw  the  hydrant  when  the  latter  has  to  be  repaired. 

'P'ig*  r32  shows  the  standard  type  of  hydrant  made  by  a 
proniinent  firm  in  the  United  States.  A  is  the  nut  by  which, 
through  the  screw  at  B,  the  valve  at  Cis  lowered  or  raised; 

^  is  the  drip  by  means  of  which  the  water  left  in  the  barrel 

^Uer  the  valve  is  shut  is  drained  away. 

57.  The  cost  of  the  best  hydrant  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
IfK)  feet  of  good  hose,  and  hydrants  should  be  placed  near 
Enough  together  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  £freat  lengths  of 
hose.  There  should  be  a  hydrant  at  every  street  intersection 
as  a  minimum  number,  and  if  the  blocks  are  more  than 
400  feet  long,  one  should  be  located  halfway  between  corners. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  locate  a  hydrant  directly  in  front  of 
a  large  building  where  heat  or  falling  ddbris  from  a  fire  may 
cause  It  to  become  inoperative  or  inaccessible.  It  is  better, 
when  possible,  to  locate  the  hydrant  about  50  feet  away  from 
large  buildings » 

58.  The  loss  of  pressure  or  of  head  due  to  water  flowing 
through  a  hydrant  follows  the  same  general  laws  as  were 
explained  in  Hydranlics,  Part  L  The  coeflficient  of  resist- 
ance for  each  hydrant  can,  however,  be  determined  only  by 
experiment  for  each  make  of  hydrant,  C.  L.  Newcomb,  in 
some  experiments  made  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  found 
that*  while  the  loss  in  pressure  was  four  times  as  great  in 
one  make  of  hydrant  as  in  another,  the  pressure  lost  in  all 
cases  was,  when  the  hydrant  was  discharging  at  the  rate  of 
(500  gallons  per  minute,  within  the  limits  of  .8  and  2.6  pounds, 
or  LS  and  6  feeti  which  is  a  relatively  small  loss. 

59.  Fire-nose  and  Nozzles. — The  hose  now  gen* 
erally  used  and  considered  the  best  for  general  fire  service 
is  2|  inches  inside  diameter;  it  is  made  of  heavy  cotton  fiber 
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outside,  and  is  lined  with  rubber  inside.  The  cotton  is 
woven  in  opposite  directions  in  the  two  layers  generally 
used  to  make  up  the  body  of  the  hose,  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  stretch  under  pressure.  With  careful  use  and 
thorough  drying  after  service,  the  length  of  life  of  this  hose 
is  from  5  to  8  years.  For  ordinary  use,  a  nozzle  li  inches  in 
diameter  has  become  practically  standard. 

60.  The  effectiveness  of  a  fire  stream  depends  wholly  on 
the  pressure  and  the  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  mains  that 
supply  the  hydrants  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  deliver 
the  requisite  quantity  of  water  with  but  little  loss  of  head 
in  the  main,  otherwise  one  stream  working  from  one  hydrant 
might  so  reduce  the  pressure  that  a  second  hydrant  would 
deliver  no  water  at  all.  The  loss  of  head  or  pressure  due  to 
the  water  flowing  through  the  hose  is  very  great,  and  pre- 
vents the  use  of  hose  in  lengths  of  over  400  feet,  unless 
the  hydrant  pressure  is  great,  and  then  there  is  danger  of 
bursting  the  hose. 

61.  Table  I,  compiled  from  the  valuable  and  elaborate 
experiments  of  John  R.  Freeman,  gives  the  pressure  required 
at  the  hydrant,  in  order  to  maintain  certain  pressures  at  the 
nozzles,  for  various  lengths  of  2.5^-inch  smooth,  rubber-lined 
hose.  The  table  shows  that  the  pressure  required  to  force 
water  through  more  than  about  400  feet  with  a  pressure  of 
60  pounds  at  the  nozzle  is  so  great  that,  as  already  stated,  it 
is  preferable  to  avoid  such  great  lengths  by  having  hydrants 
at  least  as  close  together  as  400  feet.  A  pressure  of  from 
80  to  100  pounds  at  the  hydrant  when  water  is  flowing 
from  the  hydrant  is  as  much  as  a  pipe  line  can  readily  with- 
stand without  continual  leaks;  with  200  feet  of  hose,  this 
pressure  will  throw  water  to  a  height  of  about  75  feet,  and 
will,  therefore,  be  available  for  a  fire  in  a  six-story  building. 

Example. — With  a  l|-inch  nozzle,  (a)  what  hydrant  pressure  is 
required  to  deliver  200  gallons  per  minute  through  300  feet  of  2^-inch 
hose?  (d)  to  what  vertical  height  will  the  stream  rise? 

Solution. — Consulting  Table  I,  under  the  head  of  a  diameter 
nozzle  of  1^  inches,  we  look  for  the  given  discharge  of  260  gallons  per 
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minute,  aad  ^f*^  9RI  as  t»  jmjiuul  -mnuxr  XDlinvmi:  xins^  t^  'hxry- 
zonta]  loe  -grwrTj  n  stKaces  tiiK  we  ■  n-  rin-rrrr  v^!i»  n^^r^y^g  s 
300  feet,  the  jcsig:^  itf  iwae:.  we  f3i£  141  Tuomis  it^  int  ir  iinai.  imau^i: 
'.*'  Tbe  xwrical  ti^ig^r  u.  wTrrt  &  sTrwrrr  :c  wiaer  :i:  5W  {iJirasf^ 
per  oiairre  r-s-r  be  'Jlh i*w  i.  ■■iiL  m»  r^Trirrr  jXtaiKL'e  s-  iriruf  3  tue 
third  cQlcmii  to  be  a^nz:  4^  ieeL.  -viiiix  »  riie  nngrr  nuc  racrs^Km^s 
toadefivenr  aiXl  gaJkas  per  irTnae. 


J-  The  CossDOC  Crinirr  nf  &  zzrrr.  :x.  r!:»2si5sr3x  "liie  iirtrrirarbnr 
of  a  public  waaer  srp5>>t--  oeantDK  tist:  "erzi'r  t !£:i:  JKirirsi  :c  base, 
**^^  50  feet  isx  leogtz^  amf  &  l^ujii  Ttrarirf .  i.  s:«l»i  grr-AT  :c  -vxzier 
*^"^  i«ach  the  roof  of  tie  cirr  iall   Triii  »  ^1   jeec  r  x^      Ir  ibe 

**  ^B  point  to  •cooarpla^  rbc  :cc — .-ttf  res::  •  •  Az».  1*  lb. 

••    In  example  1:    'm    mhttl  wzZ 


-se   r^sciirge  :r   ciuj:.=s  pes* 
""»ote?  (b)  what  bonnclal  disataae  tJ:  zht  s:r«L=  clttt? 

nN08  AXD  PBOFERTTES  OF  WATEB-6UPPLT  PIPB 


CAST-IBOS    PIPE 

62.  Cast  iron  is  the  material  rcos:  ex:ens:Te!y  nsed  for 
water-supply  pipes.  Tbe  manner  :n  which  cast-iron  pipe  is 
made,  and  the  methods  of  laying  and  joining  the  cine  rent 
sections,  have  been  already  described.  The  n^ain  advantage 
of  this  material  is  that  its  comparative  freedom  from  cor- 
rosion makes  it  very  durable.  On  account,  however,  of  the 
limited  length  of  which  it  is  practicable  to  make  the  sections, 
and  of  the  fact  that,  the  tensi!e  strength  of  cast  iron  being 
low  and  uncertain,  inconveniently  great  thicknesses  are 
required  for  hea\'y  pressures,  there  is  today  a  tendency  to 
use  steel  instead,  the  latter  material  having,  besides,  the 
advantage  of  being  cheaper.  Steel  pipe  will  be  described 
further  on. 

63.     Thickness  of  Cast-iron  PIih». — Several  formulas 
have  been  prepared  for  computing  the  thickness  of  cast-iron 
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pipe.     The   following   formula,  used   by   the   Metropolitan 
Waterworks  of  Boston,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best: 

^  =  ^^^+•25 
6,600 

in  which    /  =  thickness  of  pipe,  in  inches; 

p  =  static  pressure,  due  to   the  head  above   the 

pipe,  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 

d  =  diameter  of  pipe,  in  inches; 

P^  =  allowance  for  iprater  hammer  (shocks  caused 

by  opening  of  valves). 

The  following  are  values  of/'  for  diflEerent  diameters: 


DiAMBTBR  OF  PiFB 

Value  of  p' 

Inches 

Pounds  per  Square  Inch 

3  to  10 

120 

12 

110 

16 

100 

20 

90 

24 

85 

30 

80 

36 

75 

40  to  60 

70 

Example.— To  determine  the  thickness  of  a  cast-iron  pipe  14  inches 
in  diameter  to  withstand  a  pressure  of  130  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Solution. — Here,  rf  =  14  and  p  =  130.  The  value  of  p^  correspond- 
ing to  a  diameter  of  14  in.  is  a  mean  between  the  values  corresponding 
to  the  diameters  12  and  16,  or  105.  Substituting  these  values  in  the 
formula, 

,       (130 -f  105)  X  14  ^   ._         „  .         . 
/  =  g-g^    — -f.25=..5m.    Ans. 

64.  Weight  of  Cast-iron  Pipe. — Nearly  all  pipe  foun- 
dries have  catalogs  giving  the  dimensions  and  weights  of 
the  pipes  they  manufacture.  In  Table  II  are  shown  the 
thicknesses  and  weights  of  standard  cast-iron  pipes  for 
different  diameters  and  pressures.  Where  no  table  is  avail- 
able, the  approximate  formula  presently  to  be  given  may 
be  used. 

In  calculating  the  weight  of  cast-iron  pipe,  each  section  is 
considered  as  being  cylindrical  from  end  to  end,  and  8  inches 
is  added  for  the  bell  for  all  diameters.     Thus,  if  a  bell-and- 
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spigot  pipe  measures  12  feet  from  the  inside  of  the  bell  to 
the  end  of  the  spigot,  it  would  be  considered,  in  weight,  as  a 
cylinder  162  inches  long. 

Let    IV  =  weight,  in  pounds,  of  a  length  or  section; 
d  =  inside  diameter,  in  inches; 
/  =  thickness,  in  inches; 
/  =  nominal  length,  in  inches. 
Then,  IV  =  .82 /(^ +/)(/  + 8) 

Example.— A   bell-and-spigot   pipe,    16   inches   in   diameter   and 
12  feet  in  length,  has  a  thickness  of  .70  inch.     What  is  its  weight? 
Solution. — Substituting  the  given  values  in  the  formula, 
»^  =  .82  X  .70  X  (16  -h  .70)  X  (144  -h  8)  =  1,467  lb.     Ans. 

65.  Weight  of  a  Cast-iron  Pipe  liine. — To  ascertain 
by  a  rapid  approximation  the  weight,  in  tons  (2,(XX)  pounds), 
of  a  cast-iron  pipe  line,  the  following  formula  may  be  used: 

p  =  28mi(d+  0 
in  which  fi  =  weight,  in  tons; 

m  =  length,  in  miles. 

In  estimating,  about  5  per  cent,  may  be  added  to  cover 
breakage,  specials,  and  contingencies. 

Example.— What  is  the  weight  of  17  miles  of  pipe  16  inches  in 
diameter  and  .7  inch  thick? 

Solution.— Substituting  given  values  in  the  formula, 

;>  =  28  X  17  X  .7  X  (Ki  -f  .7)  =  5,564  T. 
Adding  5  per  cent.,  the  required  weight  is 

5,564  -f  5,564  X  .05  =  5.842  T.     Ans. 


EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  A  bell-and-spigot  pipe,  14  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long, 
has  a  thickness  of  .57  inch.     What  is  its  weight?  Ans.  1,035  lb. 

2.  Determine,  by  Table  II,  the  weight  of  a  section  of  cast-iron  pipe 
16  inches  in  diameter,  for  a  pressure  of  86  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Ans.  1,500  lb. 

3.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  pipe  line  10  miles  long,  if  the  pipe  is 
18  inches  in  diameter  and  .75  inch  thick?  Ans.  3,938  T. 

4.  Determine  the  weight  of  20  miles  of  pipe  Ki  inches  in  diameter 
and  .7  inch  thick.  Ans.  6,546  T. 

5.  Determine  the  thickness  of  a  16-inch  pipe  to  withstand  a  pres- 
sure of  86  pounds  per  square  inch.  *  Ans.  .70  in. 
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G6.  Flanged  Pipe. — For  very  high  pressures,  cast-iron 
flanged  pipes  are  frequently  used*  A  canvas  gasket,  dipped 
m  hot  tar  or  asphalt,  is  placed  between  the  flanges^  which 
are  then  drawn  up  tightly  together  by  heavy  bolts.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  grade  and  alinement,  as  no  deflec- 
tion can  be  made  at  the  joints.  All  the  various  specials  used 
in  the  hub-and-spigot  pipe  are  provided  for  flanged  pipe,  and 
ev'ary  slight  variation  in  line  and  grade  must  be  made  by 
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Fig,  33 

"^^ixuse.  These  pipes  are  designed  to  carry  an  actual  pres- 
^^^^  of  as  much  as  400  to  50(]l  pounds  per  square  inchi  and 
^  l^rge  factor  of  safety  is  introduced  to  provide  for  water 
'^^^^mer  and  unequal  settling  in  the  ditch.  They  are  thus 
°^^vier  and  more  expensive  than  ordinary  pipes»  but  are 
^^^re  satisfactory  for  high  pressures.  Fig.  33  shows  various 
^f^^cials  used  with  flanged  pipe. 


STEBL    PIPE 

€7.  General  Ilescrlptloii  of  RLireted  Steel  Pipe, 
f^t  the  present  day,  riveted  steel  pipes  are  extensivety  used, 
*^   many  cases  to  great  advantage*     These  pipes,  which  are 
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of  sizes  larger  than  24  inches,  are  formed  by  riveting  steel 
plates  together  in  much  the  same  manner  as  boiler  shells  are 
made.  The  rivet  heads  are  either  projecting  or  sunken;  the 
sunken,  or  countersunk,  heads  improve  the  rate  of  flow, 
which  the  projecting  heads  impede.  The  sheets  or  plates  are 
coated  with  some  preserving  material,  usually  asphalt,  to 
protect  them  from  corrosion.  The  coating  is  applied  by 
immersing  the  sheets  in  asphalt  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
about  250°  or  300°  F.  The  durability  of  steel  pipes  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  coating;  if  good  coating  is  used, 
and  the  pipe  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  recoated  about  every 
10  years,  steel  pipe  will  be  found  as  durable  as  cast-iron  pipe. 

The  pipes  are  sometimes  shipped  in  sheets  and  bent 
and  riveted  on  the  ground.  This  facilitates  shipping  and 
handling.  Great  difficulty,  however,  is  found  in  securing 
good  field  riveting  of  the  joints,  and  in  having  the  protective 
coating  as  well  applied  in  the  field  as  in  the  shop. 

Riveted  pipes  are  made  in  lengths  of  from  24  to  36  feet, 
and  therefore  require  fewer  joints  than  cast-iron  pipes.  They 
have  the  advantage  that  they  can  be  made  of  any  diameter, 
in  fractions  of  an  inch  if  desired,  without  additional  expense, 
and  therefore  can  be  made  to  conform  exactly  to  the  results 
of  calculations. 

68.  Joints. — The  lengths  of  riveted  pipe  can  be  con- 
nected in  different  manners,  there  being  several  special  con- 
trivances for  this  purpose.  They  are  sometimes  connected  by 
taper  joints,  the  external  diameter  of  one  end  of  each  length 
being:  the  same  as  the  internal  diameter  of  the  other,  so  that  one 
can  enter  the  other  and  the  two  be  riveted  together.  Cast-iron 
joint  pieces  are  also  used,  to  which  the  steel  pipe  is  fastened. 

69.  Quality  of  Material  for  Steel  Pipe. — The  speci- 
fications for  steel  supply  pipe  should  be  the  same  as  those 
for  standpipes,  and  the  same  rules  should  hold  for  punching 
and  rivetin<]:.  The  subject  of  standpipes  is  treated  in  IVaier 
Supply,  Part  8.  The  lonj^itudinal  seams  of  the  water  pipe 
should  be  double-riveted;  and  the  vertical  seams,  that  is, 
those  around  the  pipe,  single-riveted. 
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70»  Thtekness  of  Riveted  Steel  Pipe.— The  thickness 
o(  a  riveted  steel  pipe  may  be  computed  by  the  following 
formiola: 

/  =  ^^  +  .3 

20,000^ 

^  ^«rliich   /  =  thickness »  in  inches; 

d  —  diameter  of  pipe,  in  inches: 
P  =  pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch^  due  to 
static  head* 

^^:XAMPLE. — To  determine  the  thicktiess  of  a  riveted  sted  pipe 
^  iijcbes  in  diameter,  to  withstand  a  pressure  o£  125  pounds  per 
^^^re  mch, 

SubstitutitLf^  th^«  values 


^ottniON.— Here,  /  «^  125  aad  rf  =  36. 

i°    the  fortmila, 

.       125  X  36  .     ^         . ,  , 

'  =     .Trvf>f>rt    +  *3  =  .53  in. 


Ans, 


20,000 

71*  Flow  in  Rlveltnl  Pipes. — On  account  of  their 
special  construction,  riveted  steel  pipes  offer  greater  resist- 
ance to  flovsr  than  cast-iron  pipes*  Sufficient  data  are  not 
available  from  which  a  satisfactory  value  for  /  (see  Hydrau* 
^k$)  can  be  found.  The  formula  most  generally  used  for  the 
Velocity  in  riveted  pipes  is  Kutter^s  formula  (Hydmuiici^ 
Part  3),  with  a  value  for  n  varying  between  .013  and  ,015. 

72,  Layliii^  Steel  Pipe. — In  laying  steel  pipe  it  is 
essential  that  the  pipes  should  have  a  firm  bearing  in  the 
trench,  free  from  stones,  boulders,  or  projecting  pieces  of 
rock*  The  riveting  should  be  done  as  well  as  possible,  the 
joints  all  carefully  calked,  and  the  rivets  and  other  exposed 
iurfaces  painted  with  a  protective  paint.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  workmen  from  injuring  the  coating 
originally  applied  to  the  pipe,  and  special  precautions,  such 
s  requiring  the  riveters  to  wear  rubbers,  or  to  walk  only  on 
;lrips  of  carpet  or  canvas  provided  for  that  purpose,  have 
:en  considered  necessary.  Great  pains  must  be  taken  in 
•  filling  in  the  trench;  soil  free  from  stones  should  be  well 
rammed  under  the  sides  of  the  pipe  and  alongside  it  up  to 
the  top*  Serious  difficulties  have  arisen  from  failure  to  sup* 
port  the  sides  of  light  steel  pipe  by  properly  rammed  earth 
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fi11in£^   tindemeath,  in  consequence   of  which   settling  has 
occurred  at  the  top  or  crown. 

73,  Lap- Welded  Pipe- — Lap-welded  pipe  is  made  in 
stock  sizes  up  to  2  feet  in  diameter^  and  in  lengths  of  from 
20  to  30  feet.  The  sections  are  provided  with  cast-iron 
joints,  nsuallf  patented*  by  means  of  which  joints  are  made, 
either  by  the  ordinary  lead  joint  used  in  cast*iron  pipe,  or 
by  special  devices  that  require  hydraulic  pressure  or  heavy 
calking  to  make  them  tight*  Lap-welded  pipe  presents  a 
very  smooth  interior  surface,  has  fewer  joints  to  the  mile 
than  cast-iron  pipe,  and  would  in  all  respects  be  preferable 
to  the  latter  were  it  not  for  its  rapid  corrosion.  It  has  an 
extended  use»  however^  in  some  classes  of  work,  where 
permanency  of  construction  is  not  an  essential  feature. 

74.  Spiral  Riveted  Pipe, — Spiral  riveted  pipes  are 
used  to  a  large  extent  in  irrigation  work,  and  appear  to  be 
economical  and  to  give  good  service  for  a  limited  time. 
They  are  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  in  various  thick- 
nesses^  riveted  spirally,  as  shown  in  Fig*  34,  and  provided 


with  a  cast-iron  head  by  which  the  joints  are  made  as  with 
a  flanged  pipe.  The  pipes  can  be  made  of  any  diameter 
and  to  withstand  any  pressure.  The  projecting  rivet  heads 
reduce  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  to  about  ^5  per  cent,  of  the 
capacity  of  a  cast-iron  pipe  of  the  same  diameter. 


WOOOES-STAVE    PIPE 

75.  General  Description,— Pipes  composed  of  wooden 
staves^  held  together  by  round  steel  rods^  called  bauds, 
have  been  used  for  a  long  time  in  irrigation  works,  and  bave 
fcmnd  favor  there  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  Owing 
lo  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  their  use  is  being 
extended  to  water  supplies  under  considerable  pressures. 
Tn  the  smaller  diameters,  the  pipes  are  often  made  up  at  the 
works,  where  they  are  machine-banded  and  provided  with 
special  connecting  castingSi  and  are  shipped  in  30-foot 
lengths  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used.     In  the 


Ffo,  as 

larger  diameters,  up  to  10  feet,  the  pipes  are  built  on  the 
ground,  the  staves  and  bands  being  supplied.  The  staves 
are  laid  so  as  to  break  joints,  and  the  ends  are  fitted  with 
steel  tongues  that  are  embedded  in  the  butting  joints  of  each 
two  continuous  staves. 

Curves  and  long  bends  can  be  made  by  bending  the  staves, 
and  all  ordinary  connections,  such  as  branches,  tees,  and 
valves,  are  made  by  fastening  such  appurtenances  to  the 
pipe  by  bands  or  bolts.    Fig.  35  shows  the  usual  construction. 
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Each  band  is  tightened  and  held  in  place  by  a  coupling  shoe, 
of  which  an  enlarged  view  is  shown  at  S.  The  best  results  so 
far  obtained  have  been  from  California  redwood  and  Oregon 
fir,  well  seasoned  and  cut  into  lengths  of  from  8  to  20  feet. 
While  it  is  improbable  that  wooden  pipes,  such  as  have 
been  described,  will  ever  replace  cast-iron  or  steel  mains  for 
town  or  city  use,  yet  they  will  doubtless  be  employed  for 
carrying  water  for  long  distances  and  in  quantities  that 
necessitate  large  diameters.  Their  cheapness  in  first  cost, 
in  transportation,  and  in  laying  will  lead  to  their  use  in 
cases  where  iron  and  steel  are  precluded  on  account  of  their 
cost.  Other  advantages  of  wooden  pipes  are  that  they  are 
free  from  tuberculation,  and  have  a  tendency  to  wear  even 
smoother  than  when  first  made.  On  this  account,  the  flow 
may  be  computed  by  using  for  the  coefficient  /  the  values 
applying  to  smooth  iron  pipe;  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
this  valiie  will  hold,  even  when  the  pipes  become  old,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  velocity  of  flow  in  the  pipe  is  at 
least  2  feet  per  second,  so  that  no  fungus  growths  can  form. 

76.     Formulas  for  Stave   Pipe. — The   following  for- 
mulas may  be  used  in  the  design  of  wooden-stave  pipes: 

1Q(PD  -{-  200/)' 
in  which   d  =  diameter  of  bands,  in  inches; 

D  =  inside  diameter  of  pipe,  in  inches; 
/  =  thickness  of  pipe,  in  inches; 
P  =  whaler  pressure  in  pipe,  in  pounds  per  square 

inch; 
^  =  distance  between  bands,  in  inches. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  use  bands  less  than  I  inch  in  diam- 
eter, as  they  are  likely  to  cut  into  the  wood.  By  reducing 
the  distance  between  the  bands,  stave  pipe  can  be  made  to 
stand  very  heavy  pressures,  but  above  about  85  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  cost  of  construction  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  for  steel  pipe. 
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'•     Dimensions    of    Staves. — Table    III    skives    th 
3nsions  of  staves  recommended  by  A.  L.  Adams,  wh 
made  a  thorough  study  of  stave  pipes. 
TABLE  III 
DIMENSIONS    OF    PIPE    STAVES 


Nominal  Diam- 

Stock Sizes 

Thickness  of 

eter  of  Pipe 

for  Staves 

Finished  Staves 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

22 

2    X6 

ll 

24' 

2X6 

ll 

27 

2    X6 

lA 

30 

2    X6 

I* 

36 

2    X6 

lA 

42 

2    X6 

il 

48 

2    X6 

lii 

54 

2ix8 

2i 

60 

3    X8 

2* 

66 

3    X8 

2A 

72 

3    X8 

2* 

Example  1. — To  determiqe  the  diameter  of  the  bands  to  be  used 
on  a  wooden-stave  pipe  48  inches  in  diameter,  l|^  inches  in  thickness. 


d  = 


1 H.    Substituting  in  formuU  1, 
=»  f  in.,  nearly.    Ans. 

pleU 


Solution.— Here,  D  —  4S  and  / 

48  -h  2  X  IH 
80 

Example  2.— To  determine  the  distance  between  bands  in 
the  pressure  being  75  pounds  per  square  inch. 

SoLi'TioN.— Here,  p  =  75,  D  =  48,  and  /  «  1|J.     Substituting  in 
formula  2, 

6.1  X  (48  -h  2  X  l|i)' 


1«X(75X48  +  200X  iji) 


2f  in.,  nearly.     Ans. 


78.     Fig.  36  shows  a  wooden-stave  pipe  built   by  the 
Washington    and   Oregon    Power   Company,   Walla    Walla, 
Washington.     The   pipe    is    48    inches    in   diameter,   witl 
reversed  curves,  on  a  radius  of  200  feet.     The  great  flex 
bility  of  wooden-stave  pipe  should  be  particularly  notice 
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79,  Lia^rlnfT  Wooden-Stav©  Pipe. — In  lajring  stave 
pipe,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  staves  are  in 
perfect  condition,  Those  which  are  bent,  twisted,  cracked, 
or  knotted  should  be  rejected.  The  bands  should  be  thor* 
ougbly  coated  and  spaced  according  to  the  computed  dis- 
tances. Stakes  should  be  driven  alon^  the  line  of  the  pipe 
to  show  where  the  spacing  of  the  bands  changes* 


W 
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80.  Service  pipes,  or  simply  seiTlces,  are  small  pipes 
connecting  the  street  mains  with  the  house  pipes.  Although 
this  subject  belongs  to  plumbing  rather  than  to  engineering, 
it  will  be  briefly  considered  here.  Service  pipes  are  very 
liable  to  corrosion  and  deterioration,  from  the  character  of 
the  ground  in  which  they  are  laid^  and  the  best  material 
from  which  to  make  them  is  not  yet  fully  determined, 
though  current  practice  is  in  favor  of  galvanized  iron.  Lead 
has  been  largely  used,  is  more  permanent  than  iron,  and  is 
not  broken  by  uneven  settlement  of  the  pipe  in  the  trench, 
nor  is  it  so  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost  in  winter.  Instances 
are  on  record  of  lead  pipe,  carrying  pure  water,  being  acted 
on  by  the  water,  and  forming  lead  oxide,  which  is  very 
poisonous.  Hard  waters  do  not  form  this  poisonous  com- 
pound»  however,  and  probably  there  are  but  few  waters  so 
pure  as  to  be  dangerous  after  flawing  through  a  lead  pipe. 
Sometimes,  lead  pipe  with  a  tin  lining  is  used*  Other 
materials  and  linings  are  occasionally  employed;  but*  as  a 
rule,  galvanized-iron  pipes  i  or  I  Inch  in  diameter,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  house,  are  used  for  service  pipes  to 
residences. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  PUMPING 

81.     Power  Required  in  Ptittiplni^  Ttirouicli  Mains. 

As  explained  in  Hydra u Iks,  Part  2,  the  resistance  to  flow  in 
pipes  is  made  up  of  three  terms;  namely,  resistance  due  to 
friction,  resistance  at  the  entrance  of  the  water  into  the  pipe, 
and  resistance    due    to    bends,  contractions,  enlargements, 
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valves,  and  other  obstructions  in  the  pipe.  In  a  long:  pipe, 
the  resistance  due  to  friction  is  the  only  one.of  importance, 
the  others  being  entirely  neglected  in  most  cases.  In  pump- 
ing through  mains,  the  resistances  due  to  bends  and  other 
obstructions  may,  if  the  velocity  is  high,  be  sufficient  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  take  them  into  account. 

The  units  being  the  foot  and  the  second,  let  hx  represent 
the  head  lost  in  friction;  ^„  the  loss  at  entrance;  ^.,  the  loss 
caused  by  bends,  valves,  etc.;  and  ^,  the  height  through 
which  the  water  is  to  be  pumped.  Let  U  represent  the  work 
performed  by  the  pump  each  second,  and  Q  be  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  water  delivered  per  second.  Then,  the 
weight  raised  per  second  is  62.6  Q\  and  the  work  is  the  same 
as  if  this  weight  were  raised  to  a  height  equal  to  the  actual 
height  plus  the  heights  represented  by  the  resistances. 
Therefore, 

U  =  62.6  |2  (A  +  ^.  +  ^.  +  K) 

Substituting  the  values  of  ^„  ^.,  and  h^  given  in  Hydraulics^ 
Part  2, 

V  =  62.6i2U+(/X^+/«  +  >t)|^l 

or,  because 

z;  =  -2  =  -£-  =  ie,  and 

4 
U  =  62.5  Q\h^  .0252  ^/x  ^+  ;«  +  >fe)  J'l  (1) 

Since  this  is  the  work,  in  foot-pounds,  done  per  second, 
we  have  for  the  corresponding  horsepower 

H.  P.  =  ^3^  =  .1136 e [a  +  .0252(/x  ^+  ;«  +  k\^       (2) 

The  value  of  /  as  an  average  is  about  .018;  the  value  of  m 
is  found  to  vary  from  0  to  .93,  and  the  value  of  k  is  about 
.9  for  each  bend,  though  it  varies  with  the  angle  of  the  bend. 

Example  1. — It  is  desired  to  raise  15  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
by  pumping  to  a  reservoir  300  feet  above  and  2  miles  distant  from  the 
pumpinj2f  well.  What  horsepower  will  be  necessary  to  do  this  work 
through  a  main  24  inches  in  diameter,  having  four  bends,  assuming 
a  value  of  .5  for  m} 


v' 
2^ 

^7.  -  •-= 

'■?■ 

-^ 

-"  +  *)?] 

SoLD-noK,— Here,  ^  =  15,  A  -  :«)0.  I  ^  h,2mx2  =  10.560,  d  ^  ^ 
-  2,  /=  .018,  m  =  .5,  and  jt  =  .9  X  4  =  3,6,  Substituting  these 
values  ia  formula  2, 

H.  P.  =  .1136  X  15  X  [aOO  +  .0252  X  /.018  X  ^^|^  +  .6  +  3.6^  X  ^'1 

=  571  H,  P,     Aus, 

Example  2. — Assuming  the  same  data  as  in  example  1,  but  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe  being  L5  feet  instead  of  24  inches,  to  determine 
the  borsepower. 

Solution. —Substituting  the  given  values  in  formula  2, 

H.  P.  =  .1136  X  15  X  [SOO  +  .0252  X  ToiS  X  ^^--  +  .5  +  3,tj)  X  ^] 

=  760.8  H.  P.     Ans. 

82,     Effect  of  size  ou  Resistance,— By  comparing  the 

results  of  the  two  examples  just  given,  it  is  seen  that  a 
reduction  of  6  inches  in  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  increases 
the  resistances  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  a  pumping 
engine  of  189.8  additional  horsepower  capacity.  In  the 
design  of  a  pumping  main*  therefore,  care  and  judgment 
should  be  exercised  in  securing  a  diameter  of  pipe  as  large 
as  possible  consistent  with  economy.  The  pipe  should  be 
laid  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible.  A  mean  must  be  struck 
between  the  cost  of  pumping,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cost 
of  the  pipe  on  the  other- 
SB.  Cost  of  Installing  Ptiniplnpr  Machlnery.^ — A 
steam  plant  for  pumping  purposes  is  made  up  of  three  main 
elements;  namely,  dm/ers,  engines^  ^nd  pumps.  These  maybe 
had  from  manufacturers  in  endless  variety  and  at  various  costs. 
In  general,  the  cheaper  the  first  cost  the  higher  is  the  cost  of 
maintenance;  and  it  is  foolish  economy,  when  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  pumped  is  large,  and  therefore  the  horsepower 
required  is  high,  to  install  a  cheap  boiler  and  engine,  which 
will  burn  a  great  deal  of  coal  and  require  frequent  renewals 
and  repairs.  Pumping  engines  delivering  water  to  a  reser- 
voir or  standpipe  do  not  usually  work  continually,  but  work 
at  iheir  full  load  while  they  are  in  operation.  This  is  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  method  of  running  machinery 
al  this  sort*  The  engines  are  so  designed  that  each  day*s 
necessary  pumping  can  be  completed  within  8  or  10  hourSi 
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this  being,  with  the  storage  in  the  reservoir  or  standpipe, 
sufficient  to  provide  for  all  domestic  and  manufacturing 
needs.  In  cases  of  fire,  however,  the  rapid  depletion  of  the 
reservoir  should  call  the  pumps  at  once  into  action,  what- 
ever the  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  By  pumping  only 
12  hours  out  of  the  24,  a  night  shift  of  attendants  is  avoided, 
which  may  be  estimated  (with  a  plant  of  moderate  size  where 
the  engineer  can  do  the  firing)  at  $720  per  year.  This  sum 
is  the  interest,  at  5  per  cent.,  on  $14,400;  so  that  it  is  econ- 
omy to  pay  as  much  as  $14,400  for  an  increased  size  of 
pumping  plant  in  order  to  avoid  night  work.  In  reality, 
more  than  this  amount  could  be  expended,  since  the 
efficiency  of  the  plant  at  night,  when  running  light,  is  low, 
and  the  amount  of  coal  burned  is  high  for  the  amount  of 
water  pumped. 

84.  As  a  guide  for  making  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  pumping  plant,  the  following  figures  are  given: 

Boilers  may  be  estimated  at  $10  per  horsepower  for  plain 
tubular  boilers,  and  $14  for  water-tube  boilers.     There  seems 

TABLE  IV 
COST    OF    VARIOUS    TYPES    OF    ENGINE) 


Type  of  Engine 

Cost  per  Horse- 
power 

Steam  Consumption,  in 
Pounds,  per  Horse- 
power per  Hour 
at  Full  Load 

Simple  slide  valve    .    . 

$9 

33  to  45 

Compound  slide  valve 

M 

25  to  30 

Low-speed  Corliss    .    . 

12 

24  to  30 

Compound  Corliss    .    . 

20 

18  to  21 

Low-speed  automatic  . 

l6 

20  to  24 

High-speed  automatic  . 

12 

30  to  36 

to  be  little  difference  in  economy  in  the  two  types  of  boilers, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  water-tube  boiler  lies  chiefly  in  the 
greater  safety  from  explosion,  and  in  the  rapid  circulation, 
which  insures  quick  firing.     A  non-condensing  engine  uses 
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more  <f^^ —  per  ikmegiTv^sr  nssx  Dre$  i,  rrciacsszzsc  gngmeL 
and  craci  =f:r»  "Tig:  i  rifg^mmf-rnnnfT^rTx  ^n^gng-  Frr 
ordinary  rr?Ty";sr  rcGErsu  :»  ir^c  :c  bicIiEr  zisciZiZinr  ;er 
horsepom'er  f-:c  rhf^e  T2r»*  trpe*  25  ibrin:  is  frilir''irs: 
Cogpc-r-r-^-iCTOprryTj:  f^gzas,  IC!  T«Er  br-rseprirsr.  coii- 
ccnsiiL^  es^iae.  fll"-:*!  per  birssji:  ^t^sr  xi:e-ccciac2s=x 
engice.  f  1^  per  iKC«ipnrEr. 

icsuilec.  arcd  ss  iai-«^  zr  Tiiut  IV. 

Pistoi:  p=p5  of  iri=arT  niiks  -:-5:  —■=:  S^  ir  K  per 
horsepower,  zbe  ifr~:gr  pracs  be±^  f:c  r> :c-c;: o5er.yrr g  jcrxf 
the  latter  for  crorifTKiz^  piirrs  bi'tr  prixs  i^cl-ar^g  die 
hcaiers- 

The  prices  grrcn  do  set  iiir£-^Qe  ±tt  ri-sj  cf  rrrlc^gs  i=>d 
chimneys,  wiiica  nij  be  e5±=iiief  ii  ibrm  fii-3  per  boirsae- 
power,  slthoziz^  ^15  iien  =i£t  tstt  fr::n  ^"*--^  f^nre  by  ^> 
either  way.  ascccf^g  t:/  rbe  disrarter  c:  tbe  srroct^re 
erected  ar^  ibe  Jocajfry  wiicre  ±tc  pl=nt  is  insiallec. 

85.     Cost  of  Ronning  PampLng  Macliiiiery. — Accord* 

vag  to  Frirell.  tbe  cost  of  rzTir.rr.g  a  s:ea=:  plant  cf  any  kind 

may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  nantelj.  tbe  c-cst  of  tbe  coal 
required,  and  tbe  oc*st  cf  attendance.  Inbricants,  waste, 
repairs,  and  n:isceIlaneons  items.  Where  coal  :>  cheap  and 
the  plant  is  econosoical  in  the  nse  of  ::,  the  o-J:er  items  of 
expense  will  be  mncb  greater  than  the  coal  expense.  But 
where  little  attention  is  g:iTen  to  tbe  oc>nsnmpticn  of  coal, 
^r.d  where  the  plant  consists  of  a  simple  engine  and  a  cheap 
pump,  the  cost  of  the  coal  ¥rill  be  in  excess.  The  con- 
sumption  of  coal  in  any  plant  is  a  variable  factor  of:ea 
depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  nreman.  An  averag:e 
capacity  for  good  boilers  is  an  evaporation  of  11  pounds  of 
water  per  ponnd  of  coal,  so  that,  by  Tab:e  IV,  a  simple 
slide-valve  engine  nsing  44  pounds  of  steam  per  horsepo\>*er 
per  hour  would  require  4  pounds  of  coal:  whereas,  a  low- 
speed  automatic  engine  using  22  pounds  of  steam  per  horse- 
power would  require  2  pounds  of  coal  per  horsepower, 
or  one-half  the  amount  needed  for  the   other  engine.     A 
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100-horsepower  engine  in  the  one  case  would  consume  about 
5  tons  per  day,  and  the  other  2i  tons.  Such  values  as  these, 
however,  while  useful  in  making  comparisons,  are  not 
equaled  in  actual  operation,  on  account  of  fluctuations  of 
loading,  and  general  deterioration  of  the  plant. 

86.  Efficiency  of  Engrlnes. — The  efficiency  of  engines 
varies  both  with  the  character  of  the  engine  and  with  the 
load.  Large  engines  working  with  full  load  may  have  an 
efficiency  of  90  per  cent.,  but  with  half  load  the  efficiency 
would  be  only  about  80  per  cent.,  and  with  quarter  load  but 
65  per  cent.  Small  engines  may  have  an  efficiency  of 
80  per  cent,  with  full  load,  decreased  to  70  per  cent,  at  half 
load,  and  to  40  per  cent,  at  quarter  load. 

87.  Efficiency  of  Pumps. — The  efficiency  of  pumps, 
especially  of  small  ones,  discharging  up  to  2,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  is  low,  probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent.,  partly 
on  account  of  the  friction  in  the  cylinders,  and  the  loss  due 
to  the  continual  change  in  momentum  of  the  water;  and 
partly  because  of  the  large  losses  from  radiation,  on  account 
of  the  relatively  large  steam  cylinders.  With  large  pumps, 
under  constant  load,  and  designed  especially  for  a  particular 
duty,  a  greater  efficiency  may  be  obtained,  and  tests  have 
shown  it  possible  to  secure  an  efficiency  of  91  per  cent, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

88.  Duty  of  Pumping  Engrines. — A  common  and 
useful  method  of  stating  the  effectiveness  of  a  pump  and 
engine,  or  of  a  pumping  engine  in  combination,  is  to 
express  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  done  by  100 
pounds  of  coal.  This  number  is  called  the  duty  of  the 
engine  or  plant.  Thus,  if  1,000,000  pounds  of  water  is 
raised  100  feet  by  a  pump  with  the  consumption  of  200 
pounds  of  coal,  the  duty  of  the  plant  is  50,000,000.  Small 
pumps  working  up  to  1,000,000  gallons  per  day  may  have  a 
duty  of  10,000,000  to  20,000,000.  Larger  plants,  if  of  the 
best  class,  may  have  a  duty  as  high  as  50,000,000.  Special 
pumps  of  the  largest  size,  designed  for  special  work,  and 
costing  many  thousand  dollars,  may  have  a  duty  as  high 
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as  150,000,000;  but  such  pumps  serve  to  show  rather  what 
can  be  done  under  the  best  conditions  than  what  may 
generally  be  expected. 

89.     Cost  6f  Pumping:  Water. — The  cost  of  pumping 

water  is  approximately  as  follows:   In  a  general  way,  the 

cost  of  water  may  be  estimated  at  a  certain  sum  per  million 

or  per  thousand  gallons.     It  is  found  by  experience  that,  in 

the  best  and  largest  plants,  where  the  engines  are  of  the 

most   economical   form,  and   where  the   plant  is  specially 

designed,  it  costs  at  the  rate  of   about  5  cents  for  each 

million  gallons  lifted  1  foot.     For  smaller  plants,  the  costs 

of  lifting  1,000,000  gallons  1  foot  are  about  as  follows: 

Capacfty  of  Plant  Cost  of  Lifting 

Gallons  per  Day  Cents 

10,000,000  or  more  6 

1,000,000  10 

100,000  15 

Intermediate  quantities  may  be  estimated  at  intermediate 
proportionate  amounts. 
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RESERVOIRS 


CliASSIFICATION 

1.  Classes  of  Reservoirs. — Reservoirs  may  be  divided 
*nto  two  main  classes;  namely,  storage  reservoirs  and  distrib- 
uting reservoirs, 

2.  storage  reservoirs  are  required  when,  the  average 
flow  of  the  stream  from  which  the  supply  is  to  be  taken 
being  greater  than  the  average  consumption,  the  minimum 
daily  or  monthly  flow  of  the  stream  is  less  than  the  corre- 
sponding daily  or  monthly  consumption.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, the  excess  of  water  discharged  by  the  stream  in  times 
of  large  flow  is  stored  in  a  storage  reservoir,  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  in  times  when  the  flow  of  the  stream  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  consumption.  If  the 
average  flow  of  the  stream  is  less  than  the  average  con- 
sumption, no  reservoir,  of  any  size,  can  meet  the  demands 
of  consumption.  If  the  minimum  stream  flow  is  greater 
than  the  maximum  consumption,  no  storage  reservoir  is 
needed.  It  is  for  conditions  between  these  two  extremes 
that  a  storage  reservoir  is  necessary. 

3.  Dlstrll>utlii|yc  reservoirs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
intended  to  equalize  the  consumption  throughout  a  single 
day.     They  are  built,  not  on  the  stream,  but  at  some  point 
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on  the  pipe  line.  They  may  also  serve  the  additional  pur- 
poses of  relieving  the  pipe  line  of  excessive  pressure,  in  the 
case  of  a  gravity  supply  from  a  great  elevation;  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  pumped  supply,  to  give  head  enough  to  distribute 
the  water  by  gravity.  Distributing  reservoirs  may  either  be 
built  in  the  ground,  like  storage  reservoirs,  or  be  entirely 
artificial  and  built  of  steel  in  the  form  of  standpipes  or 
elevated  tanks.  

STORAGE  RESERVOIRS 

4.  liOcation  of  Storagre  Reservoirs. — The  most  suit- 
able site  for  a  storage  reservoir  is  one  that  will  store  the 
maximum  amount  of  water  with  the  minimum  cost  of  dam 
construction.  Usually,  some  valley  or  bottom  land,  the  sides 
of  which  approach  each  other  at  some  point  so  as  to  form  a 
natural  entrance  into  the  valley,  is  utilized  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  other  factors  to  be  considered,  however.  The 
foundation  on  which  the  dam  is  to  be  built  should  be  of 
rock,  if  possible,  both  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  dam  and 
in  order  that,  by  carrying  the  dam  into  the  rock,  all  danger 
of  water  leaking  through  under  the  dam  may  be  avoided. 
The  storage  reservoir  should  also,  if  possible,  be  at  such 
elevation  that  it  insures  a  gravity  supply,  giving  sufficient 
head  for  all  purposes. 

It  is  very  rare  that  a  location  embracing  all  these  features 
can  be  found.  The  skill  and  judgment  of  the  engineer  are 
exercised  in  selecting  a  site  that,  although  it  may  not  fulfil 
all  the  desired  conditions,  yet  will  most  satisfactorily  fulfil 
those  that,  under  the  circumstances,  seem  to  be  the  most 
important. 

5.  Examination  of  the  Ground. — In  finally  selecting 
a  proper  site  for  a  storage  reservoir  on  any  stream,  the  first 
step  is  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  part  of  the  valley 
where  appearances  indicate  that  a  good  site  will  be  found. 
The  topographic  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  maps  of  the  Ordnanoe  Survey,  in 
England,  indicate  where  such  a  site  may  be  expected,  and  to 
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which  part  of  the  valley  further  studies  should  be  directed. 
la  studying  the  valley,  the  necessary  elevation  of  the  water 
surface  to  give  the  required  head  roust  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
possible  height  of  the  dam  must  generally  be  approximated 
from  the  surrounding  topography. 

For  such  a  reconnaissance,  the  engineer  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  pocket  compass,  an  aneroid  barometer,  a  hand 
level,  and  a  sketchbook  or  notebook.  The  aneroid  is  read 
along  the  bottoin  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  side  slopes, 
and  on  the  tops  of  low  ridges  that  may  determine  the 
height  to  which  the  water  behind  the  dam  can  be  raised.  In 
order  that  these  readings  may  be  of  any  value,  a  stationary 
barometer  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  site  should  be 
read  by  an  assistant  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  10  minutes, 
The  variations  of  this  stationary  barometer,  due  to  atmos- 
pheric changes,  are  used  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  correct  the 
readings  of  the  field  instrument*  The  method  of  procedure 
^s  as  follows: 
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On  a  base  line  A''-^',  Fig*  1,  are  laid  off  as  abscissas  the 
times  at  which  the  readings  of  the  stationary  barometer  are 
taken.  The  figure  represents  only  a  part  of  the  record, 
between  8  and  11:10  A.  M.;  each  hour  is  divided  into  six  equal 
parts,  it  being  assumed  that  readings  are  taken  every  10  min- 
utes* The  ordinates  to  the  base  A'' A'  represent  barometric 
readings,  diminished,   for  convenience,  by  any  convenient 
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amount,  as  1,000  feet.  Thus,  if  the  reading  at  8  a.  m.  is 
1,104,  the  ordinate  a^  is  made,  to  any  convenient  scale, 
equal  to  1,104  —  1,000,  or  104.  This  is  equivalent  to  taking 
the  datum  plane  X'  X  as  1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  All 
elevations  must,  of  course,  be  referred  to  the  same  datum. 
If,  at  9:40,  the  barometer  reads  1,108,  the  corresponding 
ordinate  cd\^  made,  to  scale,  equal  to  1,108  —  1,000,  or  108, 
as  marked.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  or  of  the  period  of  obser- 
vation, the  extremities  of  the  ordinates  are  connected  by  a 
curve  ABC,  from  which  intermediate  elevations  can  be 
readily  scaled  off. 

When  the  readings  in  the  field  are  taken,  the  time  of  each 
reading  should  be  carefully  noted.  From  each  reading,  1,000 
should  be  subtracted  to  reduce  the  elevation  to  the  adopted 
datum.  Suppose  that  a  reading  of  1,118  was  taken  at  9:48. 
This  reading,  which  will  be  recorded  as  118,  must  be  cor- 
rected by  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  reading  of  the 
stationary  barometer.  Scaling  off  on  X'  X,  48  minutes  after  9, 
and  measuring  the  corresponding  ordinate  mn,  it  is  found  to 
measure  102.5.  This  shows  that,  between  8  and  9:48,  the 
atmospheric  conditions  caused  a  fall  of  104  —  102.5,  or 
1.5,  feet,  from  the  height  at  8  A.  m.,  which  is  taken  as  the 
standard.  Therefore,  any  reading  taken  at  that  time  must 
be  increased  by  1.5  feet,  and,  in  the  present  case,  the  cor- 
rected reading,  or  true  elevation,  is  118  -f  1.5  =  119.5.  If 
the  diagram  at  any  time  shows  a  rise  of  the  barometer 
above  104,  the  amount  must  be  subtracted  from  the  field 
readings  taken  at  that  time.  All  readings  should  be  corrected 
as  just  explained. 

6.  The  compass  is  used  to  make  a  rough  survey  of  the 
valley,  taking  bearings  of  the  directions  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  stream,  of  the  sides  of  the  valley,  and  of  intermediate 
and  side  ridges.  The  distances  may  be  estimated  by  pacing. 
In  this  way,  a  crude  topographical  map  of  one  or  more  sites 
can  be  prepared,  and  that  site  selected  which  seems  to 
deserve  further  consideration.  Where  maps  are  available, 
they  will  take  the  place  of  those  prepared  as  here  described; 
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otherwise,  this  approximate  work  will  generally  save  both 
time  and  expense* 

Besides  the  map  of  the  immediate  vicinity*  the  area  of  the 
watershed  above  the  dam  should  be  determined,  in  order 
that  the  drainage  area  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  to  be 
collected  may  be  known. 

7,    Having:  selected  the  site  that  seems  most  desirable, 
further  and  more  accurate  surveys  must  be   made.     They 
maybe  made  either  with  a  plane  table  or  by  stadia  measure- 
ments.    A  new  map  should  then  be  drawn,  showing,  on  a 
scale  of  about  4(>0  feet  to  the  inch,  contours  5  feet  apart,  the 
location  of  all  roads  and  buildings,  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  and  of  the  soil,  the  property  lines  and  owners' 
Dames,  together  with  any  part  of  the  area  outside  of  the 
reservoir  site  that  may  be  used  in  carrying  off  the  surplus 
water  from  the  reservoir  in  time  of  flood,     A  line  should  also 
be  ran  and  plotted  between  the   reservoir  and  the  city  or 
town,  so  that  the  difference  in  elevation  and  the  length  of 
main  may  be  known.     At  the  site  of  the  dam,  borings,  or 
test  pits,  must  be  made  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  soil 
on  which  the  dam  is  to  standi 

8*  Atnoacit  of  Storage. — The  size  of  a  storage  reser* 
voir  depends  on  the  relative  quantities  of  the  stream  flow 
and  the  consumption,  and  is  rather  an  uncertain  quantity, 
since  both  of  the  factors  involved  are  known  only  approxi- 
mately. The  following  is  an  accepted  method  of  estimating 
the  necessary  volume  to  be  stored, 

For  the  first  step,  there  should  be  compiled,  either  from 
local  records,  or  from  United  States  Weather  Bureau  publica- 
tions, the  amount  of  rainfall  each  month,  going  back  as  many 
years  as  possible.  The  12-month  period  giving  the  minimum 
rain  is  then  selected  as  a  basis.  This  is  most  easily  done 
by  platting  the  rainfall  by  months,  the  months  being  laid  off 
as  abscissas  and  the  rainfalls  as  ordinates. 

As  the  second  step,  there  should  be  prepared  a  table  of 
evaporation,  giving  the  quantity  of  water  lost  each  month  by 
evaporation. 
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As  the  third  step,  there  must  be  found,  from  some  pub- 
lished records  of  stream  gauging,  the  percentage  of  the 
rainfall  that  is  found  in  the  stream. 

As  the  fourth  step,  a  table  must  be  prepared  by  months, 
showing  the  demands  of  consumption. 

With  these  four  tables,  the  quantity  of  the  stream  flow  can 
be  determined  month  by  month  from  the  rainfall,  while  the 
evaporation  and  consumption  represent  the  demands  on  the 
stream.  The  sum  of  the  differences  between  these  two 
results  for  the  successive  months  when  the  stream  flow  is 
less  than  the  demand  is  the  required  storage. 

Example. ~To  find  the  storage  necessary  to  furnish  a  tiniform 
supply  of  50,000,000  gallons  per  day,  when  the 'rainfall  in  inches,  for 
the  12'month  period  of  minimum  rainfall,  has  been  found  to  be  as 
follows: 

Oct.    2.96  Jan.  2.81  Apr.  1.85  July    2.68 

Nov.  4.09  Feb.  3.87  May  4.19  Aug.  0.74 

Dec.  2.30  Mar.  1.78  June  2.40  Sept.  1.52 

The  area  of  watershed  is  supposed  to  be  150  square  miles. 

Solution. — In  Fanning's  '* Water  Supply*'  is  a  table  of  percentages 
of  rainfall  found  on  the  Sudbury  River,  Massachusetts,  and  the  values 
there  given  have  been  extended  into  the  following  table,  which  repre- 
sents gaugings  for  a  period  of  16  consecutive  years. 

Table  A 
Percentage  of  Rainfall  Available  as  Run^Off 


Month 

Rainfall 

Run-Off 

Per  Cent 

Month 

Rainfall 

Run-OflT 

Per  Cent. 

Jan. 

4.18 

2.05 

49.1 

July 

3.78 

0.34 

8.9 

Feb. 

4.06 

3.18 

78.2 

Aug. 

4.23 

0.55 

13.1 

Mar. 

4.58 

5.02 

109.6 

Sept. 

3.23 

0.46 

14.2 

Apr. 

3.32 

3.62 

109.1 

Oct. 

4.41 

1.02 

23.1 

May 

3.20 

2.00 

62.3 

Nov. 

4.11 

1.62 

39.5 

June 

2.98 

0.87 

2<).l 

Dec. 

3.71 

1.95 

52.5 

Multiplying  the  monthly  rainfalls  given  in  the  example  by  the  ratio 
or  percentage  for  the  corresponding  month,  the  run-offs  given  in 
Table  B  are  found. 

Table  B 

Run-Offs  for  Different  Months 

Oct.    0.68  Jan.    1.38  Apr.  2.02  July   0.24 

Nov.  1.62  Feb.  3.03  May   2.61  Aug.  0.10 

Dec.  1.21  Mar.  1.95  June  0.70  Sept.  0.2*J 
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Novr,  I  in.  of  rainfall  on  an  area  of  150  sq,  mi.  is  expressed  in 
i^alions  m  follows: 

-iV  X  150  X  640  X  43,560  X  7.6  =  2,613,600,000  gaK 

Evaporation  is  assumed  to  take  place  from  water  surfaces  only,  and 
sintc  the  area  of  the  storage  reservoir  is  not  yet  known^  this  surface 
ttiust  be  assumed.  It  is  usual  to  assume  this  area  eb  3,  5,  or  10  per 
Milt,  of  the  watershed  area.  Here»  it  will  be  taken  as  5  per  cent.* 
a  valoe  to  be  revised  later  if  necessary.  Taking  the  evaporation 
values  gftven  in  l^'atfr  Supply,  Part  1,  for  Boston,  Table  C  is  formed. 

Table  C 

Inches  of  Evaporation  per  Month 

Oct  3.16  Jan.  0.96  Apr.  2.97  July   5.^ 

Nov.  2,25  Feb.  1.05  May   4.46  Aug.  5.50 

l>ec.  1.51  Mar.  1.70  June  6.54  Sept.  4J2 

The  number  of  gallons  lost  by  the  evaporation  of  1  vertical  Inch  is 
2.fir3,flfM,000  X  .05  -  130,680,000,  Multiplying  this  quantity  by  the 
itiotilbly  evaporation  values  given  in  Table  C,  the  demands  of  evapo* 
mtioQ  per  month  are  as  given  in  Table  D. 

Table  D 

T&tat  Lost  by  Evaporation  in  hfilHon  Gallons 

Oct.  415.05  Jan.  12-5.45  Apr.  3H8J2  July7SL47 

Mov.  294.03  Feb.  137.21  May  hm.m  Aug,  718.74 

Dec.  197.33  Mar   222,16  June71Si.97  Sept.  53840 

From  these  data^  Table  E  is  prepared.  The  l^rst  column  contains 
the  product  of  2,613.6  by  the  run-off,  in  inches,  given  in  Table  B.  The 
second  column  contains  the  amount  of  evaporation  given  in  Table  D. 
The  third  column  is  the  monthly  consumption,  which  has  an  average 
value  of  .*>0,OtD,000  gal.  per  day,  but  varies,  as  shown,  from  month  to 
month,  as  explained  in  Water  Supply,  Part  1.  The  fourth  column  is  a 
deduction  to  l>e  made  from  the  amount  of  storage  on  account  of  per- 
colation, or  leakage,  through  the  dam,  or  into  the  surrounding  earth. 
Thi*  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
^il  and  the  height  of  the  dam.  It  is  here  assumed  constant  and  equal 
to  1  in.  of  rain,  or  2,613,600.000  gai.  per  year.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
columns  are  the  differences  between  the  first  column  and  the  sums  of 
i'olmBilis  2,  3,  and  4,  the  fifth  column  showing  when  the  difference  is 
plus  or  when  there  ir  a  surplus  in  the  stream,  and  the  sixth  column 
ahowlnj;<t  when  the  difference  Jsroinns,  orwhen  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  itreara.    All  quantities  are  in  millions  of  gallons. 

9.  Remarks, — Whenever  gaugtngs  of  the  stream  on 
which  a  storage  reservoir  is  to  be  built  are  available,  they 
ought  lo  be  compared  with  the  rainfall  over  the  watershed 
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of  that  area,  and  those  ratios  used  instead  of  those  in 
Table  A  of  the  preceding  example.  Table  E,  however,  has 
been  carefully  prepared,  and  is  approximately  correct  for  the 

Table  E 
Collected  Data  {Million  Gallons) 


Month 

stream  Flow 
Available 
for  Storasre 

Monthly 
Evapora- 
tion 

Monthly 
Consump- 
tion 

Percola- 
tion 

Surplui 

Deficiency 

October    . 

1.777.3 

412.95 

1.300 

217.8 

153.45 

November 

4,234.0 

294.03 

1,250 

217.8 

2,472.2 

December 

3.162.5 

197.33 

1,420 

217.8 

1.327.4 

January    . 

3,606.8 

125.45 

1,500 

217.8 

1.763.5 

Februar}' 

7,919.2 

137.21 

1,760 

217.8 

5,804.2 

March    .    . 

5.096.5 

222.16 

1,410 

217.8 

3.246.5 

April      .    . 

5.279.5 

388.12 

1,250 

217.8 

3.423.6 

May   .    .    . 

6,821.5 

582.83 

1.300 

217.8 

4.720.9 

June  .    .    . 

1,829.5 

723.97 

1.590 

217.8 

702.3 

July   .    .    . 

627.26 

781.47 

1.750 

217.8 

2,122.0 

August 

261.36 

718.74 

1,910 

217.8 

2,585.2 

September 

574.99 

538.40 

1,560 

217.8 

I. 741. 2 

22,758.3 

7.304.2 

NoTK.— The  sum  of  the  quantities  in  the  sixth  column  is  the  deficiency  in  the 
stream  flow  for  the  months  of  June.  July,  Ausrust,  September,  and  October,  and  is 
the  storaee  supply  required. 

eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  In  preparing  column  3, 
the  following  percentages  of  the  average  monthly  consump- 
tion may  be  used: 

Jan.  87  Apr.    90  July    121  Oct.  101 

Feb.  90  May    98  Aug.  115  Nov.  94 

Mar.  87  June  150  Sept.  110  Dec.    92 

10.     Water-8toraj?e  Table. — Table  I  may  be  used  as  a 

brief  method  of  determining  the  storage  necessary  to  supply 
a  definite  quantity  of  water.  It  is  taken  from  a  table  given 
by  Desmond  FitzGerald  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  27,  page  267.  It  is  based 
on  studies  of  the  yield  of  the  Sudbury  river  throughout  a 
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long  period  of  years,  and  may  be  applied,  with  some  degree 
of  approxitnation,  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 

TABLE  I 
STOHAGE   IN   GALLONS   PER  SQUABS  MILE  OF  WATERSHED 


Constant 

Dally  Draft 

p«r  Square  Mile 

of  Watershed 

Gallons 

Water  Surface 

0  Per  Cent, 

of  Watershed 

Water  Surface 

10  Per  Cent. 

of  Watershed 

Water  Surface 

35  Percent, 

of  Watershed 

100,000 

314,000 

15,012,000 

53.565,000 

150,000 

3,006,000 

19,642^000 

59,665,000 

20O»OOO 

8,797*000 

25,742.000 

65.765,000 

250,000 

17,997,000 

33,338,000 

7iv865»ooo 

30O1OOO 

28,473,000 

43,437,000 

78,807.000 

350,000 

39,173,000 

54,137,000 

87.957.000 

400,000 

51.303.000 

66,050,000 

99,089,000 

450,000 

63,553,000 

78,300,000 

127,412,000 

500,000 

75,803,000 

90,550,000 

156,362,000 

SSo^ooo 

88,053,000 

105,987,000 

185,312,000 

600,000 

100,651,000 

134,937,000 

214,262,000 

6so,ooo 

114,451.000 

163,887,000 

250,744,000 

700,000 

139,950,000 

193337,000 

336,044,000 

i  750,000 

i68,goo,ooo 

221,787,000 

421,344*000 

Ex  AMPLE,-*  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  necessary  storage 
capacity  to  meet  a  constant  daily  draft  of  50,000,000  gallons  from  a 
ipatershed  of  150  square  miles,  with  b  per  cent,  of  water  surface* 

Solution.—  50,000.000  jjal.  from  150  sq.  mi.  is  3:13,33:^  gal.  per 
sq.  mi.  Interpolating  between  the  values  given  for  300,000  and  for 
i-jO,000,  for  Si'l,a33.  which  is  |  the  difference,  the  value  for  0  percent. 
i$  35,600.300  gal,,  and  that  for  10  per  cent.  is-W,570,300  gal.  Therefore  Jor 
5 per  Cf?nt.*  the  mean  of  these  values  is  taken,  which  is 43,088,300,  storage 
per  liq.  int.  The  total  storage  is  43,08«,:S00  X  150  =  6,463.245,000  gaL 
This  is  a  smaller  amount  than  was  obtained  in  Art.  8,  but  an  amount 
that  Mr.  Fit^Gerald  claims  will  give  safe  storage  for  New  England 
coaijltioiis,  ' 
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exaMpl.es  for  practice 

1.  What  is  the  necessary  storage  capacity  to  supply  108,000,000  gal- 
lons per  day  from  a  watershed  of  200  square  miles,  with  6  per  cent, 
of  water  surface?  Ans.  94,251,300  gal. 

2.  What  amount  of  storage  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  daily  supply 
of  48,000,000  gallons  from  a  watershed  of  100  square  miles,  with  12  per 
cent,  of  water  surface?  Ans.  93,534,300  gal. 

11.  Heigrht  of  Dam. — After  the  amount  of  water  that 
the  reservoir  is  to  hold  has  been  determined,  it  is  necessary 
to  compute  the  height  to  which  the  dam  must  be  built  in 
order  to  impound  that  amount  of  water,  or,  if  the  height  of 
the  dam  is  limited  by  the  height  of  the  sides  of  the  valley, 
to  determine  whether  the  reservoir  thus  built  will  contain  the 
water  found  to  be  necessary.  On  account  of  the  effect  on 
the  quality  of  the  water,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  draw 
the  water  from  below  a  certain  level,  because  the  sediment 
that  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  is  usually 
laden  with  impurities.  It  is,  further,  often  the  case  that,  on 
account  of  the  head  required  to  produce  a  certain  pressure  in 
the  water  pipes,  only  the  water  at  the  top  is  of  use,  and 
all  the  water  stored  below  that  level  is  useless. 

When  the  height  of  the  dam  is  limited  by  the  height  of  the 
ridges  enclosing  the  valley,  the  volume  of  the  basin  within 
the  ridges  is  computed  by  the  methods  explained  in  Hydro- 
graphic  Siirveyifig.  If  the  result  is  less  than  the  required 
storage,  another  site  must  be  selected,  or  two  or  more 
reservoirs  must  be  built  at  various  sites.  If  the  height  of 
the  dam  is  not  limited,  or  if  the  volume  corresponding  to 
the  limiting  height  is  greater  than  the  required  storage,  the 
necessary  height  of  dam  is  determined  as  follows: 

A  contour  map  of  the  basin,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
5  feet,  is  first  prepared.  A  depth  of,  say,  10  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  inner  slope  of  the  dam  is  decided  on,  below 
which  no  water  is  to  be  drawn.  Starting  with  the  contour  at 
this  depth,  the  volume  between  it  and  the  next  higher,  which 
will  be  called  the  second  contour,  is  computed  by  the  method 
of  average  end  areas;  then,  the  volume  between  the  second 
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contoor  and  the  next  higher,  which  will  be  called  the  ihird 
mihur,  is  computed  by  the  same  method,  and  the  result 
added  to  the  volume  first  determined;  and  so  on  until  a  volume 
is  obtained  equal  to  or  slightly  in  excess  of  the  required 
storage  volume*  The  calculation  of  the  whole  volume  is  then 
repeated,  using  the  prismoidal  formula.  If  the  result  is 
smaUer  than  the  required  storage  volume,  one  contour  is 
added,  the  volume  between  it  and  the  last  one  previously 
used  being  computed  by  the  average  end-area  method.  If 
this  volume  is  not  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  another 
contour  is  added,  and  so  on.  If  the  result  obtained  by  the 
prismoidal  formula  is  much  in  excess  of  the  required  storage, 
a  similar  operation  to  that  just  described  is  gone  through^ 
except  that  the  contours  are  diminished  instead  of  increased* 
The  elevation  of  the  final  top  contour  is  the  elevation  of  the 
spillway  of  the  dam*  That  contour  is  called  the  flow  lltie 
of  the  reservoir* 

EXiSMPLE.^It  is  reqwired  to  store  32,164,000  gaUons  of  water.     The 
water  below  contour  50  is  not  to  be  used.     The  area  included  by  con* 
tours  50,  55,  m,  €5,  tic,  denoted  by  yf,,»  -^„,  etc.,  are  as  follows^ 
A,,  -  12R,540  sq,  ft.  ^„  =  145,900  sq.  ft, 

A,,  =   m,.lOOsq.  ft.  /4ri  =  ItiO.OOO  sq.  ft, 

^„  =  156,000  sq.  ft.  ^,*  =  162,000  sq.  ft. 

^„  =  125.500  sq.  ft.  A^^  =   157,600  sq.  ft. 

To  determine  the  elevation  of  the  spillway  of  the  da ra, 

SOLIJTION*— The  required  volume,  in  cu.  Et-,  is  32,1114,000 -^  7.48 
=  4,SOO,00D,  The  vol  time  included  between  the  first  two  contours  is 
|(12fi,540  +  1^,300)  =  B52,100  cu.  ft.  The  volume  includtd  between 
the  second  and  third  contonrs  is  |  (134.300  +  156,000)  =  72-5 J.50  cu,  ft. 
Adding  this  volume  lo  that  previously  obtained,  we  have  1,377,850, 
It  is  seen  that  this  is  not  nearlv  enough.  The  volume  included 
bet  ween  contours  3  and  4  is  §(156,000+  125.,500)  ^  703,750  cu.  ft.; 
that  between  contours  4  and  5  is  1(125.500  +  145,900)  =^  678,500  cu,  ft,; 
that  between  contours  S  and  ^  is  |  ( 14d,900  H-  160,000)  =  764.760  cu.  ft. 
The  sum  of  all  the  volumes  obtained  is  3,524,850  cu.  ft.  This  is  not 
qnite  enough.  The  volume  included  between  contours  6  and  7  is 
I  (ltKJ,0O0+ 162,000)  =  805,000  cu.  ft,  3,524,&50  +  Sa-^.OOO  ^  4,329,- 
aw  cu,  ft-  The  entire  volume  is  now  calculated  by  the  prismoidal 
formula,  as  given  in  Hydmgmphk  Sun^eying:  namely, 
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Substituting  the  given  values  in  this  formula, 
y  =  f  [126,540  -h  4  (134,300  +  125,500  +  160,000)+  2(156.000  4-  145,900) 
-f  162,000]  =  4,285,900  cu.  ft. 

This  is  less  than  the  required  volume;  therefore,  another  contour 
must  be  added.  The  volume  included  between  contours  80  and  S5  is 
1(162,000  +  157,600)  =  799.000  cu.  ft.  The  total  volume  is,  therefore, 
4,2a'>,9()0 -h  799,000  =  5,084,1K)0  cu.  ft.,  and  the'  storage  capacity  is 
5,084,^H10  X  7.48  =  38,0:^5,100  gal.  The  elevation  of  the  spillway  is, 
therefore,  85  ft.     Ans. 

12.  Running  the  Flow  tilne. — A  flow  line  must  often 
be  run  on  the  ground,  either  to  determine  the  area  of  a  pro- 
posed water  level  or  to  mark  out  on  the  ground  the  land 
that  will  be  flooded  by  a  reservoir  the  land  for  which  must 
be  purchased.  This  operation  is  the  same  as  running  a  con- 
tour line  of  given  elevation,  and  is  performed  as  described 
in  Topographic  Surveying,  under  the  heading  Direct  Location 
of  Contours.  Having  run  this  line,  the  area  bounded  by  it 
should  be  carefully  computed  by  the  methods  explained  in 
Trigonometry,  Part  2,  Compass  Surveying,  Part  2,  and  Transit 
Surveying,  Part  2. 

13.  Surveying    the    Site    for    the    Dam. — After  the 

operations    described    in    the    foregoing    articles,   a   careful 
survey  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  dam  is  made,  to  establish 

51 


Fig.  2 

with  more  precision  than  was  previously  necessary  its  exact 
location  and  dimensions.  Cross-sections  across  the  valley 
are  taken  not  only  at  the  place  that  appears  to  the  eye  to  be 
the  most  favorable,  but  also  at  other  places  both  above  and 
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below,  These  cross-sections  are  used  in  jnaking  a  contour 
map,  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  2,  oi  the  territory  included 
withiti  the  site  of  the  dam;  and  on  this  map  a  paper  location 
of  the  dam  can  be  made  more  understandln^ly  than  is  pos- 
sible by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  ground.  This  paper  location 
is  then  staked  out  in  the  actual  position  the  dam  is  to  occupy, 
and  carefully  examined  to  see  if  any  small  changes  can  be 
made  whereby  the  cost  of  construction  may  be  reduced.  The 
desig^Q  and  construction  of  dams  are  treated  in  the  Section 
on  Dams. 

14,     Preimrtniif  the  Bottom  of  the  ReservoIr,^ — The 

tiaiitral  and  preliminary  method  of  preparing  the  reservoir 
site  is  first  of  all  to  cut  off  the  growing  timber,  if  there  is 
^n>%  and  to  gather  up  and  burn  all  the  brush  and  rubbish 
femaining.  Beyond  this,  what  is  done  depends  on  the  site 
itself  and  on  the  care  expended  on  the  quality  of  the  water 
iti  be  stored.  Much  money  has  been  expended  by  some 
cities  for  the  removal  of  top  soil  from  reservoirs,  in  order  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  water  by  ridding  it  of  organic 
matter*  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  extreme  precautions  are 
of  much  value* 

If  any  part  of  the  area  has  been  occupied  by  human  beings, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned;  the  contents  of  privies 
should  be  removed,  and  all  polluted  soil  dug  up.  Polluted 
areas  of  large  size  may  be  covered  with  sand  or  g^ravel  if  this 
is  more  convenient  than  cleaning;  them  out. 

15.  stretini  Compeusutloti. — Every  owner  that  has 
property  on  the  bank  of  a  non-navigable  stream  has  certain 
rights  in  the  stream,  and  one  of  those  rights  is  to  have  the 
stream  flow  by  his  property  in  its  usual  and  ordinary  volume. 
If  an  individual  or  a  city  builds  a  dam  across  a  stream  and 
thereby  impounds  water  that  would  naturally  flow  down  the 
stream,  any  owner  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  who  may  need 
the  water  for  any  purpose  has  a  cause  of  grievance,  and 
may  apply  to  the  courts  for  compensation.  There  are  two 
methods  of  arranging  this  matter  when  a  city  plans  a  storage 
reservoir  on  a  stream  where  objection  is  anticipated.     One 
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method  is  to  buy  up  all  the  rights  of  the  owners  down 
stream.  Another  method  is  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of 
water  always  to  run  in  the  stream;  the  exact  amount  must  be 
agreed  on  with  the  lower  owners,  or  may  be  decided  by  the 
courts.  The  general  principle  is  that  all  the  water  that  gen- 
erally can  be  used  for  power,  stock,  etc.  must  be  allowed  to 
flow,  and  only  that  excess  be  stored  that  cannot  be  used  by 
the  bank  owners.  This  usually  means  that  the  storage  must 
come  from  the  large  floods,  and  that  the  ordinary  flow  of 
the  stream  must  be  left  undiminished. 

16.  Outlet  Pipes. — For  taking  water  from  a  storage 
reservoir  by  means  of  outlet  pipes,  certain  requisites  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  end  of  the  outlet  pipe  must  be  so 
arranged  that  water  can  be  taken  into  the  pipe  at  different 
levels,  both  to  allow  for  fluctuations  of  level  of  the  water, 
and  so  that  the  purest  water  may  be  taken,  since  the  quality 
of  water  in  a  reservoir  varies  with  the  depth  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  Again,  there  must  be  provided  proper 
gates  or  valves  for  turning  on  or  off  the  water,  for  changing 
the  level  at  which  the  water  is  drawn,  and  for  drawing  off  all 
the  water  when  the  reservoir  is  to  be  cleaned.  Since  valves 
are  uncertain  and  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  it  is  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  have  them  where  they  may  be  examined  and, 
if  necessary,  repaired.  These  requirements  have  caused  the 
adoption  of  a  tower,  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  reser- 
voir and  some  distance  back  from  the  dam,  or  else  a  well 
built  in  the  masonry  of  the  dam  itself,  into  which  the  outlet 
pipe  is  led;  on  the  sides  of  the  tower  or  well  as  many  gates 
as  desired  are  fastened,  all  of  which  can  be  readily  inspected 
by  draining  out  the  water  and  climbing  down  a  ladder  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  Further  details  on  this  subject  are 
given  in  Dams. 
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17.  XiOcatLon. — The  location  of  a  distributing  reservoir 
depeods  largely  on  the  topography  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  reservoir  should  be  located  as  near  as  possible 
lo  the  center  of  consumption,  and  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
give  enough  pres§ure  for  all  domestic  purposes.  If  no  natural 
site  of  proper  elevation  exists,  a  steel  tank  or  tower  may  be 
buih  to  take  the  place  of  the  reservoir.  The  reservoir  would 
naturally  be  built  between  the  storage  reservoir  or  source  of 
suppljf  and  the  center  of  the  cityi  although  topography  often 
interferes  with  this  arrangement*  For  example*  at  CohoeSp 
N'ew  York,  a  city  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  Rtver» 
the  water  supply  is  pumped  from  the  river  to  a  distributing 
reserv^oir  beyond  the  city»  from  which  it  flows  back  into  the 
distributing  system.  Harnsburg,  Pennsylvania,  sitiiated  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  pumps  its  water  supply  across  the 
city,  a  distance  of  2  miles,  into  a  distributing  reservoir, 
whence  it  runs  back  to  the  city.  In  a  large  city,  two  or 
more  reservoirs  are  desirable,  conveniently  distributed  over 
the  area  supplied. 

18-     AdvantoiBfes  of  a  UistHliutlnff  Reservoir. — In 
a  gravity  system,  where  water  is  delivered  to  a  town  from  a 
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high  storage  reservoirs  it  is  often  advantageous  to  insert  one 
or  more  distributing  reservoirs  between  the  main  reservoir 
and  the  town*  In  the  first  place,  this  lessens  the  danger  of 
the  service  being  interrupted  on  account  of  breakage  in  the 
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pipe  between  the  main  reservoir  and  the  town;  for,  if  a 
breakage  occurs  between  the  storage  and  the  distributing 
reservoirs,  the  latter  may  supply  the  town  while  repairs  are 
made.  Another  advantage  is  the  economy  that  may  be 
effected  in  the  size  of  mains. 

This  point  will  be  better  understood  by  an  illustration. 
Suppose  that  a  city  C,  Fig.  3,  is  to  be  supplied  from  a  stor- 
age reservoir^,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  build  a  distributing 
reservoir  at  some  intermediate  point  B,  If  the  main  is  laid 
directly  from  A  to  C  it  must  be  designed  to  discharge  at  the 
rate  of  the  maximum  hourly  consumption;  this  will  require 
a  pipe  of  large  diameter.  The  same  amount  of  water,  how- 
ever, may  in  some  cases  be  discharged  from  A  into  B  with 
a  much  smaller  pipe,  and  distributed  from  B  to  C  through 
a  larger  pipe.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  construc- 
tion of  the  reservoir  at  B  is  economical,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  price  of  the  construction  with  and  without  that 
reservoir,  and  see  which  is  the  smaller. 

19.  In  connection  with  a  pumping  plant,  there  may  be 
some  economy  in  the  construction  of  a  distributing  reservoir 
aside  from  the  insurance  it  gives  against  break-downs.  If 
there  is  no  reservoir,  the  pumps  must  have  capacity  enough 
to  deliver  the  maximum  amount  of  water,  although  they  will 
work  at  that  rate  for  only  about  6  hours  out  of  the  24.  For 
18  hours  out  of  the  day,  then,  they  will  work  at  less  than 
their  designed  load,  and  therefore  at  a  reduced  efficiency. 
This  loss  may  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  a 
reservoir.  In  small  cities,  the  maximum  demands  come  from 
fires,  and  the  pumps  must  be  able  to  meet  those  demands. 

20.  Capacity    of    Distributing:    Reservoirs. — The 

capacity  of  a  distributing  reservoir  depends  chiefly  on  the 
location  and  estimated  cost  of  the  reservoir,  and  on  the  size 
of  the  city  or  town  to  be  supplied.  Where  the  city  is  built 
on  level  ground,  and  the  only  site  for  a  reservoir  is  several 
miles  away,  so  that  the  saving  in  the  size  of  the  pumping 
plant  has  to  be  offset  by  the  cost  of  a  long  pumping  main 
to  the  reservoir  and  by  the  cost  of  the  return  main,  it  is 
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probable  that  the  cost  of  the  reservoir  and  pipes  will  be  too 
great  to  justify  the  construction;  and  then  it  is  preferable 
to  have  a  standpipe  or  elevated  tank  nearer  the  pumps. 
According  to  the  experience  of  different  cities,  it  requires 
from  2  to  4  hours*  storage  to  allow  a  uniform  flow  of  water 
from  the  pumps.  In  the  case  of  a  fire  in  a  small  city  of  5,000, 
the  demands  of  a  large  fire  require  a  full  day*s  supply,  and 
a  distributing  reservoir  intended  to  meet  this  demand  will 
need  to  be  large  enough  to  hold  that  amount.  A  city  of 
100 ^OOO,  on  the  other  hand,  will  require  about  6  hours*  sup- 
ply with  no  pumping,  and  a  distributing  reservoir  would 
^eed  to  have  that  capacity  Jf  no  reserve  capacity  were  given 
to  the  pumps. 

In  some  cities*  it  is  not  economical  to  run  the  pumps  at 
Qight.     Then,  the  capacity  must  be  such  that  there  will  be 
Water  enough  to  last  from  the  end  of  one  pumping  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  whatever  that  time  may  be.     There 
is  a  great  insurance  against  water  famine  in  a  city  that  has 
a  distributing  reservoir  holding  a  week*s  supply.     In  such  a 
case,  the  pumps  may  break  down  and  be  repaired  without 
interfering  with  the  supply.     The  fluctuations  of  seasons  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  reservoir,  and  a  smaller  pumping  plant 
day  be  installed.     It  may  indeed  be  considered  possible, 
not  merely  to  cut  down  the  reserve  capacity  of  the  pumps, 
but  also  to  eliminate  the  duplicate  pumps  that  must  ordi- 
narily be  installed. 

Id  general,  the  question  of  size  may  be  said  to  depend 
largely  on  the  reliability  of  the  source  of  supply.  Where 
that  source  ts  sure  to  deliver  the  water  regularly  and  con- 
stantly, the  reservoir  need  be  only  large  enough  to  equalize 
the  daily  fluctuations. 


21.  Number  of  Pipe  Connections,  —  In  a  distributing 
reservoir,  there  are  usually  four  pipes  that  enter  the  reser- 
voir walls;  namely,  the  main  supply  pipe,  the  main  discharge 
pipe,  the  overflow  pipe,  and  the  drain  pipe.  The  pipes  must 
all  have  valves.  In  some  reservoirs,  all  the  pipes  pass 
through   one  corner,  where  the  valves  are  all  placed  in  a 
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gate  chamber  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  arrangements 
are  similar  to  those  described  in  Dams.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  stagnation  of  the  water  in  parts  of  the  reservoir, 
the  inlet  pipe  and  the  outlet  pipe  should  be  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  reservoir,  and  it  reduces  the  possibility  of  stagnation 
still  further  to  have  the  inlet  near  the  surface  and  the  outlet 
near  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  side.  Fig.  4  shows  a  sec- 
tion of  the  distributing  reservoir  at  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
and  the  position  of  the  four  pipes  mentioned. 

The  force  main  from  the  pumps  divides  at  A^  a  20-inch 
pipe  leading  into  Rx  and  a  12-inch  pipe  into  /?,.     The  reser- 
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voir  is  in  duplicate  on  account  of  necessary  increased 
capacity.  At  B,  a  by-pass  branches  and  extends  around 
the  reservoirs  so  that  if  at  any  time  the  reservoirs  are  both 
out  of  order,  water  may  be  forced  directly  into  the  mains. 
C  is  the  overflow  from  A\;  there  is  a  similar  overflow 
from  y?,.  Dx  is  the  drain  pipe  leading  out  from  /?,;  the 
drain  from  R^  is  not  shown.  E^  is  the  main  supply  pipe 
leading  from  -/?,,  the  main  from  7?,  coming  out  of  /?,  at  the 
same  point  as  D^,  the  drain.  Gates  are  placed  as  shown  on 
the  various  pipes. 
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rK  STANDPIPES 

LOCATION  AMD  CAPACITY  OF  STANDPIPE8 
23,  Locatloii* — There  are  three  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  location  of  a  standpipe,  and  the  designer  must  recon- 
cile, as  far  as  possible,  the  conflicting:  conditions  involved 
ill  these  three  factors.  Rarely  does  the  topography  of  the 
town  allow  all  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  the  same 
lime,  and  it  is  always  a  question  how  far  the  advantages  of 
one  site  from  the  standpoint  o£  one  of  these  conditions 
^^y  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages  from  the 
standpoint  of  anothefp 

K  The  standpipe  should  stand  on  the  highest  ground 
available,  A  rise  of  ground  amounting  to  only  10  feet 
saves  that  much  in  the  height  of  the  standpipe*  The  value 
of  a  given  elevation  for  the  base  of  the  pipe  may  be  esti- 
mated as  follows:  Determine,  according  to  the  principles  lo 
be  explained  presently,  the  proper  size  of  the  tank;  with  the 
diameter  and  thickness,  compute  the  weight  of  steel  required 
for  each  foot  of  height,  and,  taking  the  cost  of  the  pipe  at 
4  cents  per  pound  erected,  compute  the  total  cost  of  the  pipe. 
The  cost  thus  found  maybe  used  to  compare  with  the  saving 
made  by  placing  the  standpipe  at  some  lower  elevation. 

2,  The  standpipe  should  be  located  as  near  the  center  of 
distribution  as  practicable^  so  that  the  cost  of  the  mains  to 
and  from  the  standpipe  may  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  that 
the  loss  of  head  in  these  mains  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  would  be  possible  to  put  the  standpipe  on  a  hill  20  feet 
high,  and  to  have  this  hill  so  far  from  the  part  of  the  city 
where  the  large  consumption  occurs  that  the  2(1  feet  is  all 
lost  in  friction;  so  that  a  standpipe  at  a  lower  elevation,  but 
nearer  the  center  of  consumption,  would  give  an  equal  or 
greater  pressure  in  the  mains.     The  only  way  of  comparing 
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the  relative  advantages  of  various  proposed  locations  is  to 
compute  the  sizes  and  cost  of  the  water  pipes  as  well  as  of 
the  standpipe  for  the  different  locations,  and  adopt  the  loca- 
tion that  involves  the  least  cost. 

3.  The  standpipe  should  be  located  as  near  to  the 
pumps  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  friction  in 
the  force  mains  and  consequently  the  power  required  to 
work  the  pumps. 

23.  Height. — The  height  of  a  standpipe  depends  on 
the  pressure  required  in  the  mains.  The  pressure  necessary 
for  domestic  service  is  the  pressure  required  to  overcome 
friction  in  the  pipes  and  deliver  the  water  at  the  highest 
fixture  in  the  town  with  a  pressure  sufficient  to  make  the 
water  run  freely  from  the  faucets;  this  pressure  should  not 
be  less  than  15  pounds  per  square  inch. 

24.  Diameter. — The  diameter  of  a  standpipe  depends 
first  on  whether  it  is  intended  to  have  the  standpipe  act  as  a 
distributing  reservoir  or  simply  as  a  pressure  regulator.  If 
economy  is  a  strong  factor,  the  pressure  function  of  the  pipe 
will  be  alone  considered,  and  a  6-inch  or  8-inch  wrought-iron 
pipe  running  up  to  the  proper  height  answers  the  purpose. 
Such  a  pipe  is  connected  to  the  main  pipe  leading  from  the 
pumping  station,  and  is  placed  as  near  to  the  pumps  as  pos- 
sible; it  may  be  attached  to  the  side  of  the  pumping  building. 
It  implies  a  pumping  plant  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demands  for  water,  even  at  times  of  greatest  consumption, 
especially  at  times  of  fires,  and  serves  the  sole  but  useful 
purpose  of  relieving  the  pipe  system  of  shocks  from  the 
pumps.  This  kind  of  pipe  gives  no  storage  whatever,  and, 
with  the  decrease  in  the  employment  of  direct  pumping  sys- 
tems, is  going  out  of  use. 

25.  It  is  advisable  to  provide  a  certain  storage  capacity. 
That  capacity  depends  on  the  excess  of  consumption  at  times 
of  fire,  and  on  the  amount  of  water  used  at  night  when  the 
pumps  are  stopped.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  amount 
of  water  used  for  fires  in  small  cities  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  normal  consumption,  and  if  storage  is  provided  for  the 
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proper  number  of  fire-streams,  the  pump  capacity  can  be 
much  reduced.  The  question,  then,  is  to  determine  the 
amount  of  water  that  must  be  stored  for  this  purpose,  and 
then  to  compare  the  extra  cost  of  the  storage  tank  thus 
designed  with  the  extra  cost  of  the  larger  pumping  plant 
that  is  required  if  no  storage  is  provided  for. 

Fig.  6,  taken  from  the  publications  of  the  New  England 
Water  Works  Association,  shows  graphically  the  depths  to 
which  different  numbers  of  fire-streams  will  deplete,  per 
hour,  standpipes  of  different  diameters.  For  example,  by  the 
table  given  in  Water  Supply y  Part  1,  a  city  of  10,000  persons 
requires  nine  fire-streams  of  250  gallons  per  minute  each. 
Taking  the  point  on  the  horizontal  axis  between  8  and  10,  and 
following  up  vertically,  the  diagram  shows  that  a  20-foot 
tank  would  be  drawn  down  at  the  rate  of  about  45  feet  per 
hour;  a  25-foot  tank,  at  the  rate  of  30  feet  per  hour;  a  30-foot 
tank,  at  the  rate  of  22  feet  per  hour;  and  so  on.  A  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants  would  require  20  fire-streams,  and  a  40-foot 
tank  would  be  drawn  down  at  the  rate  of  26  feet  per  hour. 
In  this  diagram,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  delivery  of  the 
pumps,  which  would  continue  during  a  fire,  nor  of  the  domestic 
consumption,  which  also  would  continue. 

Fig.  6,  taken  from  the  same  publications,  shows  the  depths 
that  standpipes  of  different  sizes  would  be  drawn  down  during 
the  interval  (about  12  hours)  when  pumps  are  not  running. 
For  example,  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants  with  a  standpipe 
50  feet  in  diameter  would,  as  seen  by  following  the  hori- 
zontal line  across  the  diagram  from  the  30  mark  (population) 
on  the  right-hand  side  to  its  intersection  with  the  included 
line  marked  50,  draw  down  the  water  level  31  feet,  as  shown 
at  the  bottom  line  of  the  diagram  directly  below  the  above 
point  of  intersection.  It  is,  then,  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  comparison  of  costs,  including  both  original  and  main- 
tenance charges,  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  pump  all  night  or 
to  provide  the  capacity  of  tank  shown  by  the  diagrams. 

26.  The  capacity  of  the  tank  is  determined  by  due  con- 
sideration  of  the  items  mentioned.     It   is  to  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  by  the  capacity  of  the  tank  is  meant  the  volume 
between  high-water  and  low-water  levels  of  the  tank.     There 
is  always,  near  the  top  of  the  tank,  an  overflow  pipe  that 
fixes  the   higher   level.     The  lower   level  depends  on  the 
requirements  of  the  distribution  system,  and   is  not  abso- 
lutely fixed,  since,  when  but  little  water  is  used,  the  same 
level  gives  a  greater  pressure  than  at  other  times  when  more 
water  is  used,  as  at  times  of  fire.     If  the  standpipe  is  on  a 
hill,  the. lower  level  may  be  at  the  surface  of  the  ground;  in 
a  flat  district,  it  may  be  halfway  up  the  pipe.     In  any  case, 
the  level  necessary  for  a  proper  pressure  for  fires  must  be 
determined,   and    the   capacity  of   the   tank   is   the  volume 
I  between  this  level  and  the  top  of  the  tank.     Mr.  Coi&n,  an 
'  eminent  engineer,   thinks    that   the   permissible   fluctuation 
should  not  exceed  50  feet. 

27.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a  standpipe 
intended  to  stand  alone,  that  is,  not  guyed  or  fastened  to 
some  building  or  chimney,  should  not  have  a  height  exceed- 
ing ten  times  its  diameter,  and  preferably  not  more  than 
eight  times  its  diameter. 

28.  Thickness  of  Shell. — It  was  shown  in  Strength  of 

Materials  that,  if  /  and  d  are,  respectively,  the  thickness  and 
diameter  of  a  cylinder  subjected  to  an  internal  pressure  of 
intensity  />,  and  if  s  is  the  working  tensile  strength  of  the 
material,  then  the  highest  value  of  p  that  will  not  subject 
the  cylinder  to  a  higher  stress  than  the  allowable  working 
stress  is  given  by  the  following  formula: 

^  =  V 
From  this  formula  follows 

t  =  i-d  (a) 

2s 

In  the  case  of  a  standpipe,  p  is  the  pressure  of  the  water, 

which,  at  any  depth  //    (feet)  below  the   surface,  is    62.5 A 

62  5 
pounds  per  square  foot,  or    -/^  X  //  pounds  per  square  inch 

144 

(see  Hydrostatics) .     The  pipe  is  usually  made  of  steel,  with 
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a  working  stress  of  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  To  pro- 
vide for  rivelinEi  however,  only  60  per  cent,  of  this  value, 
or  9,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  is  allowed.  Making,  in 
62.5  >4 
144 


equation  (a),  /  = 


and  s  =  9,000,  there  results 


/  ^ 


m.5k 


-A^.:^  X  ^  =  .00002411*^ 


(1) 


2  X  144  X  9,000 
In  this  formula,  d  and  /  are  hoth  in  inches,  and  A  in  feet. 
If  </ is  expressed  in  feet^  ihe  formula  becomes,  practically, 
/  (inches)  -  .00029//^  (2) 

EsAUPLE  I,— A  standpipc  40  feet  in  diameter  with  plates  all  ^  inch 
tliick  may  be  built  on  a  hill.  J  tnile  out  of  town,  and  be  60  feet  hig^h; 
or  it  may  be  built  in  the  city  aod  be  100  feet  high.  The  water  pipe  is 
;J  bches  in  diaroeter,  weighs  75  pounds  per  foot,  and  costs  2  cents  per 
pound,  laid.  The  weij^ht  of  the  steel  is  .278  pound  per  cubic  inch  and 
<^sts  4  cents  per  pound.     To  determine  the  cheaper  location, 

SonjTiOK.— Let  A  represent  the  height  of  the  tank,  and  d  represent 
tl%  iQdde  diameter  of  the  tank,  both  in  inches.     Then,  the  outside 
"iJimeler  is  «f  +  L    The  volume  of  the  steel  in  the  standpipe  is 
JM.'>4A[(rf+l)*-rf*]  =  .7S54A(2</+1) 
The  cost  of  the  tank  100  ft.  high  is,  then, 

.7854  X  UTO  X  12  (2  X  40  X  12  +  1)  X  .278  X  M  -  $10,071 
The  cost  of  the  tat^k  60  ft.  high  is 
10,071  X  m 


100 


«  $6,0(2.6 


5  '^80 
The  length  of  the  water  pipe  is  -"^  =  2.fl40  ft.,  and  the  cost  Is 

t,M  X  75  X  M  ^  m.9m.  The  total  cost  of  the  standpipe  |  mi*  ont 
of  town  is  $6,042.6  4^  $3,960  =  $10,002.6.  Therefore,  this  location  is 
cheaper  by  $10,071  -  $10,002.6,  or  $*18.40.    Aas. 

Example  2. — If  the  standpipe  in  the  preceding  eiample  is  placed 
i  mile  ont  of  town,  what  is  the  height  required  to  overcome  the  losses 
due  lo  friction  I  assuming  the  discharge  to  be  2  cubic  feet  per  second 
It  the  time  of  maximum  consumption? 


Sol trrioN.-* Prom  Table  IV,  Hydraulics ^  Part  2,  the  valne  of  .  for 

ku  Mn.  pipe  discharging  2  en.  ft.  per  sec.  is  found  to  be  abont  *017* 
Therefore,  h  »  .017  X  2,640  =»  45  ft.,  nearly.     Ans. 


EstAMPl^  3,— To  determine  the  thickness  of  plate  to  be  used 
couKt meting  a  standpipe  50  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  high, 
lM-13 


in 


Um^ 
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Solution.— To  apply  formula  1,  we  have  h  =  100  and.^/  =  50  X  12 
600.     Substituting^  in  the  formula, 

/  =  .00002411  X  100  X  600  =  1.45  in.  Ans. 


EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  To  what  depth  in  1  hour  would  a  standpipe:  (a)  50  feet  in 
diameter,  and  (b)  100  feet  in  diameter  be  lowered  by  thirty  fire-streams? 

Ans /(^^  24.5  ft. 
^"^•l«^)  6.5  ft. 

2.  How  many  feet  is  the  water  lowered  during  the  night,  in  a  stand- 
pipe  60  feet  in  diameter,  the  population  being  30,000?  Ans.  22  ft. 

3.  What  should  be  the  thickness  of  a  standpipe  30  feet  in  diameter 
and  100  feet  high?  Ans.  .87  in. 

4.  If  the  standpipe  in  the  preceding  example  is  1  mile  out  of  town, 
and  the  distributing  main  is  10  inches  in  diameter,  what  is  the  height 
required  to  overcome  friction,  the  discharge  being  3  cubic  feet  per 
second?  Ans.  66  ft.,  nearly 


STABIIilTY  OF  A  STANDPIPE 

29.  wind  Pressure. — The  pressure  of  the  wind  is  a 
rather  uncertain  quantity.  In  the  design  of  standpipes,  it  is 
customary  to  assume  a  wind  pressure  of  30  pounds  per 
square  foot,  acting  on  a  surface  equal  to  the  projection  of 
^  the  pipe  on  a  vertical  plane;  that  is, 

on  a  rectangular  surface  whose  height 
is  that  of  the  pipe,  and  whose  width 
is  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  Thus, 
the  maximum  wind  pressure  on  a  pipe 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  high  is 
(60  X  20)  X  30  =  36,000  pounds. 

30.  stability  .—The  resultant 
wind  pressure  P,  Fig.  7,  is  assumed 
to  act  horizontally  at  the  center  C  of 
the  pipe  AB.  The  tendency  of  that 
pressure  is  to  upturn  the  pipe  about 
the  edge  A,  This  tendency  must  be 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  pipe  and  the  resistance  of 
anchor  bolts  and  guys  provided  for  the  purpose.     In  order 


I' 


Fig.  7 


r     fort 
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that  the  weight  IV  of  the  pipe  alone  may  resist  the  over- 
itiralng  tendency  of  the  wind  pressure,  the  moment  of  IV 
about  A  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  moment  of  P;  that 

ts,  iVr  must  not  be  less  than  -^;  if  the  former  of  these 

loments  is  less  than  the  latter,  the  pipe  must  be  stayed  by 
ichor  bolts  or  £uys»  as  will  be  described  further  on* 

E%AMi>LB.— A  slandpipe  ll»(1  feet  high  and  liO  feet  in  diameter, 
**tghs  jilHiat  150,000  pounds,  Assuniinj^  the  wind  pressure  to  lie 
^  pT>UBds  per  square  foot,  will  it  be  necessary  for  the  standpipe  to 
he  stayed* 

Sm^imoN— The  total  wind  pressure  is  130  X  20  X30,  or  73.000  lb, 
Tbe  overturning  raoment  is  TiMKlO  X -4^*  "^  4,320,000,  fi,-lb.     The 

■roeotof  the  weight  about  the  same  point  is  150,000  X  10  =  1.500,000 
■lk>**  which  is  less  than  the  moment  of  the  wind  pressure.     There- 
i*^^*  the  staodpipe  must  be  stayed,     Ans^ 


BESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTIOX  OF  STAKDPIPES 


PLATES    AND    RtYBTlNG 

3L  Materials  Used* — Until  recently^  standptpes  were 
THadc  of  wrought  iron.  At  present  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably made  of  medium  steel.  The  steel  used  for  this  pur- 
Pose  may  be  either  open-hearth  or  Bessemer*  Engineers 
differ  as  to  which  of  these  two  is  the  better,  Bessemer  steel 
is  the  cheaper  of  the  two»  but  does  not  seem  to  be  so  homo- 
eeoeous  as  open-hearth  steeU  and,  when  used,  should  be 
very  carefully  inspected  and  tested. 

In  the  market,  the  following  grades  of  medium  steel  are 
recogmzed;  fank  sieet,  skfH  sfeeK  and  flange  sieeL 

Tank  steel  is  the  cheapest  and  the  poorest;  it  is  made 
from  inferior  stock;  it  is  high  in  phosphorus,  and  therefore 
brittle;  although  its  tensile  strength  is  high,  it  is  deficient 
in  homogeneity,  and  should  not  be  used  for  standpipes. 
Some  of  the  failures  of  standpipes  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
I  he  une  of  this  inferior  grade  of  steeL 

6ht?JI  steel  is  made  more  carefully  and  of  better  stock;  it 
\%  more  uniform,  costs  a  little  more,  and  does  not  have  so 
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high  a  tensile  strength  as  tank  steel;  it  is  more  ductile, 
however-  Shell  steel  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boilers, 
and  many  standpipes  in  use  for  many  years  have  been  made 
from  it* 

Flatifyre  steel  has  a  uniform  composition,  has  high  due- 
ttlily,  and  a  comparatively  low  lensile  streoglh.  Although 
it  costs  more  per  pound  than  shell  steel,  and  has  a  lower 
tensile  strength,  its  homogeneity  and  ductility  make  it 
especially  adapted  to  standpipe  construction. 

32.  Thlcknt^ss  of  Plates*— The  formula  by  which  the 
thickness  of  the  plates  is  to  be  determined  has  been  already 
given  in  Art,  28»  Practically,  certain  limitations  are  placed 
on  the  application  of  this  formula.  The  least  thickness 
allowed  is  |  inch,  thinner  plates  being  too  flexible.  Plates 
thicker  than  Ik  inches  should  not  be  allowed,  since  they  are 
too  thick  to  be  properly  riveted  together.  By  the  use  of 
the  formula,  Tabic  11  has  been  prepared,  which  gives  the 
proper  thickness  in  terms  of  the  product  k  </,  both  k  and  d 
being  in  feet, 

TABL-E  II 
THICKNESSES    OF   STAKlJPIPE    FOR    VARIOUS    DEPTHS    AND 

(A  =  hmghi^  in  feet:  d  -  dmm^ifr,  in  teet;  t  —  ikifkntsSt  »»  «"WJ 


4 


kd 


boa-    900 

1, 400-1,000 


kd 


1 ,600-1  ^Soo 
t,8oo-s,QOo 
a,ooD-at2oo 

ai40Q-a^6oo 


Ad 


a,6oo-a,8oo 
3,800-3,90(1 

3,t>oo-3,roo 
3,io»-3.3oo 
3.3«>-3,450 


i 

H 

t 

>1 


kd 


3,^50-3,600 

3,E,o<^3jSo 


3,750-3,900   I A 


3,gcxr-4,05o 


ti 


If  plates  thicker  than  IJ  inches  are  required,  it  is  better  to 
reduce  the  diameter,  or  the  height  of  the  structure,  if  pos- 
sible, or  even  to  build  two  standpipes.  It  is  also  possible 
to  substitute  for  the  standpipe  an  elevated  tank,  in  which 
the  stresses  against  the  plates  are  not  so  great.  This 
subject  win  be  fully  treated  further  on* 
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33,  Joints    Between    tbe    Plates,— The    shell    of    a 

staadpipe  is  composed  ol  a  number  oi  rings  about  5  feet 
hig^h,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  edge  of  each  ring  being 
riveted  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  ring  just  below  it  by  means 
of  a  horizon  till  circular  Jollity.  The  stress  on  a  hori- 
zontal ]oint  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  standpipe  above  that 
jointi  and  to  the  bending  moment  caused  by  the  wind 
pressure. 

The  plates  that  form  each  ring  are  about  8  feet  in  length, 
and  are  connected  to  each  other  by  means  of  vertical 
Joints,  The  stress  on  a  vertical  joint  is  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  water.  The  vertical  joints  form  the  most  important 
part  of  a  standpipe,  since  it  is  at  them  that  the  pipe  is  most 
likely  to  fail. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  riveted  jointsi  namely,  lap  jainis 
and  buii  joints.  Riveted  joints  should  be  so  designed  that 
the  strength  of  the  rivets  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  net 
section  of  the  plate* 

34,  Ijap  Joints, — In  a  lap  Joint,  the  edge  of  one  plate 
is  placed  over  the  edge  of  the  other,  so  that  the  two  plates 
will  overlap,  and  the  rivets  are  driven  through  the  overlap- 
ping parts  of  the  two  plates.     Fig,  8  shows  three  lap  joints: 


Oi 

Si 


O  .91 


o 


Pie.  S 


<*) 


in  {a)  there  is  one  row  of  rivets,  and  the  joint  ts  said  to  be 
sltiicle-rlTPted;  in  {b)  there  are  two  rows  of  rivets,  and 
the  joint  is  said  to  be  ilont>1e-i-iveted;  in  (c)  there  are 
three  rows  of  rivets,  and  the  joint  is  said  to  be  triple- 
rivetetl. 
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35.  Singrle-Riveted  Lap  Joints. — Suppose  that  in 
Fig.  8  (a)  the  rivets  are  f,  or  0.76,  inch  in  diameter  (0.4418 
square  inch  in  cross-section),  and  that  each  plate  is  A,  or 
.3125,  inch  thick.  Then,  if  the  working  shearing  strength  of 
a  rivet  is  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  working  value 
of  one  rivet  in  single  shear  is  .4418  X  10,000  =  4,420 
pounds.  If  the  working  strength  of  the  plate  in  bearing 
on  the  rivet  is  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  working 
value  of  the  plate  in  bearing  on  one  rivet  is  0.3125  X  0.75 
X  20,000  =  4,690  pounds.  The  net  section  of  the  plate 
must  have  a  strength  as  great  as  the  smaller  value  found 
above.  If  the  working  tensile  strength  of  the  plate  is 
15,000   pounds    per   square   inch,    the   required    net   width 

between    two    rivets    will    be   -z—r—^ ^ttztzt:  =  .943    inch. 

.3125  X  15,000 

Since  it  is  customary,  in  deducting  rivet  holes,  to  consider 

the  hole  i  inch  larger  in  diameter  thjm  the  rivet,  the  required 

distance    center    to    center   of    rivets    is    .943  -h  .75  +  .125 

=  1.818,  or  about  iH,  inches.    The  working  strength  of  the 

gross  section  of  the  plate  for  a  width  equal  to  the  pitch  of 

the  rivets  is  1.813  X  .3125  X  15,000  =  8,500  pounds.     Then, 

since  the  value  of  the  rivet  is  4,420  pounds,  the  efficiency 

of  the  Joint  (that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  one  rivet  to 

the  working  strength  of  the  gross  section  of  the  plate  for  a 

width  equal  to  the  pitch)  is    '         =  .52,  or  52.0  per  cent. 

8,500 

36,  Double-Riveted  Lap  Joint. — If,  other  conditions 

being  as  in  the  preceding  article,  the  joint  is  double-riveted, 

as  in  Fig.  8  (^),  the  working  value  of  the  rivets  in  a  width 

equal  to  the  pitch  is,  since  there  are  two  rivets,  2  X  4,420 

=  8,840  pounds,  and  the  required  net  width  between  rivets  is 

8  840 
-     ^    '      ^-^tzt:  =  1.886  inches.     Then,  the  required  distance 
.3125  X  15,000 

center  to  center  of  rivets  is  1.886  -h  .75  -f  .125  =  2.761.  or 

about  2'i\  inches.     The  working  strength  of  a  width  of  plate 

equal  to  the  pitch  is  2.75  X  .3125  X  15,000  =  12,890  pounds. 

ft  Qyirv 

The  efficiency  of  this  joint  is  z-^^^^  =  .686,  or  68.6  per  cent, 

12,890 
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which  is  68.6  —  t52.0  =  16.6  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
ithesingle-riveted  lap  joint,  but  this  increase  requires  a  wider 
late  and  more  rivets. 

37,  T ft |»le- Riveted  Laii  Joint,— If.  the  other  con- 
ditions being  as  in  the  last  two  articles,  the  joint  is  triple- 
riveted,  as  in  Fig.  8  (f),  the  working  value  of  the  rivets  in  a 
width  equal  to  the  pitch  is  3  X  4.420  ^  13,260  pounds,  and 
the   required    net    width    between   rivets    in    any   row   is 

3  125    "r^  nOD  ^  ^^^^^  inches.     Then,  the  required  distance 

center  to  center  of  rivets  in  any  row  is  2,829+  .75+  .125 
=  3.704,  or  about  Z\i,  inches.  The  working  strength  of  a 
width  of  plate  equal  to  the  pitch  is  3.688  X  .3125  x  15,000 

13,260 
17.290 

=  .767,  or  76.7  per  cent.  The  efficiency  of  this  joint  is,  in 
this  case,  76.7  —  68.6  =  8.1  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the 
double-riveted  lap  joint,  and  76,7  —  52,0  =  24.7  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  single-riveted  lap  joint.  This  increase, 
however,  requires  a  wider  plate  and  more  rivets. 

38.  Butt  Joints. — In  a  butt  joint*  the  edges  of  the 
plates  are  brought  close  together,  the  closer  the  better,  and 
OQe  or  more  cover-plates  are  riveted  to  thera»  Fig.  9  shows 
two  forms  of  butt  joints:  that  shown  at  (a)  is  a  slngrle-^welt 
butt  joint,  and  that  shown  at  ii>)  is  a  donble-welt  butt 
joint.     Tn  each  figure,  a  and  b  are  the  plate?>  that  are  to  be 


^  17,290   pounds.     The   efficiency   of   the    joint   is 


fm) 


m 


Fto,  i 


joined,  and  ^.r  are  the  splice-  or  cover-plates.  The  joint 
shown  at  {a)  consists  simply  of  a  lap  joint  on  each  plate, 
and  will  not  be  further  discussed. 

39,  •  Butt  joints  may  be  slu^rlu^t  aouble-*  triple-,  or 
ijuadriiplo^rl voted,  as  shown  in  Fig,  10  (a)^  (^),  (r),  and 
(d),  respectively.     The  design  of  such  joints  is  similar  to  the 
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(b) 


design  of  lap  joints,  except  that  in  the  case  of  butt  joints, 

since  the  rivets  are  in 
double  shear,  the  strength 
of  the  plate  in  bearing  on 
the  rivet  is  generally  the 
smaller,  instead  of  the 
shearing  strength,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lap  joint.  Sup- 
pose that,  in  Fig.  10  {b)y 
the  rivets  are  e.  or  .875, 
inch  in  diameter  (.6013 
square  inch  in  cross-sec- 
tion), and  that  the  plates 
are  i  inch  thick.  Then,  if 
the  working  shearing 
strength  of  a  rivet  is  10,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the 
shearing  value  of  two  rivets 
is,  since  they  are  in  double 
shear.  2  X  2  X  .6013  X 
10,000  =  24,050  pounds. 
If  the  working  strength  of 
the  plate  in  bearing  on  the 
rivet  is  20,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  working 
value  of  the  plate  in  bear- 
ing on  two  rivets  is  2  X 
.875  X  .5  X  20,000  =  17,500 
pounds.  The  required  net 
width   between  rivets  is 

17,500  „  ooo  .     t. 

:5-^15,000  =  2.333  mches. 

and,  since  the  rivets  are 
.875  inch  in  diameter,  the 
required  distance  center  to 
center  of  rivets  is  equal 
to  2.333  -f  .875  -f  .125  =  3.333,  or  about  3A,  inches.  The 
working  strength  of  the   gross  section  of  the  plate   for  a 


oooooo 
ooooo 

oooooo 
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wlath  equal  to  the  rivet  pitch  is  3.313  X  -5  X  15,000  =  24,850 
pounds.     Then,  the  efficiency  of  this  joint  is  ^^  ^  ^^04, 

^^  70.4  per  cent*  This  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
^^Sciency  of  the  double-riveted  lap  joint,  but  the  increase  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  more  plate  and  about  twice  the 
"^¥nber  of  rivets. 

Sutt  joints  are  more  expensive  than  lap  joints,  but,  on 
^*^c;ount  of  their  higher  efficiency,  they  are  used  oftener, 

40.  Vertical  Jolnti^. — The  stress  in  a  vertical  joint  is 
''*^«  same  as  the  stress  in  the  pipe.  The  stress  S  per  linear 
^^^<^i  of  the  joint  is  given  by  the  approximate  formula 


^'^liere  P  and  d  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  28,  d 

^^iag  in  feet,  and  p  in  pounds  per  square  foot*  In  design- 
^^gt  it  is  customary  to  find  first  the  thickness  of  pipe  as 
Explained  in  Art^  28,  and  to  assume  a  certain  efficiency 
Ciasually  about  60  or  70  per  cent  J  for  the  joint.  Then,  the 
Vertical  joint  is  designed  for  this  thickness  of  platCj  and 
if  the  efficiency  comes  out  different  from  the  assumed 
efficiency,  the  thickness  of  plate  is  revised  and  a  new  joint 
clesigned. 

41.  Horizontal  Joltits. — The  stress  in  a  horizontal  joint 
is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  standpipe  above  that  joint  and  to 
the  bending  moment  caused  by  the  wind  pressure.  The 
greatest  stress  in  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  the  circumference 
is  given  by  the  formula 


s  = 


nd 


in  which  k^  (feet)  is  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  stand- 
pipe  to  the  joint  considered;  d  (feet)  is  the  inside  diameter 
of  the  pipe?  and  W  (pounds)  is  the  weight  of  the  standpipe 
above  that  joint*  After  the  thicknesses  of  plates  have  been 
decided  on,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  article,  it  is  well 
to  apply  the  formula  to  the  rings  near  the  bottom,  to  see 
that  the  working  strength  of  these  plates  is  not  exceeded. 
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It  will  sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
thicknesses  of  a  few  rings  near  the  bottom. 

42.     Choice  of  Joints. — The  kind  of  joint  that  is  used 
depends  on  the  stresses  and  on  the  designer.     As  a  rule,  lap 

joints  are  used  for  the  hori- 

zontal  joints  and  butt  joints 

*  ^  for    the    vertical    joints. 

^^^'  ^^  Near  the  top  of  the  pipe, 

the  vertical  joints  are  sometimes  lapped;  it  is  then  difficult 
to  get  a  tight  joint.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  11,  in  which 
a  and  d  are  cross-sections  of  two  plates  that  are  lap-riveted, 
and  cc  is  the  upper  edge  of  ^  ^ 

the  ring  below.    It  is  nee-    f^^ii^^^iMlibQiia— ^ 

*  '  ^^  \^  ^^  \^  yy  ^^  ^^  %jy  ' 

essary  to  hammer  the  plate 

,       .   .  ,         .  Fig.  n 

cc  Sit  the  jomt  so  that  it 

will  not  allow  water  to  leak  out  at  d.     This  is  an  operation 

requiring  great  care  and  much  work.    Where  a  single-riveted 

lap  joint  has  an  efficiency  large  enough,  it  is  better  to  use  a 

single-welt,    single-riveted 

inn        J 


butt  joint,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  12.  With  this  joint, 
it  is  easy  to  prevent  leaks. 
The  best  arrangement 
at  the  junction  of  three 
plates  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
The  vertical  joint  is  a 
double-welt,  double-riveted 
butt  joint,  and  the  horizon- 
tal joint  is  a  single-riveted 
lap  joint.  The  cover-plates  on  one  side  of  the  splice  are  made 
just  long  enough  to  fit  between  the  rings  above  and  below. 

43.  Edpre  Distances. — According  to  the  best  practice, 
the  distance  X'  (inches)  from  the  center  of  a  rivet  to  the  edge 
of  the  plate  should  be  not  less  than  given  by  the  formula 

where  /  is  the  thickness  of  plate,  and  d  is  the  diameter  of 
the  rivet,  both  in  inches. 
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-^4,  Simcitii?  of  nivet  Lines. — ^The  distance  between 
fi  -%^et  lines  for  double  and  triple  riveting  is  usiiany  made  three 
ti^^K:^nes  the  diameter  of  the  rivet. 

-45t     Bottom  Plates, — The  bottom  of  a  standpipe  cou- 
nts of  a  number  of  plates  riveted  together  so  as  to  form  a 
^  ft  ^t,  circular  bottom  a 
li.tUe  greater  in  diam- 
eter than    the  stand- 
pipe.     The    usual 
method    of   cutting 
and  ioining  the  plates 
is    shown  in  Fig,  14, 
Sioce    this    bottom 
pl^te    simply    serves 
th^    purpose  of  pre- 
venting leaks,  a  very 
it&in  plate  would   be 
scm  fficient,  but,  to 
allow    for   corrosion, 
it     is  customary  to 
use  plates  from  I  to 
k  inch  thick.    The  outer  edge  of  the  bottom  is  connected  to 
tJae  lower  edge  of  the  side  by  means  of  one  or  two  angles  in 
one  of  the  manners  illustrated  in  Fig.  15.    These  angles  are^ 


Pja,  14 


Fi(^.  15 


fcoi  lo  a  curve,  the  horizontal  leg  a^  is  riveted  to  the  bottom 
Iskte,  and  the  vertical  leg  d  to  the  side  plate. 


EXAMPLES    FOB    PKACTtCK 


I.     If  two  |-incli  plates  are  joioed  by  a  single-riveted  lap  joint  i 
^*iitch  mets*  what  is  the  proper  spacing  of  the  rivets,  using  the  same 
working  stresses  as  ia  Art    35?  Ans.  2-|V  inche?-  j 
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2.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  joint  referred  to  in  example  1? 

Ans.  51.8  per  cent. 

3.  If  two  T^-inch  plates  are  joined  by  a  double-riveted  lap  joint 
with  ^-inch  rivets,  what  is  the  proper  spacing  of  the  rivets  in  each 
rivet  line,  using  the  same  working  stresses  as  in  Art.  36? 

Ans.  2}-|in. 

4.  If  two  VV-inch  plates  are  joined  by  a  double-riveted  double-welt 
butt  joint  with  f -inch  rivets,  what  is  the  proper  spacing  of  the  rivets 
in  each  row,  using  the  same  working  stresses  as  in  Art.  39? 

Ans.  S^in. 

5.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  joint  referred  to  in  example  4? 

Ans.  70.4  per  cent. 

6.  What  is  the  greatest  stress  per  linear  foot  of  the  circumference 
at  a  joint  100  feet  from  the  top  of  a  standpipe,  if  the  pipe  is  20  feet  in 
diameter  and  the  portion  above  the  joint  weighs  175,000  pounds? 

Ans.  12,3001b. 

ANCHORAGE  AND  FOUNDATION 

46.  Anchorage. — If  the  standpipe  is  sufficiently  large 
in  diameter  and  not  too  high,  the  overturning  moment  of  the 
wind  pressure  may  be  resisted  by  the  moment  of  the  weight 
of  the  pipe.  When  the  overturning  moment  of  the  wind 
pressure  is  the  greater,  it  is  necessary  to  anchor  the  standpipe 
to  the  masonry  by  means  of  anchor  bolts.  These  bolts 
sometimes  pass  through  the  circular  angle  that  holds  the 
sides  and  bottom  together,  as  shown  at  Fig.  16  (a);  some- 
times, they  pass  through  lugs,  as  shown  at  (d),  or  brackets, 
as  shown  at  (r),  riveted  to  the  outside  of  the  shell.  The 
form  shown  at  (a)  is  used  for  standpipes  having  large  diam- 
eters; a  great  number  of  bolts  about  f  or  1  inch  in  diameter 
are  used.  For  the  ordinary  sizes  of  standpipes,  the  form 
shown  at  (d)  is  preferred;  the  number  of  bolts  should  be 
such  that  no  bolt  will  be  greater  than  about  21  inches.  For 
standpipes  whose  diameters  are  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  height,  say  less  than  -i\,  the  form  shown  at  (c) 
should  be  used.  This  consists  of  a  bracket  or  knee  brace 
having  a  web  /*' about  i  inch  thick  and  angles  at  the  edges 
about  4  in.  X  '^  in.  X  2  in.  In  this  figure,  A  C  is  the  shell 
and  CD  the  bottom,  the  two  being  connected  by  the  angle  B. 
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Tile  anchor    bolts   are    inserted   at  H\    either  ooe  or  two 
bolts  may  be  put  in  for  each  bracket.     In  the  forms  shown 


F        1  . 


m 


0} 


(^/ 


a^  1^)  and  U),  the  anchor  bolts  are  continued  down  through 
tb^  masonry ^  and  are  held  in  place  by  a  plate  6^^  1  or  2  feet 

square. 

47.     The   maximum   tension  S  (pounds)  in  any  anchor 
bolt  is  given  approximately  by  the  formula 


5^  = 


Nd, 


(11 


m  which  h  (feet)  is  the  height  of  the  standpipe;  d  (feet)  is 
the  diameter  oi  the  standpipe;  W  (pounds)  is  the  weight  of 
the  standpipe  when  empty;  dt  (feet)  is  the  diameter  of  the 
anchor-bolt  circle;  and  A^  is  the  number  of  anchor  bolts. 

When  the  form  of  anchorage  shown  in  Fig.  16  {a)  and  ib) 
is  used,  the  diameter  of  the  anchor-bolt  circle  is  seldom 
more  than  6  or  9  inches  greater  than  that  of  the  standpipe, 
and  the  results  wil!  be  sufficiently  close  if  they  are  assumed 
to  be  equal.  Then,  d  =  d^,  and  formula  1  becomes 
60  h'-^W 


S  = 


N 


(2) 
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The  required  net  area  of  the  anchor  bolt  can  be  found  by 
dividing  S  by  the  allowable  tensile  strength  of  the  rod — say 
15,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Example. — The  diameter  of  a  standpipe  is  20  feet;  the  height, 
120  feet;  the  weight  of  the  pipe  when  empty,  225,000  pounds;  and  there 
are  sixteen  anchor  bolts.  If  the  diameter  of  the  anchor-bolt  circle  is 
20.5  feet,  what  is  the  greatest  stress  in  each  bolt? 

Solution.— Since  the  diameter  of  the  standpipe  is  20  ft.,  and  that 

of  the  anchor-bolt  circle  is  20.5  ft.,  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  they 

may  be  considered  equal,  and  formula  2  may  be  used.     Substituting 

the  proper  values  in  this  formula, 

^       60  X  120*  -  225,000        oo  onn  lu       a 

5  = 1^ —  =  39,900  lb.    Ans. 

lb 

48.  Object  of  Foundation. — The  foundations  of  stand- 
pipes  are  designed  to  serve  two  important  purposes:  (1)  to 
provide  weight  to  prevent  the  structure  from  being  blown 
over  by  the  wind;  (2)  to  provide  a  greater  area  of  bearing 
on  the  soil  so  that  the  safe  bearing  value  will  not  be 
exceeded. 

To  satisfy  the  first  condition,  each  anchor  bolt  should 
pass  through  a  mass  of  masonry  whose  weight  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  stress  in  the  bolt.  For  instance,  each  of  the 
sixteen  anchor  bolts  referred  to  in  the  example  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  should  pass  through  not  less  than  39,900 
pounds  of  masonry.  Then,  since  there  are  sixteen  anchor 
bolts,  the  weight  of  the  foundation  should  be  not  less  than 
16  X  39,900,  or  about  640,000,  pounds. 

49.  Depth  of  Foundation. — The  foundation  is  usually 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  the  diameter  at  the 
top  being  about  2  feet  greater  than  that  of  the  standpipe, 
and  the  diameter  at  the  bottom  depending  on  the  kind  and 
amount  of  masonry.  Instead  of  making  the  foundation 
truly  conical,  it  is  customary  to  build  it  in  a  series  of  steps,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  dotted  lines  inside  of  the  steps  are 
elements  to  the  frustum  of  a  cone.  The  slope,  or  batter,  of 
these  lines  depends  on  the  kind  of  masonry  used;  for  the 
ordinary  kinds  it  is  as  follows: 

For  concrete  and  rubble  masonry,  2  vertical  to  1  horizontal. 
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For  brickwork,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  1  vertical  to 
1  borizontaU 
For  granite  masonry,  1  vertical  to  li  horizontal* 
For  example*  if  granite  masonry  is  used  under  the  stand- 
pipe  referred  to  in  Art,  47  (20  feet  in  diameter) »  the  top 
course,  which  will  be  considered  1  foot  thick,  will  project 
li  feet  on  each  side,  and  have  therefore  a  diameter  of 
23  feet,  tf  the  other  courses  are  also  1  loot  thick,  the  diam- 
eters of  the  second,  third,  etc.  will  be  26  feet,  29  feet,  etc., 
respectively.  In  designing,  it  is  best  to  find  first  the  amount 
of  masonry  required  to  provide  anchorage  for  the  anchor  bolts. 


1 


n^ 


jzE 


^ 


-^jk- 
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^f  granite  masonry  is  used,  weighing  160  pounds  per  cubic 
'oot,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  required  in  the  above  example 

The  depth  of  the  foundation  can  now  be  found  by  adding 
together  the  volumes  of  successive  courses,  beginning  at 

top.     The  volume  of  each  cours  *  is  ^^  X  li  or  JB54d'. 

4 

Since  for  the  first  course  d  is  2S  feet,  the  volume  is  ,7854  X  23' 

^415  cubic  feet-     Similarly: 

For  second  course, 

531.  total  ^     946cu,fL 


J854  X  26'  = 
For  third  course, 

.7854  X  29*  - 
For  fourth  course, 

J864  X  32-  = 


661,  total  =  1.607  cu.  ft. 
804,  total  =  2,411  cu.  ft* 
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For  fifth  course, 

.7854  X  35'  =     962,  total  =  3,373  cu.  ft. 
For  sixth  course, 

.7854  X  38"  =  1,134,  total  =  4,507  cu.ft. 
In  this  case,  a  depth  of  6  feet  gives  sufficient  weig:ht  of 
masonry,  so  far  as  the  anchor  bolts  are  concerned.  There  is, 
in  fact,  an  excess,  but  it  is  customary  to  go  to  the  next 
nearest  foot  or  half  foot  in  depth.  The  weight  of  this 
foundation  is  4,507  X  160  =  721,100  pounds. 

50,  Intensity  of  Bearing^  on  tlie  Soil. — ^After  the 
depth  of  masonry  required  to  provide  anchorage  for  the 
anchor  bolts  has  been  found,  it  is  necessary  to  compute 
the  intensity  of  bearing  on  the  soil  on  which  the  foundation 
rests.  If  this  intensity  exceeds  the  allowable  working  inten- 
sity of  bearing  on  the  soil,  or  the  allowable  working  intensity 
of  crushing  of  the  masonry,  as  given  in  Foundations^  it  is  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  area  of  the  base.  This  is  done  by 
increasing  the  depth  and  spreading  the  foundation  in  the  same 
way  as  above.  The  maximum  intensity  of  bearing  s  on  the 
soil  is  given  by  the  formula 

^       Mc  .W 

in  which  M  =  overturning  moment  of  the  wind  about  the 
base  of  the  foundation; 
c  =  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  base; 
/  =  rectangular  moment  of  inertia  of  the  base 
about  a  diameter; 
W  =  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  standpipe,  when 

full,  and  the  foundation; 
A  =  area  of  the  base  of  the  foundation. 
In  the  example  considered  above,  the  wind  pressure  is 
80  X  20  X  120  =  72,000  pounds,  and  its  lever  arm  about 
the  base  of  the  foundation  is  -^f^  +  6  =  66  feet.  Then, 
M  =  72,CK)0  X  66  =  4,752,000  foot-pounds.  Since  the  diam- 
eter of  the  lowest  course  is  38  feet,  c  is  one-half  of  this,  or 
19  feet.     The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circle  about  a  diameter 

is  ";   ;    in  this   case,   /  =  "  ^ '^^    =  102,350.     The  weight 
04  64 
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of  the  standpipe  has  been  assumed  to  be  225, OCX)  pDunds; 
the  weight  of  the  foundation  was  found  to  be  721,100 
pounds;  the  weight  of  the  water  will  be  taken  as  2,225,000 
pounds;  then, 

IV  =  225,000  +  721,100  +  2,225,000  -  3,171.100  pounds 
The  area  of  the  base  of  the   foundation  is   .7854  X  38* 
=  1,134  square  feet.     SubstUutuig  the  proper  values  in  the 
formula  gives 

^      4J52,000X19  ,  3.171,100     ^^^q^        .  .     , 

^         102350 1  134     "  pounds  per  square  foot 

This  is  less  than  the  safe-bearing  value  of  almost  all  kinds 
of  dry  soil,  so  that  the  foundation  base  need  not  be  increased* 
If  this  pressure  were  gre^lter  than  the  allowable  working 
pressure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  depth  1  foot 
at  a  time,  and  calculate  the  intensity  of  bearing  after  each 
increase  until  the  actual  intensity  of  bearing  came  out  less 
than  the  allowable  working  intensity. 

51  -  Test  for  Stability* — After  the  foundation  has  been 
designed  as  above,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  stability, 
in  order  to  see  that  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  empty 
standpipe  and  of  the  foundation  about  the  edge  of  the  base 
is  greater  than  the  overturning  moment  of  the  wind.  In  the 
above  example,  the  weight  of  standpipe  and  foundation  is 
1225,000  +  721400  ^  946,100  pounds,  and  the  moment  about 
I  the  edge  of  the  base  is  946,100x19  =  17,975,900  foot- 
pounds.  As  this  is  greater  than  the  overturning  moment 
(4,752,000  foot-pounds),  the  standpipe  is  stable.  In  this 
Bp  the  factor  of  safety  against  overturning  is 
17,975,900  ^  gg 
4,752,000 


EXAMPLES    FOB    PRACTICE 

T,     The  diameter  o£  a  standpipe  is  18  £eet;  the  height  is  130  feet; 

the  weight  of  the  pipe,  when  empty,  is  250,000  pounds;  and  there  are 

ktwelve  anchor  bolts.     1£  the  centers  of  the  anchor  bolts  are  2  £eet  outside 

Fof  tbe  shellp  what  is  the  stress  \n  each  bolt?       Ans.  48,300  lb.,  tension 

2.     What  is  the  required  weight  of  masoniy  to  hold  down  the  anchor 
bolts  in  example  1?  Ans.  5741,600  lb. 
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3.  If  the  masonry  is  concrete,  weighing  140  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  top  for  1  foot  is  25  feet,  what  is  the  required 
depth  of  masonry  to  the  nearest  foot,  assuming  that  the  foundation  is 
stepped  every  foot  ?  Ans.  7  ft. 

4.  If  the  weight  of  water  in  the  standpipe  when  full  is  2,300,000 
pounds,  what  is  the  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  on  the  soil? 

Ans.  5,910  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

5.  (a)  Is  the  standpipe  considered  in  the  preceding  questions  safe 
against  overturning?     (d)  What  is  its  factor  of  safety  against  over- 


OTHER    DETAILS 

52.  stiffening  KIbs. — Many  of  the  failures  of  stand- 
pipes  have  come  from  the  effect  of  strong  winds  blowing 
against  them  while  empty  or  only  partly  full,  and  collapsing 

them  as  shown  in  Fig.  18. 
To  prevent  this,  an  angle  is 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  circle 
of  the  proper  size  to  fit  inside 
or  outside  the  shell,  and  is 
riveted  around  at  the  top. 
This  angle  is  usually  made  3  in. 
X  3  in.  X  I2  in.  for  pipes  up  to 
20  feet  in  diameter,  and  larger 
for  larger  pipes. 


53.  Roof. — The  value  of  a 
roof  depends  on  climate  and 
other  local  conditions.  In 
warm  or  temperate  clitaates,  a 
roof  has  advantages  in  protect- 
ing the  water  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  vegetable  growths,  and  in 
preventing  mischievous 
pollution  of  the  water  in  the 
standpipe.  In  cold  climates,  however,  a  roof  may  be  objec- 
tionable, on  account  of  the  formation  of  ice  in  the  standpipe. 


Fig.  18 
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With  low  temperatures,  ice  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
^Jirater  in  the  pipe.  If  that  surface  is  low  on  account  of  a 
high  rate  of  consumption  (a  condition  likely  to  occur  in 
very  cold  weather),  ice  several  feet  thick  may  form.  When 
toe  temperature  rises*  the  ice  £radually  melts >  the  water 
Tises,  and  may  leave  some  ice  still  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  pipe.  With  continued  warm  weather,  the  ice  finally 
becomes  free,  when,  on  account  of  its  buoyancy,  it  rises  to 
the  top  with  g"reat  force,  and  is  likely  to  tear  off  the  roof,  if 
one  is  provided.  Injury  to  the  roof  can  be  prevented  by  a 
careful  limitation  of  the  water  level,  but  this  reduces  the 
capacity  of  the  pipe. 

When  a  roof  is  provided,  it  should  be  a  simple  construc- 
tion, of  steel  or  wood,  with  rafters  running  to  a  common 
point  in  the  axis  of  the  standpipe,  and  with  short  hip  rafters 
reaching^  at  short  intervals  from  these  to  the  top  of  the  pipe. 
A  bedplate  may  be  fastened  to  the  stiffening  at  the  top  of 
the  standpipe,  and  sheathing  boards,  to  be  covered  with  tile, 
slate,  or  tin,  fastened  to  the  rafters.  Galvanized  roofing 
may  be  placed  directly  on  the  rafters. 


54*  Pipes  and  Valves. — The  usual  method  of  attach- 
ing the  supply  pipe  to  the  standpipe  is  to  bring  the  former 
through  the  masonry  of 
the  foundation,  turning  it 
upwards,  by  an  elbow, 
through  the  bottom  plate 
of  the  standpipe.  The 
masonry  is  left  in  the  form 
of  a  small  tunnel,  so  that 
the  pipe  can  be  inserted  or 
removed  at  any  time.  The 
elbow  used  is  generally 
provided  with  a  seat,  by 
which  the  elbow  is  firmly 
carried  on  the  masonry.  The  construction  is  illustrated 
in  Fig,  19.  There  must  be  a  water-tight  joint  between  the 
bottom  plate  BB  and  the  vertical  piece  of  pipe,  and  this 
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is  best  obtained  by  having  a  special  casting  A  A  made,  just 
large  enough  for  the  supply  pipe  to  slip  through,  the  special 
being  flanged  at  the  bottom  CC  and  having  a  regular  bell 
end  at  the  top  T  T,  The  junction  between  this  special  and 
the  bottom  plate  can  then  be  made  tight  by  bolting  or  rivet- 
ing the  special  against  a  piece  of  packing  on  the  floor. 
When  the  supply  pipe  P  is  put  in  position,  projecting  8  to 
10  inches  above  the  floor,  melted  lead  is  run  in  between  the 
bell  of  the  special  and  the  pipe.  The  supply  pipe  must  be 
provided  with  a  valve  by  which  the  water  can  be  shut  off  or 
turned  on.  This  valve  is  placed  in  a  small  manhole  just 
outside  of  the  masonry  foundation. 

A  drainpipe  is  provided,  by  means  of  which  water  may  be 
entirely  drawn  out  of  the  standpipe.  It  may  be  made  about 
6  inches  in  diameter;  it  comes  up  through  the  masonry,  has 
a  flanged  end,  and  is  bolted  or  riveted  directly  against  the 
bottom  of  the  standpipe. 

A  manhole  is  often  provided  by  which  access  may  be  had 
to  the  bottom  of  the  standpipe  when  the  latter  is  empty. 
This  should  be  made  of  a  heavy  cast-iron  or  cast-steel  frame 
well  riveted  to  the  standpipe,  which  may  also  be  strengthened 
by  a  bent  angle  running  around  the  opening  cut  in  the  pipe 
and  riveted  fast  on  the  inside.  The  manhole  cover  is  then 
screwed  tight  to  the  frame  against  a  rubber  packing. 

55.  Frost  and  Its  Effects.^— During  severe  winter 
weather,  water  freezes  around  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  forming 
a  hollow  cylindei"  of  ice;  if  warm  weather  follows,  this  ice 
may  be  detached  and  float  in  the  water.  If  the  water  level 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  pipe,  the  ice  may  become  fastened  to 
the  top  angle  and  hang  there  even  after  the  water  falls. 
Afterwards,  this  ice  may,  by  melting  slightly,  drop  down 
and  produce  a  sufficient  concussion  to  damage  or  even  ruin 
the  structure.  Another  way  in  which  ice  may  injure  the  pipe 
is  by  forming  an  ice  tube  inside  the  pipe  and  then  partly 
thawing,  especially  on  the  south  side;  if  cold  weather  follows, 
the  water  formed  by  the  melting  again  freezes,  and,  being 
confined  between  the  pipe  and  the  ice  tube,  exerts  a  great 
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pressure  and  may  split  the  pipe.  That  this  does  not  happen 
more  frequently  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable 
elasticity  to  the  steel,  and  that  the  ice  tube  is  rarely  thick 
enou^^h  to  withstand  the  great  pressure,  and  so  gives  way 
before  any  damage  is  done  to  the  pipe.  Several  engineerSi 
in  order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  damage  from  ice,  have 
enclosed  the  standpipe  inside  a  brick  tower,  with  an  air  space 
of  2  or  3  feet  between  the  pipe  and  the  tower. 

56,  PaUitiniT. — In  order  to  prevent  corrosion  of  the 
mietat,  standpipes  should  be  thoroughly  protected  by  means 
of  an  Impervious  coating  applied  before  rust  has  begun  to 
destroy  the  surface,  A  primary  coat  should  be  applied  at 
the  shops^  consisting  of  red  fead  and  oil  to  which  lampblack 
has  been  added  in  a  small  quantity.  After  erection,  a  quick- 
drying  impervious  coating  should  be  applied «  While  the 
many  patented  paints  in  the  market  are  probably  in  most 
cases  satisfactory,  an  asphalt  varnish  or  paint  answers  every 
purpose,  and  is  cheap  and  easily  applied.  After  the  first 
coat  of  asphalt  has  thoroughly  dried^  a  second  coat  should 
be  applied.  The  pipe  should  be  thoroughly  repainted  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  five  years. 


ELEVATED  TANKS 

57,  When  a  standpipe  is  erected  on  comparatively  level 
ground^  its  lower  part  is  of  no  use  so  far  as  supplying  water 
at  the  required  pressure  is  concerned.  For  example,  if  the 
ground  is  level,  and  a  standpipe  150  feet  high  is  built,  the 
lower  100  feet  serve  only  to  support  the  remaining  50  feet, 
and  it  is  only  the  water  contained  in  the  upper  50  feet  that 
is  useful  storage.  In  fact,  there  might  be  a  bottom  or  par- 
tition put  into  the  standpipe,  100  feet  from  the  ground,  only 
the  upper  part  being  filled »  and  the  pipe  would  be  quite  as 
efiicient  in  every  particular,  except  stability,  as  when  it  is 
wholly  filled.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  cheaper  to 
build  an  elevated  tank  supported  on  steel  columns. 
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HEMISPHERICAIi  BOTTOM 

58.  Form  of  Tank. — The  first  elevated  tanks  were 
built  like  the  wooden  tanks  now  used  by  railroads,  with  ver- 
tical sides  and  a  flat  horizontal  bottom,  supported  by  heavy 
beams  or  stringers  resting  on  posts.  The  tank  is  now 
usually  built  in  the  form  of  a  steel  cylinder  with  a  hemi- 
spherical bottom.  A  conical  bottom  has  been  used,  but  it 
requires  more  metal  than  a  hemispherical  bottom,  owing  to 
greater  stresses. 

The  hemispherical  bottom  is  made  up,  starting  at  the 
bottom,  by  taking  a  circular  plate  a.  Fig.  20,  dished  to  the 
proper  curvature,  and  rivetingno  it  plates  ^,  in  the  shape  of 

sectors,  and  also 
dished  to  the  proper 
curvature.  Succes- 
sive rows  of  plates 
f,  dy  etc.,  are  riveted 
on,  one  after  the 
other,  until  the  hemi- 
sphere is  completed. 
The  upper  edge  cf 
the  top  row  d  is  fin- 
ished vertical,  and  is 
riveted  directly  to  the 
inside  of  the  vertical 
side  plates  e.  Lap  riveting  is  commonly  used  for  the  hori- 
zontal circular  joints,  and  butt  riveting  for  the  joints  that  lie 
in  vertical  planes. 

The  cylindrical  portion  of  the  tank  is  designed  in  the  same 
way  as  for  a  standpipe.  The  difference  between  the  design 
of  the  two  lies  in  the  bottom  and  in  the  supports. 

59.  Thickness  of  Bottom. — The  required  thickness  / 
(inches)  of  the  bottom  plates  in  a  hemispherical  bottom  is 
given  by  the  formula 


/  = 


As 


X  d. 


(1) 
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s  = 


d  = 


in  which  fi  =  intensity  of  pressure  at  the  bottom,  in  pounds 
per  square  inch; 
tensile  working  strength  of  the  material,  also 

in  poundsper  square  inch; 
diameter,  in  inches,  of  both  the  tank  and  the 
hemisphere. 
This  is  one-half  the  thickness  that  would  be  required  for  a 
standpipe  at  the  same  distance  from  the  top. 

For  any  section  CD,  Fig.  21,  the  required  thickness  is 
found  by  means  of  the  formula 

Wd 


t  = 


(2) 


in  which  W  (pounds)  is  the  weight  of  water  and  bottom 
below  the  horizontal  section  considered,  plus  that  of  a  cylin- 
der of  water  having  a  height  equal  to 
the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  tank 
to  that  section  and  a  diameter  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  that  section.  For 
example,  in  Fig.  21,  if  the  thickness 
at  CD  is  required,  the  weight  is  that 
of  the  metal  and  water  below  CD 
plus  that  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder 
CDEF.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  h^ 
(inches)  is  the  depth  of  the  section 
considered  below  the  bottom  of  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  tank.  It  should 
be  observed  that 

CD'  =  d'  -Ah:  (3) 

It  is  advisable  to  add  i^  or  i  inch  to  the  required  thickness 
as  computed,  in  order  to  allow  for  corrosion. 

Example  1. — The  diameter  of  a  tank  having  a  hemispherical  bottom 
is  30  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  cylindrical  portion  is  30  feet.  If  the 
allowable  working  stress  is  9,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  what  is  the 
required  thickness  of  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  hemisphere? 

Solution.— Since  the  diameter  of  the  tank  is  30  ft.,  the  radius  of 
the  hemispherical  bottom  is  1.')  ft.,  and  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
tank  to  the  bottom  of  the  hemisphere  is  ;W  -\-  \h  —  45  ft.     Then,  /,  or 

(VZ.h 


the  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the  bottom,  is 


144 


X  45  =  19.58  lb. 
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Substituting  the  proper  values  in  formula  1, 

'  =  4^P00X<^^^2)=.1953in. 

or,  adding  i  »  .126  for  corrosion, 

/  =  .3203  in.    Ans. 

Example  2. — What  is  the  required  thickness  at  the  connection  of 
the  hemispherical  bottom  to  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  tank  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  example,  if  the  weight  of  the  curved  bottom  is 
20,000  pounds? 

Solution. — ^At  the  point  where  the  hemispherical  bottom  meets  the 
vertical  side,  hi,  Fig.  21,  is  zero,  and,  therefore,  formula  2  takes  the 
form 

The  weight  of  water  contained  in   the  cylindrical  portion  of  the 


I  X  .7854  X  30"  =  1,325,400  lb. 


tank  is  62.5  x~Xh  =  62.5  X  : 

The  weight  of   water  contained   in    the  hemispherical  portion  is 

62.5  X  ^  =  62.5  X  ^'^^^^^^  ^'  =  441,800   lb.      Then,    fV  =  20,000 

+  1,325,400  +  441,800  =  1,787,200  lb.     Substituting  the  proper  values 

in  equation  (a)  above, 
1,787,200 


/  = 


=  .176  in. 


3.1416  X  360  X  9,000 
or,  adding  i  =  .125  in.  for  corrosion, 
/  =  .301  in.    Ans. 


SUPPORTS 
60.     Forms  of  Towers. — The 

customary  structure  for  support- 
ing a  tank  consists  of  a  tower  com- 
posed of  four  or  more  columns 
connected  by  horizontal  struts  and 
by  diagonal  lateral  bracing.  The 
posts  are  usually  battered  about 
Fic.  22  1  in   8  or  1   in   12,  and   are  some- 

times curved,  or  built  as  the  chords  of  curves,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  22.  The  simplest  tower  consists  of  four  columns.  To 
provide  additional  points  of  support,  inclined  struts  are 
sometimes  run  up  from  each  column,  and  connected  to  the 
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tank  at  iatermediate  points,  as  shown  at  a  a,  Fig.  23.  The 
most  common  method  of  supporting  the  tank  at  more  points, 
however,  is  by  means  of  additional  columns,  six  or  eight 
being  the  number  usually  employed*  The  columns  are 
spaced  at  equal  Intervals  around  the  circumference  of  the 
Jank,  and  are  connected  to  it  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
drical part, 

61*  Connection  of  Coluinns  to  Tank. — The  two  most 
common  methods  ol  connecting  the  columns  to  the  tank  are 
illustrated  in  Fig*  24,  In  {a),  the  column  is  cut  off  level  at 
the  top  a,  and  a  hori- 
aonial  angle  b  is 
placed  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  vertical 
side  of  the  tank*    The 


^flJ 


m 


Fig.  28 


Fig.  24 


shell  IS  stiffened  directly  over  the  column  by  means  of  the 
stiff ener  angle  c.  The  inside  of  the  coltimn  near  the  top  is 
connected  to  the  hemispherical  bottom  by  means  of  the  hitch 
angles  d*  In  (^>,  the  outside  angles  e  of  the  column  are  con- 
tmiied  straight  up»  and   the  inside  of  the  web  is  cut  oft 
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vertically.  The  inside  angles  /  are  run  vertically  up  the 
side  and  are  riveted  to  the  outside  of  the  tank.  The  stress 
at  each  of  these  connections  can  be  found  in 
the  same  way  as  the  stress  in  a  column,  as 
will  be  described  presently. 

62.  Vertical  Circular  Girder. — In  order 
to.  transmit  the  weight  to  the  tops  of  the  col- 
umns, the  tank  rests  on  a  circular  girder  having 
a  vertical  web,  or  else  the  bottom  ring  of  the 
plates  is  reinforced  by  circular  angles  riveted 
to  them  a^  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  When 
the  former  method  is  used,  the  connection  has 
a  cross-section  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  25.  In 
this  figure,  ^^  is  the  circular  girder,  and  con- 
sists of  the  web  a  and  flanges  bb^  bb.  The  bot- 
tom ring  of  vertical  plates  d  forming  the  sides  of 
the  tank  is  produced  below  the  connection  of  the 
curved  bottom  a  short  distance,  and  has  angles  c 
riveted  to  the  bottom  edge. 

When  the  second  method  is  used,  the  connection 
has  the  cross-section  shown  in  Fig.  26.  In  this 
figure,  the  plate  a  is  the  lower  ring  of  the  vertical 
side,  and  the  angles  b,  b  are  top  and  bottom  flange 
angles  riveted  to  the  outside  of  the  shell. 

63.  In  both  of  the  methods  just  described, 
the  web  is  assumed  to  resist  the  entire  shear,  and 
the  flanges  to  resist  the  entire  bending  moment. 
The  required  net  area  A  of  each  flange,  in  square 
inches,  is  given  by  the  formula 

A-    ^^ 

s  n^ 

in  which  M  is  the  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds; 
s  is  the  working  stress;  and  hg  is  the  vertical  dis- 
tance between  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  flanges.     (See 
Design  of  Plate  Girders.) 

(>4.     The  effect  of  the  weight  is  to  cause  shearing  stresses 
and  bending  moments  on  the  circular  girder.     The  bending 
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moments  are  positive  at  sections  between  the  columns,  and 
negative  directly  over  the  columns.  The  negative  bending 
moment  over  the  columns  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the 
positive  bending  moments  between  the  columns,  so  that  the 
latter  moments  need  not  be*  considered.  There  is  also  a 
twisting  or  torsional  moment  on  the  circular  girder,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  girder  is  not  straight  between  the  supports; 
this  torsional  moment  is  much  less  than  the  vertical  bending 
moment,  and  is  greatest  where  the  bending  moment  is  almost 
zero.  On  this  account,  if  the  flanges  are  designed  to  resist 
the  maximum  bending  moment,  and  are  carried  continuously 
around  the  tank,  there  will  be  sufficient  section  to  resist  the 

TABLE    III 

REACTIONS,    SHEARS,    AND    BENDING    MOMENTS    FOB  • 
VERTICAL    CIRCULAR    GIRDERS 


Number  of 
Points  of 
Support 


Reaction  at 
Point  of 
Support 
Pounds 


Maximum 
Shear 

Pounds 


Bending  Moment 
Over  Point 
of  Support 


—  .03415  ^^ 

—  .01482  Wr 

—  .00827  Wr 

—  .00365  Wr 


torsional  moment,  so  that  this  moment  need  not  be  consid- 
ered. The  maximum  shears  and  bending  moments  on  ver- 
tical circular  girders  resting  on  four,  six,  eight,  and  twelve 
columns,  respectively,  are  given  in  Table  III,  in  which  Wis 
the  total  weight  of  the  tank  and  water,  and  r  is  the  radius  of 
the  center  of  the  circular  girder. 

Example  1. — The  total  weight  of  the  tank  and  water  in  example  2, 
Art.  59,  is  1,787,200  pounds.     The  diameter  of  the  tank   is  30  feet. 
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If  there  are  six  points  of  support,  (a)  what  is  the  reaction  at  each  sup- 
port? {d)  what  is  the  gpreatest  shear?  (c)  what  is  the  greatest  bending 
moment? 

Solution.— (a)  Referring  to  Table  III,  it  is  seen  that,  when  there 

W 
are  six  points  of  support,  the  reactton  at  each  support  is  -«-,  or,  in  this 

case,  — — ^ —  =  297,900  lb.,  nearly.     Ans. 
o 

(d)     Referring  to  the.  table,  it   is  seen   that,  when  there  are  six 

JV  1  787  200 

points  of  support,  the  maximum  shear  is  ^,  or,  in  this  case,  -'       * — 

=  148,900  lb.     Ans. 

(c)  Referring  to  the  table,  it  is  seen  that,  when  there  are  six  points 
of  support,  the  bending  moment  at  each  support  is  .01482  H^r.  The 
radius  of  the  circular  girder  is  usually  equal  to  that  of  the  tank;  so,  in 
this  case,  r  =  15  ft.     Then,  the  bending  moment  is 

.01482  X  1,787,200  X  15  =  397,300  ft.-lb.     Ans. 

Example  2. — If  the  vertical  distance  between  the  centers  of  gravity 
of  the  flanges  of  the  girder  referred  to  in  the  preceding  example  is 
4  feet,  and  the  working  strength  of  the  net  section  is  15,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  what  is  the  required  net  area  of  each  flange? 

Solution. — The  bending  moment  was  found  in  the  preceding 
example  to  be  397,300  ft.-lb.;  that  is,  397,300  X  12  =  4,767,600  in. -lb. 
The  value  given  for  k^  is  4  ft.,  or  48  in.     Substituting  in  the  formula, 

.  4,767,600  a'ao  '  .  A 

^=l5;000^48  =  ^-^2"^-^°'°"'^^"^-     ^°"- 

65.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
on  one  side  of  the  tank  increases  the  load  on  the  girder  on 
the  other  side,  the  flanges  should  be  made  a  little  larger 
than  called  for  by  the  formula. 

66.  Horizontal  Circular  Girder. — The  columns  that 
support  the  tank  are  usually  battered  so  that  the  stresses  in 
them  have  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  components,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  27.  In  the  figure,  5",  5"  are  the  stresses,  F,  V 
the  vertical  components,  and  H,  H  the  horizontal  components 
of  the  stresses  in  the  columns.  The  vertical  component  is 
transmitted  by  the  rivets  that  connect  the  tank  to  the  col- 
umns. The  horizontal  component  tends  to  push  or  dent  in 
the  shell  of  the  tank,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  hori- 
zontal circular  girder  a,  a,  completely  encircling  the  tank,  to 
transmit  the  horizontal  components  of  the  stresses  around 
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the  tank  from  each  column  to  the  one  diametricaOy  opposite* 
This  girder  is  usually  made  to  act  as  the  floor  of  a  balcony 
that   encircles    the 
tank  near   the  bot- 
tom.   The  railing  h  b 
is  fastened  to  the  out- 
side   of   the    girder, 
and  a  ladder  c,  shown 
^^  dotted  lines,  leads 
to  the  balcony. 

67,  The  effect  of 
tJ^e  horizontal  com- 
P^nents  of  the 
stresses  in  the  col- 
^f^  tis  is  to  cause 
shearing  stresses  and  bending  moments  on  the  girder,  and* 
*^  addition,  to  cause  a  direct  compression,  which  is  constant 
ihf  c>ughout  the  circumference  of  the   tank*     The   different 

TABLK    IV 

®^:ndiko   moments,   !!»ii£aus,   and  stresses  fob  hobi- 
zomal  gihdbrs 


fly 


Fig,  27 


Bending  Moment 

Maximum 
Shear 
Pounds 

Pounds 

**  timber 

At 
Column 

Midway 
Between 

Columns 

JVsts 

At 
Column 

Midway 

Between 
Columos 

4 
6 
8 

12 

* 

.137/^Xr 
-089  Hxr 
.067/fXr 
•044 //Xr 

.071  HXr 
.04SHXr 
.oilHXr 
.022// Xr 

.50  AT 

.SyH 
1.21  N 
uS7/f 

,71  ff 

LOCH 

1.91  if 

Stresses  are  given  in  Table  IV,  in  which  H  is  the  horizontal 
Component  of  the  stress  in  one  column*  and  r  is  the  radius 
of  the  neutral  circle  of  the  girder. 

The  bending  moment  is  greatest  at  the  columns,  and  the 
compression  is    greatest   at   sections  midway  between  the 
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columns.    The  bending  moment  causes  tension  in  one  flang^e 
and  compression  in  the  other. 

The  gross  area  of  each  compression  flange  required  to 
resist  the  bending  moment  is  given,  as  before,  by  the  formula 

A  =  M.  (1) 

In  this  case,  ^^  is  measured  horizontally  on  a  radial  line. 

The  direct  compression  in  the  girder  increases  the  com- 
pression in  the  compression  flange  and  decreases  the  tension 
in  the  tension  flange.  It  is  assumed  that  it  is  equally  dis- 
tributed between  the  two  flanges,  so  that  the  additional  area  Ax 
of  each  flange  required  to  resist  this  compression  C  is  given 
by  the  formula 

A.  -  [-         (2) 

Then,  A  -\-  A^  is  the  required  area  of  each  flange.  It  is 
necessary  to  find  the  required  area  at  the  columns  and  at 
sections  midway  between  the  columns;  the  area  of  the  flange 
is  then  made  equal  to  the  greater  value  thus  found. 

Example  1. — Let  the  horiasontal  component  of  the  stress  in  each 
column  of  a  tank  30  feet  in  diameter,  supported  on  eight  columns,  be 
37,^00  pounds,  and  let  the  radius  of  the  neutral  circle  of  the  horizontal 
girder  be  16  feet  6  inches,  (a)  What  is  the  maximum  bending  moment 
on  the  girder?     (d)   What  is  the  maximum  compression? 

Solution. — (a)  Referring  to  Table  IV,  it  is  seen  that  the  bending 

moment  is  greatest  at  the  column,  and  is  equal  to  .067  Hr,     In  the 

present   case,    since   // =  37,500  lb.  and   r  =  16.5  ft.,  the    bending 

moment  is 

.067  X  37,500  X  16.5  =  41,500  ft.-lb.     Ans. 

(d)  From  Table  IV  the  compression  is  found  to  be  greatest  midway 
between  the  columns,  and  equal  to  1.31  //.  In  the  present  case,  since 
H  =  37,500  lb.,  the  compression  is  1.31  X  37,500  =  49,100  lb.     Ans. 

Example  2.— Suppose  that  the  bending  moment  and  the  compres- 
sion found  in  the  preceding  example  are  obtained  at  the  same  section. 
Then,  if  the  allowable  intensity  of  stress  were  15,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the 
flanges  were  33  inches,  what  would  have  been  the  required  area  of 
each  flange  at  that  section? 

Solution.— The  area  required  to  resist  the  bending  moment  is  g^ven 
by  the  formula 

^  -    ''^^ 
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li  was  found   in    the  preceding  example  that  M  =  41,500  ft. -lb. 
-  41,^  X  12  ^  4©8.000  in, -lb.     Then,  since  s  =  15,000  lb.  per  sq,  in, 

498.000 


A  = 


15,000  X  m 


=  1.01  sq.  in. 


The  area  reqiaired  to  resist  the  direct  compression  ts  given  by  the 

formula  v^*  =  — .    In   the  preceding   example,  it  was  found   that 

*  s 

C^  49,100  lb,:  then, 

^•^30:000=^^^"*^'*°^ 
Tbe  total  required  area  is,  then, 

1.01  4*  1*64  =  2,&5  »q.  in.     Ans, 

68,    Stresses  In   the   Columns* — The  stress  in  each 

column  is  composed  of  two  parts;  namely,  that  due  to  the 
^'eigbt  of  the  water  and  tank,  and  that  due  to  the  wind  pres- 
sure. The  vertical  component  of  the  stress  due  to  the  weight 
cat!  be  found  by  dividing 
^e  total   weight   by    the  i^ 

lumber  of  columns*  The 
T^Mnd  pressure  decreases 
the  compression  on  the 
columns  on  the  side  from 
Vi^hich  the  wind  is  blowing; 
and  increases  the  com- 
pression in  the  columns  on 
the  side  toward  which  the 
wind  is  blowing*  The  ver* 
Ileal  components  of  the 
wind  stresses  in  the  col-  w^ 

umns  are  usually  found  by  ^'^  ^ 

considering  a  horizontal  plane  cutting  all  the  columns »  and 
applying  the  equation  ^ Af  =  0  to  all  the  wind  forces  acting 
on  the  tank  and  portion  of  the  tower  above  that  plane, 
talcing  for  the  axis  of  moments  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  passing  through  the  center  of  the 
iection.  Let  Fig,  28  represent  a  horizontal  section  at  any 
point  in  a  tower,  and  let  W,  B,  C  /?.  etc*,  represent  the 
columns.     The  wind  stresses  in  the  columns  are  greatest 


g   r 
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when  the  wind  is  blowing  in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  diacf- 
onal  of  the  polygon  of  which  the  columns  are  the  vertexes. 
The  axis  of  moments  in  the  figure  is  KK„  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  section  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  moments  of  the  horizontal  components  of 
the  stresses  in  the  columns  about  the  axis  of  moments  will 
be  zero,  so  that  they  need  not  now  be  further  considered. 
The  vertical  components  of  the  stresses  in  the  columns  vary 
directly  as  their  distances  from  the  axis  of  moments.  If  M 
is  the  moment  of  the  wind  pressure  about  the  axis  of 
moments,  r  the  radius  of  the  circle  passing  through  the 
centers  of  the  columns  at  the  section  considered,  and  a  the 
distance  of  any  column  from  the  axis  of  moments,  the  great- 
est value  of  the  vertical  component  FJ  is  given  by  the 
formula 

/v'  =  ^  (1) 

2  a 

in  which  2' a"  denotes  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  distances 
of  all  the  columns  from  the  axis  of  moments. 

\i  W  \%  the  weight  of  the  tank,  water,  and  portion  of  the 
tower  above  the  section  considered,  and  N  is  the  number  of 
columns,  the  vertical  component  /v  of  the  greatest  compres- 
sion in  any  column  is  given  by  the  formula 

^-f  +  yj       (2) 

This  formula  should  be  applied  to  the  tower  at  the  top,  and 
at  the  connection  of  each  set  of  transverse  struts.     In  addi- 
tion, it  should  be  applied  at  the  tops  of  the 
piers  on  which  the  columns  rest,  in  order 
to  get  the  greatest  load  on  any  pier. 

69.     Foundations. — The    foundation 
for  a  tank  usually  consists  of  a  number  of 
piers    having    a    cross-section    about    as 
Fio.  29  shown  in  Fig.  29.    The  opposite  sides  are 

usually  battered  the  same  amount,  but  they  have  been  built, 
in  some  cases,  with  different  side  batters,  so  that  the  center 
line  of  the  column  produced  will  intersect  the  center  of  the 
base,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30.     The  required  area  of  bearing  is 
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found  by  dividing  the  greatest  load  on  the  pier  by  the  allow- 
ible  intensity  of  bearing  on  the  soiL 

70,    Aucflioraire, — It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  suf* 

ficicsit  anchorage  so  that  the*  tank  will  not  blow  down  when 

it  ts  empty.     R  IV,  represents  the   weight  of  the  tank  and 

tawer  (the  weight  of  water  is  not  % 

considered),  the  negative  reaction  \ 

^lOT  uplift  at  the  foot  of  any  col- 

i"^n,  is  given  by  the  formula 
W,  Mr 
N 
To  allow  for  the  effect  o£  sud- 
den erusts  of  wind,  it  i*^  customary 
t*>  make  the  weight  of  each  pier  at 
l^^st  equal  to  2  £/,  thereby  insur- 
ing a  factor  of  safety  of  at  least  2. 
*^he  base  of  each  column  is  bolted  to  the  pier  by  anchor 
Ixklts  large  enough  to  transmit  the  reaction,  and  passing 
almost  completely  through  the  masonry » 

71,  Wliitl  Pressure, — The  wind  pressure  on  thecylin* 
^^^cal  portion  of  the  tank  is  computed  in  the  same  way  as  for. 
'*tandpipes.  The  pressure  on  the  roof  and  on  the  hemispherical 
Mtom  will  be  sufficiently  allowed  for,  if  it  is  assumed  to 
be  the  same  as  that  on  a  height  equal  to  one-half  the  diam- 
eter.    Then,  the  total  area  of  the  tank  exposed  to  the  wind 

is(/f  ^  -h  -  K   As  in  the  case  of  a  standpipd  the  center  of  the 

wind  pressure  may  be  taken  halfway  up  the  cylindrical  portion. 
There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  wind  pressure  on  the 
columns  and  bracing.  This  will  be  sufficiently  allowed  for 
if  the  area  exposed  to  the  wind  is  taken  equal  to  the  sum  of 
twice  the  widths  of  all  the  columns  multiplied  by  the  height 
of  the  tower  under  consideration.  This  makes  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  exposed  area  of  the  bracing, 

72.     Streftse»  !n  Wtml  BraclniJC, — It  is  impossible  to- 

calculate  exactly  the  stresses  in  tlie   members  of  the  wind 
bracing.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  complete 

136-14 
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system  of  diagonals  and  horizontal  stmts  in  each  of  the 
plaoes  formed  by  two  consecutive  colamns.  The  manner  in 
which  the  wind  pressure  is  divided  among  these  systems 
depends  to  a  g^reat  extent  on  the  workmanship  and  fit  of  the 
various  members,  so  that  it  is  practically  useless  for  the 
designer  to  waste  time  auempting:  to  calculate  the  stresses 
accurately. 

'I'he  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  an  assumption  that 
will  surely  be  on  the  safe  side.  This  will  make  the  members 
of  the  bracing  a  little  heavier  than  absolutely  necessary;  but 
since  they  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  structure,  the 
increase  in  cost  will  be  comparatively  small.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  compressive  stress  in  each  horizontal  stmt, 
^nd  the  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  each  diagonal* 
IS  equal  to  one-half  the  total  wind  pressure  on  the  entire 
structure  above  the  member  under  consideration. 


DESIGN   OF  ROOF 

•3.    Figs.  31  and  32  show  complete  designs  for  roofs  of 

^'^all  standpipes  or  tanks.     The  same  types  can  be  used  for 

*^^^er  tanks.     Fig.  31  shows  a  metal   roof  made  up  of  a 

°^i^ber  of  pieces  of  i-inch  roof  plates  riveted  together  with 

^^inch  rivets  and  fastened  at  the  top  edge  of  the  tank  at 

^*^ht  points  of  the  circumference  by  bent  plates  B.     A  small 

^^  ^le  C  is  riveted  to  the  under  side  of  the  roof  plates  at  the 

^^titom  outside  edge,  to  make  a  finish  and  to  increase  the 

^5'^ftiess.     To  take  up  the  outward  thmst  of  the  roof,  thirty- 

^^"^  light  rods  D  are  spaced  around  the  circumference,  the 

^^  ler  end  of  each  passing  through  the  plates  £  of  the  tank 

^^^  held  in  place  by  nuts  /%  and  the  inner  end  being  looped 

^^^  connected  to  two  circular  plates  G  by  |-inch  bolts.     Two 

^p  doors,  shown  in  Fig.  31  (d),  are  pro\nded,  one  opening 

^^m  the  balcony  outside  the  tank  and  one  from  the  inside 

^   the  tank  itself. 

^       Fig.  32  shows  a  wooden  and  shingle  roof,  made  by  fitting 

^^  XV  rafters  A  from  the  top  of  the  tank  ^  to  a  center 

^^^^le  C,  the  lower  ends  resting  on  and  bolted  to  a  5^'  X  3" 


3-6  — 
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angle  D,  Horizontal  2"  X  6"  pieces  E  are  used  to  brace  the 
top  of  the  tank  and  to  support  the  lower  part  of  the  roof. 
The  curvature  is  formed  on  smaller  auxiliary  rafters  Fsawed 
to  circles  and  spiked  on  the  main  rafters.  The  sheathing  G 
is  1  inch  thick,  laid  on  top  of  the  rafters,  and  the  shingles  are 
laid  on  top  of  them.  

EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

1-  The  diameter  of  a  tank  having  a  hemispherical  bottom  is  35  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  cylindrical  part  is  40  feel.  If  the  working  stress 
is  9,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  what  is  the  required  thickness  of 
metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  curved  bottom?  Ans.  .291  in. 

2-  If  the  total  weight  of  the  tank  and  water  in  the  preceding  ques- 
tion is  3,250,000  pounds,  and  there  are  eight  points  of  support,  what 
is  the  reaction  at  each  support,  if  only  the  weight  is  considered? 

Ans.  406,250  lb. 

3.  What  is  the  greatest  bending  moment  on  the  vertical  circular 
Prder  that  supports  the  tank  referred  to  in  the  two  preceding  ques- 
tions, if  the  diameter  of  the  girder  is  equal  to  that  of  the  tank? 

Ans.  470,400  ft.-lb. 

4.  If  the  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  each  column  of  the 
^ank  referred  to  in  the  preceding  questions  is  50,000  pounds,  and  the 
I'adius  of  the  neutral  circle  of  the  horizontal  circular  girder  is  19.5  feet, 
^hat  is  the  greatest  bending  moment  in  the  girder? 

Ans.  65,300  ft.-lb. 


1.  DtTlslons  of  tlie  Subject. — For  convenience,  the 
subject  of  seweragfe  will  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first 
part  will  deal  with  the  general  principles  and  theories  on 
which  the  design  and  construction  of  sewers  depend;  the 
second  part  will  treat  of  those  methods  of  construction 
that  have  been  approved  in  practice. 

2m  What  Must  b©  Bemoved  by  Sewers. — A  good 
sewerage  system  should  provide  for  the  prompt  removal  of 
all  water  from  the  surface  and  subsoil — ^ whether  rainfall  or 
ground  water — all  garbage,  street  sweepings,  solid  kitchen  and 
factory  waste,  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  all  excre- 
mental  and  liquid  refuse.  By  such  means,  putrefying  matter 
and  stagnant  water,  w^hich  not  only  generate  disease  germs, 
but  also  make  their  continued  existence  possible,  are  effec* 
tually  removed.  The  soil  is  thus  rendered  dry  and  whole- 
5ome,  and  the  air  is  purified* 

3*  Bewerage  Systems. — From  the  engineering  stand- 
point* the  subjects  of  drainage  and  sew^erage  are  so  intimately 
associated  as  to  be  almost  inseparable.  In  general,  how- 
even  it  may  be  stated  that,  while  the  subject  of  sewerage 
refers  principally  to  the  removal  of  excremental  or  human 
refuse  and  other  w^aste  matter  common  to  human  habitations, 
the  subject  of  drainage  properly  relates  to  the  removal  of 
storm  water  from  the  surface  and  subsoil.     All  water  given 
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by  rainstorms  may,  without  impropriety,  be  called  storm 
"water.  This  name,  however,  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
water  from  rainstorms  that  does  not  soak  immediately  into 
the  ground  nor  evaporate,  but  flows  away  over  the  surface 
through  natural  channels  or  artificial  conduits. 

Sewers  may  be  designed  to  carry  storm  water  alone, 
house  refuse  alone,  or  both.  Those  that  carry  storm  water 
alone  are  called  storm  sewers;  those  that  carry  human 
refuse  alone  are  called  house  sewers.  The  system 
involving  storm  sewers  is  called  the  storm-water  system, 
and  that  involving  house  sewers  is  called  the  separate 
system,  to  indicate  that  the  house  sewage  is  separated 
from  the  rainwater.  Cities  often  use  a  combined  system, 
through  the  pipes  of  which  both  storm  water  and  house 
refuse  are  removed. 

4.  A  storm-water  system  should  be  adequate  for  the 
prompt  removal  of  the  rainfall  from  the  surface  during  vio- 
lent storms,  including  also  such  animal  and  vegetable  refuse 
from  the  streets  as  will  necessarily  be  removed  with  the 
storm  water.  If  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  drains  are 
located  at  sufficient  depth,  efficient  drainage  will  be  provided 
for  the  subsoil. 

The  separate  system  should  be  able  to  carry  off  promptly 
from  houses  all  sink,  laundry,  and  closet  wastes,  without 
offensive  odors,  and  without  interruption.  It  should  keep 
itself  clean,  that  is,  free  from  deposits;  it  should  not  pollute 
the  soil  through  which  the  pipes  pass;  and  it  should  have 
an  outlet  that  is  without  objection. 

5.  Comparison  of  the  Separate  and  the  Combined 
System. — For  some  conditions,  the  separate  system  of 
sewerage  possesses  certain  material  advantages  over  the 
combined  system.  The  advantage  of  the  former  system 
that  most  strongly  appeals  to  the  taxpayer  is  its  reduced 
cost,  which  is  generally  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  combined  system  for  corresponding  conditions.  This 
statement  relates  to  the  system  of  sewage  conduits.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  where  the  sewage  must  be  pumped, 
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'or  where  it  is  to  be  utilized  on  a  sewage  farm,  or  by  any 
process  purified,  the  expense  of  the  process  will  be  very 
materially  reduced  by  the  exclusion  of  the  storm  water. 
The  separate  system,  if  properly  constructed,  will  more 
thoroughly  meet  the  requirements  for  the  efficient  removal 
of  house  sewage,  and  be  more  strictly  sanitary,  than  the 
combined  system.  In  the  former  system,  the  sewers,  being 
of  small  section,  will  carry  a  comparatively  constant  volume 
each  day,  in  dry  as  well  as  in  wet  weather,  and  this  tends  to 
prevent  permanent  deposits;  the  sewers  will  have  more  uni- 
form velocities  of  flow;  and  for  this  reason,  and  also  on 
account  of  their  freedom  from  street  detritus,  such  as  gravel 
and  sand,  they  can  generally  be  constructed  with  flatter  grades 
than  would  be  required  in  the  combined  system*  Moreover, 
when  flushing  is  necessary,  the  same  degree  of  cleanliness 
can  be  attained  with  less  water  in  the  separate  than  in  the 
combined  system. 


6,  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  relative  capacity 
that  must  be  provided  where  storm  water  is  admitted,  as 
compared  wnlh  the  capacity  required  where  it  is  excluded, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  work  accom- 
plished in  each  case,  a  rough  computation  wiO  here  be  made. 
Suppose  that,  w^ith  a  population  of  10,000  on  an  area  of 
1  square  mile,  each  person  contributes  an  amount  of  sewage 
equal  to  75  gallons  a  day  of  16  hours.  It  will  be  assumed 
that,  if  storm  water  is  to  be  removed,  the  capacity  of  the 
sewers  must  be  such  as  will  discharge  1  inch  in  depth  of 
rainfall  per  hour  from  the  entire  area;  this  is  a  fair  allowance 
for  tills  density  of  population  under  ordinary  conditions.  It 
will  also  be  assumed  that  about  15  inches  in  depth  of  rain 
over  this  area  will  find  its  way  to  the  sewers  during  1  year. 

Computing  the  rates  of  discharge*  it  is  found  that  sewage 
proper  will  be  discharged  at  the  rate  of  9.75  cubic  feet  per 
acre  per  hour,  and  that  storm  w^ater  will  be  discharged  at  the 
rate  of  8,600  cubic  feet  per  acre.  The  discharges,  and  con- 
sequently the  relative  capacities  required,  will  be  in  the  ratio 
of  1  to  370. 
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An  analysis  of  these  results  shows  that  the  separate  sys- 
tem, with  rhr  of  the  capacity  of  the  combined  system, 
removes  the  foulest  portion  of  the  sewage.  The  removal 
of  sewas^e  proper  is  a  daily  convenience,  while  the  incon- 
venience resulting  from  flooded  gutters  is  suffered  only  at 
comparatively  remote  intervals,  and  the  conformation  of  the 
ground  is  often  such  that  storm  water  is  not  naturally  con- 
centrated, but  finds  its  way  to  many  natural  outlets,  a  com- 
paratively small  volume  being  discharged  at  any  one  point. 

7.  It  is  to  the  considerations  just  stated  that  the  popularity 
of  the  separate  system  and  its  adoption  in  many  of  the 
smaller  cities  are  due.  This  system  is  also  well  adapted  for 
towns  and  villages  that  are  built  on  porous  soil,  which 
allows  the  storm  water  to  be  readily  discharged  at  conve- 
nient outlets.  It  is,  moreover,  preferable  where  the  sewage 
has  to  be  pumped  or  purified.  Whether  it  should  be  adopted 
for  cities  characteristically  opposite  to  the  above  in  soil, 
topography,  gradients,  and  facilities  for  sewage  disposal 
without  treatment,  is  a  matter  that  depends  on  local  con- 
ditions.   

SURVEYS,  MAPS,  AND  GRADES 


SURVEYS 

8.  Preliminary  Investigations. — Before  undertaking 
to  formulate  a  plan  for  any  system  of  sewers,  the  entire  ter- 
ritory under  consideration,  and  possibly  adjoining  areas  that 
may  later  form  a  part  of  the  same  system,  should  be  care- 
fully studied.  Levels  should  be  taken  over  it;  the  character 
of  buildings  and  manufactures  should  be  noted;  the  nature 
of  the  surface,  the  amount  of  impervious  covering,  the  tex- 
ture of  the  subsoil,  and  the  depth  of  ground  water  should  be 
investigated.  The  present  and  prospective  water  supply  and 
population  should  be  learned  as  nearly  as  possible.  The 
rate  of  local  rainfall  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  size  of 
storm  sewers.     The  velocity  and  volume  of  flow  of  streams 
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into  wbich  the  sewagfe  raay  be  discharged  must  be  investi' 
gated,  as  these  hydraulic  factors  often  determine  the  place  q! 
discharge.  After  all  the  facts  that  have  a  bearing  on  the 
question  of  sewerage  have  been  gathered,  it  may  be  decided 
whether  the  separate  or  the  combined  system »  or  modifica- 
tions of  one  of  these  systems,  will  be  best  adapted  to  the 
conditions. 

9,  Surveys  and  I^evels, — Usually,  surveys  and  maps 
of  Ihe  territory  have  already  been  made  for  other  purposes, 
and  are  available  for  use  in  the  preliminary  sewer  investiga- 
tions, or  at  least  sewer  maps  may  be  prepared  from  them 
without  entirely  new  and  independent  surveys.  This  is  gen- 
erally not  true  of  levels.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  run  a 
new  and  independent  line  of  levels  over  the  whole  area;  and 
it  is  also  generally  necessary  lo  make  supplementary  surveys 
for  outlets  and  for  main  sewers  along  depressions  not  coin- 
ciding with  the  streets.  In  making  preliminary  studies,  the 
barometer  method,  explained  in  IVaier  Supply,  Part  3|  can 
be  used  to  great  advantage.  By  this  method,  with  the  use 
of  a  horse  for  getting  about,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  levels 
throughout  a  large  city  in  2  or  3  days — levels  that  will  after- 
wards checkp  even  at  places  where  the  maximum  discrepancy 
is  found,  to  within  a  few  feet.  It  is  desirable  to  make  these 
preliminary  surveys  and  keep  the  records  of  them  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  be  of  the  most  service  in  actual  construction. 
It  is  also  very  desirable  to  use  the  same  bench  marks  in  the 
final  construction  as  are  used  in  taking  the  preliminary  levels, 

10*  Datum  Plane  and  ControUIng  Bench  Mark. 
Before  the  levels  are  taken,  a  datum  plane  should  be 
assumed,  to  which  all  elevations  should  be  referred.  The 
datum  should  be  lower  than  the  lowest  point  in  the  proposed 
sewers,  and  some  controlling  bench  mark  should  be  assumed, 
as  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  area  under  consideration  as 
ptjssible.  Generally,  it  is  convenient  to  make  this  bench 
mark  some  substantial  point  on  a  public  building*  If  a  datum 
plane  has  been  established  for  other  surveys  in  the  city»  the 
same  datum  should  be  used  for  the  sewer  work.    This  will 
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make  it  possible  to  utilize,  without  recomputing  elevations, 
much  of  the  information  that  has  been  gained  in  other  sur- 
veys, and  the  levels  that  are  taken  for  the  sewer  work  can 
also  be  conveniently  utilized  for  other  purposes. 

11.  Auxiliary  Bench  Marks. — After  the  datum  plane 
and  the  controlling  bench  mark  have  been  chosen,  a  system 
of  bench  marks  should  be  established  at  short  intervals  over 
the  territory.  This  work  should  be  done  carefully,  and  it  is 
better  to  do  it  separately  than  to  take  surface  levels  at  the 
same  time.  When  establishing  these  bench  marks,  complete 
return  circuits  should  be  made,  and  the  lines  should  be  run 
in  both  directions,  taking  all  bench  marks  and  turning  points 
in  each  direction;  the  elevations  that  are  thus  computed  for 
each  bench  mark,  if  they  are  reasonably  close,  may  be  aver- 
aged, and  a  table  of  established  elevations  of  bench  marks 
then  made  out  for  use  in  all  the  preliminary  levels,  as  well 
as  in  the  final  location  and  construction  of  the  sewers.  For 
details  regarding  the  correction  of  levels,  etc.,  see  City 
Surveying,  / 

12.  Surface  I^evels. — After  having  determined  the 
elevation  of  the  bench  marks,  the  surface  levels  should  be 
taken,  starting  from  one  of  these  established  bench  marks, 
noting  the  reading  on  all  the  bench  marks  that  are  passed  in 
the  circuit,  and  finally  closing  on  an  established  bench  mark. 
In  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  field  notes 
should  show  a  closing  on  some  well-established  point,  and 
the  error  in  closing  should  be  recorded  in  the  notes.  These 
closing  measurements  are  often  of  the  greatest  use  in  loca- 
ting errors.  Whatever  error  is  noted  in  closing  on  an  estab- 
lished and  checked  bench  mark  should  be  dropped,  and  the 
work  taken  up  anew  from  the  bench  mark  as  a  basis. 

When  taking  the  surface  levels,  it  is  well  to  note  the 
elevations  at  each  side  of  the  street.  These  are  really  what 
determine  the  elevation  of  the  sewer,  the  elevation  of  the 
center  of  the  street  being  of  importance  only  in  determining 
the  depth  of  the  cut  after  the  proper  elevation  of  the  sewer 
has  been  fixed.     The  elevation  of  the  basement  floors  that 
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have  already  been  built,  and,  if  it  is  probable  that  the  terri- 
tory will  develop,  the  depth  of  basement  that  may  be 
expected  in  future  buildings  should  be  noted,  and  also  the 
distance  back  from  the  street  line  to  basements  or  buildlnfifs. 
The  elevation  of  basements  will  best  be  determined  by 
taking  a  reading  with  the  leveling  rod  on  the  main-floor  line 
I  of  the  building  as  the  level  party  is  passing  along  the  street. 
After  this,  at  some  convenient  time,  meastireraents  can  be 
made  from  the  main-floor  line  to  the  bottom  of  the  base- 
meat;  by  following  this  plan,  the  progress  of  the  level  party 
will  not  be  delayed. 

The  preliminary  surface  surveys  are  not  usually  those  on 
which  the  final  profiles  and  estimates  are  based.  It  is  not 
generally  practicable  at  this  stage  of  the  work  to  determine 
the  precise  location  of  the  sewers  in  the  streets;  and  they 
may  be  finally  located  at  one  side  of  the  line  on  which  the 
levels  are  run.  The  final  surface  profiles  are  made  after  a 
line  has  been  adopted  and  actually  slaked  out  on  the  grotmd. 


13-     Special      Surveys     and     InveBtigatlons. — The 

topography  of  the  city  is  often  such  that  some  of  the  main 
lines  of  sewers  cannot  follow  the  streets  entirely,  but  must 
be  run  along  valleys  that  form  the  natural  drainage  channels 
for  the  surface  water  and  are  also  the  points  at  which  the 
sewage  proper  can  best  be  concentrated.  This  is  the  case 
vrhere  deep  valleys  intersect  the  streets  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, so  that  sewers  cannot  well  be  brought  across  them,  but 
must  descend  into  them  abruptly  from  either  side,  and  must 
be,  at  these  points,  gathered  into  a  main  outlet  following  the 
natural  depression.  Some  special  surveys  and  preliminary 
location  of  the  line  are  generally  necessary  in  such  cases. 
Sometimes,  there  are  bridge  abutments  and  similar  obstruc- 
tions that  must  be  investigated,  in  order  that  the  most 
feasible  route  for  the  main  sewer  may  be  determined. 

The  cost  of  sewers  is  materially  greater  where  they  are 
built  in  unstable  ground  and  in  wet  trenches^  and,  therefore, 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated. 
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,  The  location  of  outlets  often  becomes  apparent  on  a  super- 
ficial examination,  and  generally  is  determined  before  the 
preliminary  work  has  progressed  far.  If  the  outlets  are  to 
be  in  streams,  the  condition  of  the  channel,  the  currents  at 
all  stages  of  the  water,  and  the  difficulty  that  may  be  experi- 
enced in  freshets  or  when  ice  is  running  should  be  noted. 
There  are  generally  water  mains,  gas  mains,  and  conduits 
of  various  kinds,  which  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
in  locating  the  sewers.  They  often  lie  in  such  positions 
that  they  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  grade  of 
sewers  crossing  them.  Their  positions  and  elevations  should 
be  carefully  determined  and  recorded. 


liAPS 

14.  Construction  of  Map. — With  the  surveys  and 
levels  at  hand,  and  with  such  maps  as  may  be  available  for  a 
basis,  a  topographic  map  of  the  city  is  made.  This  map 
should  be  on  a  scale  of  not  more  than  400  feet  to  1  inch;  for 
a  small  city,  where  the  map  would  not  be  too  large,  a  larger 
scale  may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  State  Board  of  Health 
of  New  York  suggests  a  scale  of  250  feet  to  1  inch  as 
desirable.  For  undulating  ground,  the  contours  may  be 
drawn  every  5  feet;  for  flat  ground,  every  foot.  A  conve- 
nient way  to  proceed  is  first  to  make  a  map  of  the  area  on 
tracing  cloth,  showing  the  elevations,  the  contours,  and 
everything  else  that  is  to  be  shown  in  the  final  plan,  except 
the  sewers  themselves.  Blueprints  can  be  made  from  this 
tracing,  and  on  them  the  plans  may  be  developed  roughly 
in  pencil.  In  developing  the  plans,  it  is  convenient  to  make 
figures  directly  on  the  map;  as  the  work  progresses,  there 
will  be  many  changes  and  corrections,  and  perhaps  several 
alternative  plans  carried  nearly  to  completion,  and  after 
further  investigation,  abandoned.  When  the  final  arrange- 
ment is  chosen,  the  sewers  may  be  added  to  the  tracing, 
making  the  map  complete. 

15.  District  on  Ilisrh  Ground. — With  the  topographic 
map  finished,  the  physical  character  of  the  district  should  be 
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carefully  studied.     If  the  location  of  the  district  is  near  a 

summit  or  at  a  high  elevation^  with  the  surface  sloping  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  afford  ample  channels  of  natural  drainage, 

ithe  problem  of  sewer  design  will  be  very  simple.  In  that 
case*  the  lines  of  sewers  are  located  along  such  streets  as 
most  nearly  follow  the  natural  drainage  channels,  leading  to 
such  natural  outfall  as  may  be  available.  It  is  often  found 
that  the  positions,  directions,  and  grades  of  the  streets  are 
to    some   extent   determined    by   the   natural   channels   of 

drainage. 

16,     DIstHct  Without  Natural  Outlet.— If  the  district 
is  situated  in  a  valley  not  having  a  good  natural  drainage 
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outlet,  the  problem  may  be  much  more  complicated^  and  the 
expense  of  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system  greatly 
increased*    If  the  sewage  is  to  be  discharged  into  a  running 
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stream  passing  through  the  town,  it  should  be  delivered 
to  the  stream  at  a  point  below  the  town,  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  natural  drainage.  This  may  require  incon- 
venient and  circuitous  courses  for  the  sewers,  as  well  as  deep 
excavations.  A  case  of  this  nature  is  represented  in  Fig.  1. 
As  there  shown,  the  town  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  stream. 
A  crest  of  elevated  ground,  in  the  position  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line,  separates  the  town  into  practically  two  drainage 
districts.  The  outfall  for  the  district  ab  \%  at  /,  while  the 
sewage  from  c  passes  around  by  the  circuitous  course  de  and 
is  discharged  at  g.  The  sewage  from  c  could  not  pass  by  a 
direct  course  to  the  outlet  without  an  exceedingly  deep  exca- 
vation through  the  high  ground. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  study  the  map  until  the  elevations 
and  depressions  and  the  ridges  and  valleys  are  thoroughly 
impressed  on  the  mind.  It  is  sometimes  of  help  to  draw,  on 
one  of  the  blueprints,  lines  in  red  along  the  ridges,  thus 
separating  the  different  drainage  districts  if  more  than  one 
exist.  A  blue  line  through  the  valleys  is  of  additional  help 
in  making  district  details  of  the  topography. 

17.  District  on  Ijow  Ground. — If  a  drainage  district 
is  very  level  and  at  a  very  slight  elevation  above  tide  water 
or  above  the  river  into  which  the  sewage  is  to  be  discharged, 
the  discharge  sewer  must  be  constructed  to  the  lowest  avail- 
able point  of  outfall.  This  will  then  be  the  chief  controlling 
condition,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  resort  to  pump- 
ing in  order  to  provide  sufficient  fall  to  cause  the  sewage  to 
flow  to  the  outlet.  In  such  cases,  the  sewers  empty  into 
tanks,  located  at  the  lowest  points,  and  their  contents  are 
then  pumped  to  a  sufficient  height  to  flow  to  the  outlet. 
Such  conditions  will  often  control  the  depth  at  which  sewers 
can  be  located.  For  the  purpose  of  removing  the  storm 
water,  it  is  not  generally  necessary  to  locate  the  drains  at 
any  great  depth  below  the  surface;  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
house  sewers,  it  is  necessary  to  locate  them  deep  enough  to 
collect  sewage  from  the  house  fixtures,  some  of  which  may 
be  in  the  basements. 
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IS,  I^ocatlon  of  Sewer  LlneB. — The  routes  of  the 
sowers  should  generally  follow  the  natural  drainage  channels, 
as  in  this  manner  the  best  grades  will  usually  be  obtained. 
As  the  route  of  each  sewer  is  decided  on»  it  should  be 
niarlced  on  the  map  in  penciL  Profiles  of  the  streets  should 
also  be  madct  as  aids  in  determining  the  proper  grades  and 
depths  for  the  sewers.  It  will  be  convenienti  in  deciding  on 
the  depth  of  the  sewers,  to  draw  on  the  profiles  the  depth 
and  location  of  basements.  The  grade  lines  should  be 
drawn  in  pencil  on  these  profiles;  after  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  grade  lines  of  the  entire  systemi  they  may  be 
inked  in.  

GRADES 

19,  Establish  men  t  of  Grades,— The  systems  of  main 
and  lateral  sewers  should  be  so  planned  as  to  conduct  the 
sewage  to  the  outfall  by  the  best  available  route.  The  most 
direct  route  in  each  case  is  generally  the  best  route*  In 
some  cases,  where  the  grades  are  very  steep,  and  where,  by 
adopting^  a  longer  circuit,  the  sewers  may  still  have  a  suffi- 
cient grade  and  may  be  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  surface 
at  a  uniform  depth,  the  longer  route  may  be  the  better  loca- 
tion. The  available  grades  are  governed  largely  by  the 
general  slope  of  the  surface,  to  which  they  must  to  some 
extent  and  in  a  general  way  conform*  The  sewers  should 
be  laid  with  fairly  uniform  grades,  however,  and  should  not 
follow  too  closely  the  variations  in  the  surface. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  city  or  district  is  generally  levels  so 
that  the  grades  are  very  flat,  the  main  sewers  must  often  be  laid 
by  the  most  direct  and  shortest  routes  in  order  to  secure  a  suf- 
ficient inclination,  even  though  the  depth  of  excavation  at  some 
points  is  greater  than  might  be  necessary  over  other  routes. 

There  arc  several  controlling  points  in  fixing  grades  and 
depths*  Thus,  the  upper  portions  of  lateral  sewers  should, 
if  possible,  be  at  depths  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  houses 
along  the  lines.  At  a  certain  point,  there  may  be  a  deep 
basement  that  must  be  provided  for;  at  another  point,  a 
branch  main  may  have  to  be  brought  into  the  system  at  a 
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given  elevation.  At  still  another  point,  the  main  sewer 
may  have  to  be  kept  above  a  certain  line,  if  possible,  on 
account  of  quicksand  and  water,  or  other  difficulties  in  con- 
struction. Above  all,  the  elevation  of  the  outlet  must  be 
such  that  the  sewage  may  discharge  freely  at  all  times. 

It  is  well  to  mark  such  points  as  these  on  the  profiles 
in  pencil,  and  then  to  harmonize,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
requirements  that  may  be  conflicting,  remembering  always 
that  gradients  should  not  be  below  the  necessary  minimum 
to  make  the  sewers  self-cleansing. 

TABLE  I 
MINIMUM    GRADES    FOR    PIPE    8BW£R8 


Diameter  of 
Sewer 

Inclination  When  Depth  of  Flow 
Equals  One-Half  the  Diameter 

Velocity,  Feet 
per  Second 

Inches 

Fractional 

Per  100 

6 

I  in       200 

.5000 

2.45 

8 

I  in       280 

.3571 

2.40 

9 

I  in       320 

.3125 

2.36 

10 

I  in       360 

.2777 

2.35 

12 

I  in       450 

.2222 

2.30 

15 

I  in       600 

.1666 

2.20 

i8 

I  in       760 

.1315 

2.15 

20 

I  in       890 

.1123 

2.10 

24 

I  in     1,160 

.0862 

2.00 

36 

I  in    1,736 

.0576 

1.95 

48 

I  in    2,770 

.0361 

1.90 

60 

I  in    3,861 

.0259 

1.85 

72 

I  in    6,711 

.0149 

1.80 

84 

I  in    8,333 

.0120 

1.75 

96 

I  in    9»255 

.0108 

1.70 

108 

I  in  10,363 

.0096 

1.65 

120 

I  in  11,508 

.0087 

1.60 

20.     Minimum  Grades. — The  grades  given  in  Table  I 
may  be  taken  as  reasonable  minimum  grades  for  sewers 
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coder  ordinary  conditions.  Steeper  grades  are  desirable  at 
dead  ends,  and  sometimes  flatter  grades  must  be  adopted 
than  are  shown  in  this  table.  The  velocities  given  in  the 
fourth  colunin  are  those  corresponding  to  the  given  grades 
^htn  the  sewer  is  flowing  half  fnlL  Flatter  grades  than 
those  here  given  will  not  create  enough  velocity  to  keep  the 
sew^er  free  from  sediment. 

2l,  Loss  of  Grade  Due  to  CbangeB  In  Size. — Where 
^^e  sewer  Joins  another  of  difiEerent  size,  or  where  the  si^e 
^^  the  sewer  is  changed,  considerations  of  proper  ventilation 
^Quire  that  the  inclination  of  the  sewer  shall  be  continuous 


Pio.  2 

PaloiTi  ^  tiie  erowti,  or  upper  part,  in  order  not  to  obstruct  the 

np^JV-Qi-d  passage  of  the  air-currents.     Hence,   the  variation 

g^^ing  the  change  in  size  must  be  made  wholly  in  the  inv<*rt, 

or  Icswer  part,  as  indicated  in  Fig*  2,     This  will  usually  cause 

cotx^i^erable  loss  of  the  available  fall,  and  allowance  must  be 


Flo.  3 

made  for  such  loss  in  determining  the  grades.  The  loss  of 
the  available  fall  will  be  not  less  than  the  difference  between 
the  diameters  of  the  two  sizes  of  sewer. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  when  the  change  of  size  is  made  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig,  2,  an  unobstructed  passage  is 
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afforded,  not  only  to  the  downward  flow  of  the  sewage,  but 
also  to  the  upward  flow  of  air.  In  order  to  have  no  loss  of 
grade,  where  the  available  fall  is  small,  the  change  of  size 
is  sometimes  made  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3.  This  method, 
although  giving  a  free  passage  to  the  downward  flow  of 
sewage,  presents  a  material  obstruction  to  the  upward  air- 
current,  and  is  to  be  avoided  when  possible. 

22.  Depth  of  Sewer. — The  depth  at  which  a  sewer  should 
be  located  below  the  surface  of  the  street  will  be  determined 
principally  by  local  conditions.  Economical  considerations 
would  place  the  sewers  as  near  the  surface  of  the  street  as 
practicable,  and  storm  sewers  are  usually  shallow;  other  con- 
siderations, however,  make  it  desirable  that  sometimes  storm 
sewers — and  often  house  sewers — should  be  located  at  con- 
siderable depth.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  depth  of 
sewer  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  frost  line.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  water  and  gas  mains  and  the  surface  pipes  leading 
from  them,  which  are  necessarily  placed  below  the  frost  line, 
it  is  advisable  to  locate  the  storm  sewers  just  above  these 
lines  and  the  house  sewers  below  them.  The  minimum 
depth  of  a  house  sewer,  however,  is  generally  determined  by 
the  positions  of  the  house  connections. 
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RAINFALL  AND   RUN-OFF 


RATE  OF  BAlNFAIil, 


OEKERAL.    COS 81  DERATIONS 

--3,  Important  Condition^ — In  determiniog;  the 
required  capacity  for  a  storm- water  sewer,  one  of  the  most 
i'liportant  conditions  to  be  considered  is  the  maximuni  rate  I 
^i  rainfall;  that  is,  the  maximum  rate  of  precipitation  for  any 
£iven  number  of  minutes,  A  knowledge  of  this  condition 
Serves  to  determine  the  amount  of  storm  water  reaching  the 
^ei^er  during  a  storm  continuing  for  a  period  of  time 
Sufficient  to  fill  the  sewer. 

24,  Records  of  Bain  fill  I.— The  records  of  rainfall  are 
**aiher  incomplete.  Records  of  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly 
**ainfall  are  numerous;  but  useful  as  such  records  are  for 
Some  purposes,  they  have  little  value  for  the  design  of 
Sewers,  The  records  of  storms,  as  generally  reported,  give 
Ihe  total  precipitation  for  the  entire  storm,  and,  possibly,  the 
dyration  ol  the  storm,  but  they  do  not  usually  give  the 
maximum  rait  of  the  precipitation.  The  average  rate  of 
precipitation  throughout  the  storm  can  be  obtained  by  divi- 

rdJng  the  total  precipitation  by  the  duration  of  the  storm.  But 
U&is  will  seldom,  if  ever*  be  the  maximum  rate  of  precipita- 
tion; for,  as  is  well  known,  the  greatest  intensity  of  the 
rainfall  is  attained  only  during  short  periods.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  a  rainstorm  will  continue  through  several  hours 
with  a  very  uneven  intensity,  being  sometimes  a  mere 
drizzle  and  sometimes  a  heavy  downpour.  Evidently,  the 
total  precipitation  of  such  a  storm  will  bear  no  relation  to  its 
Tiiaximum  rate.  A  storm  that  will  give  6  inches  of  rain  in 
12  hours  may  give  3  inches  in  2  hours  or,  possibly,  2  inches 
ill  80  minutes.     The  average  precipitation  during  the  entire 
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storm  would  then  be  at  the  rate  of  A,  or  i,  inch  per  hour, 
while  the  precipitation  during^  the  30  minutes  of  maximum 
rainfall  would  be  at  the  rate  of  2  -t-  i,  or  4,  inches  per  hour. 

25.  Chief  Condition  to  be  Considered. — A  locality 
subject  to  long-continued  drizzling  rains  may  have  a  large 
annual  rainfall,  while  short,  heavy  rains  may  occur  in  localities 
having  a  much  smaller  annual  rainfall.  It  is  generally  this 
maximum  rate,  or  rapid  downpour,  during  a  reasonably  short 
period,  that  most  severely  taxes  the  capacity  of  a  storm-watei 
sewer.  The  chief  condition  to  be  considered  in  designing  a 
sewer  of  this  kind  is  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  precipita- 
tion; that  ^s,  the  maximum  rate  per  second  or  per  hour,  during 
a  period  of  time  sufficient  for  the  water  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  district  to  reach  the  sewer  and  flow  to  the  point 
under  consideration. 

26.  Self-Regristering:  Rain  Gaugres. — It  is  therefore 
evident  that,  in  order  to  design  intelligently  a  storm-water 
sewer,  the  designer  should  have  a  reasonably  accurate  record 
of  the  rainfall  in  the  locality,  giving  both  the  rate  and  the 
duration  of  the  varying  degrees  of  precipitation  for  each 
storm.  Such  records  are  obtainable  by  means  of  self-regis- 
tering rain  gauges,  in  which  the  continuous  amount  of  rain- 
fall and  the  time  are  automatically  recorded  on  a  sheet 
moved  by  clockwork.  In  1889,  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  placed  self-registering  rain  gauges  in  the  principal 
American  cities. 

27.  Valuable  Data. — Much  valuable  information  rela- 
ting to  the  rainfall  is  given  in  the  Weather  Review,  the 
official  publication  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 
Only  the  records  of  self-registering  gauges,  however,  can  be 
considered  as  really  accurate.  On  this  subject,  a  great  many 
useful  data  relating  to  conditions  in  the  United  States  were 
also  collected  and  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neers appointed  by  the  president  in  1889  to  report  on  the 
sewerage  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Diagrams  of  the 
rainfall  were  constructed  by  this  board,  by  plotting  on  cross- 
section  paper  the  rates  per  hour  of  excessive  rainfall   for 
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storms  of  different  durations,  as  obtained  from  records  of  the 
precipitation  in  five  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  An  inspection  of  snch  dia^ams  gives  a  comorehen- 
sive  idea  of  the  relative  rates  of  rainfall  for  storms  of 
different  durations. 

28.    Unifomnity  In  tlie  Bate  of  Precipitation. — One 
important  condition  indicated  by  the  diaj^rams  jtist  referred 
to  is  that  the  maximum  raU  of  precipitation  for  a  given  short 
Period  of  time  is  reasonably  uniform  throughout  the   Cnited 
Stales,    This  is  qnite  contrary  to  what  has  been  the  com- 
monly accepted  opinion.     While  the  total  amount  of  annual 
rainfall  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  greatest  amotmt  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  given  short  period 
of  time  does  not  appear  to  vary  j^eatly  in  different  parts  of 
^e  country,  althous:h  the  maximum  rates  of  rainfall  are 
generally  somewhat  j^reater  for  the  Southern  coast  states 
^n  for  the  interior.     The  frequency,  however,  with  which 
^e  mazimnm  rate  of  precipitation  may  be  attained  varies 
^Teatly  throns:hout  the  country,  as  does  also  the  total  amount 
^f  rain  that  may  fall  durins:  a  sins:le  storm  or  during^  a  season. 


FOBMUULB    FOB    RATE    OF    RAINFAI^L 

29.  General  Equation  for  the  Maximum  Rate  of 
^lainfall. — The  maximum  rates  of  rainfall  driven  by  storms 
K)f  varying  durations  may  be  approximately  expressed  thus: 

x-{-b 
in  which  a  and  b  are  constants; 

y  =  rate   of    rainfall,   in   inches    per  hour, 
during  a  period  of  x  hours. 
The  duration  x  of  the  storm  may  be  expressed  in  minntes 
by  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  formula  1 
by  60,  which  gives 

:k  =  _^^         =  -   ^'-  (2) 

mx^^b       x"  ^  b' 

in  which  a'  —  60  fl; 

b'  =  60 1^; 

x'  =  60;ir. 
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Here,  jd  is  the  duration  of  the  storm  in  minutes,  while  y 
remains  the  rate  of  rainfall  in  inches  per  hour. 

Likewise,  the  duration  x  of  the  storm  may  be  expressed 
in  seconds  by  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator 
of  formula  1  by  3,600,  which  gives 

y  =  3,600  a  ^       a"  .3j 

^       3,600;i:  + 3,600  d       x" -^t  V' 
in  which  a"  =  3,600  a; 

V  =  3,600^; 
^'  =  3,600  ;i:. 
Here,  x^'  is  the  duration  of  the  storm  in  seconds,  while  y 
remains  the  rate  of  rainfall  in  inches  per  hour. 

30.  Talbot's  Formulas  for  Rainfall. — If,  in  for- 
mula 1,  Art.  29,  the  values  1.75  and  .25  are  given  to  a  and  b, 
respectively,  the  result  will  be  the  formula  proposed  by 
Professor  Talbot,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  for  the 
maximum  rate  of  ordinary  rainfall: 

'-^  "> 

If,  in  the  same  formula,  values  of  6  and  .5  are  given  to 
a  and  h,  respectively,  the  result  will  be  Talbot's  formula  for 
the  maximum  rate  of  rare  rainfall: 

y  =  -^.  (2) 

Formula  2,  however,  is  of  no  practical  value  in  the 
design  of  storm-water  sewers;  because,  while  it  gives  a 
correct  maximum  rate  of  rainfall,  the  size  of  sewer  corre- 
sponding is  so  large  as  to  make  the  expense  prohibitive.  It 
is  wiser  to  let  a  sewer  be  overtaxed  once  in  10  years  or  so 
than  to  have  it  decidedly  too  large  for  the  rest  of  that  period. 

According  to  Professor  Talbot,  it  is  probable  that  storms 
reaching  values  given  by  his  formula  for  the  maximum  rate 
of  ordinary  rainfall  will  occur  at  a  given  point  two  or  three 
times  in  10  years,  and  the  values  given  by  his  formula 
for  rare  rainfall  will  not  be  exceeded  oftener  than  once  in 
50  years  or  more.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
frequency  with  which  the  values  given  by  formula  1  will  be 
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likely  to  be  reached  or  exceeded  by  actual  storms  will  vary 
considerably  indifferent  parts  of  the  United  States.  Storms 
atratain^  the  rate  of  precipitation  given  by  this  formula  may 
^  expected  to  occur  much  more  frequently  in  the  southern 
Atlantic  states  than  in  the  middle  or  western  states.  The 
values  given  by  Talbot's  formula  for  ordinary  rainfall 
3pp]y  reasonably  well  throughout  most  of  the  northern  and 
western  states* 

3h    other  Fortnulas  for  RattifalK — ^As  a  basis  for  tfae 
design  of  sewers  in  some  localities*  it  will  be  advisable  to 

use  a  formula  giving  somewhat  higher  rates  of  precipitation 
'^ta  those  given  by  Talbot's  formula.  For  localities  in 
^h^ch  the  rainfall  is  frequent  and  heavy,  values  of  2.25  and  •S* 
^'ibstituied  in  formula  1,  Art,  29f  for  a  and  ^,  respect- 
'^cly^  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  This  gives  the  following 
'^fmala  for  the  maximum  rate  of  occasional  rainfall  in  such 


'Realities: 


y  = 


2.25 


(1) 


Rates  of  rainfall  given  by  this  formula  will  probably  not 
^  exceeded  at  any  given  point  in  the  United  States  oftener 
^han  once  io  about  6  years.  The  formula,  therefore,  appears 
^o  be  satisfactory  for  the  maximum  rate  of  occasional  rain- 
fall in  localities  where  rainstorms  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
^s  in  the  southern  Atlantic  states;  it  will  be  used  in  the 
Examples  for  Practice  given  in  this  Section  to  express  the 
maximum  rate  of  rainfall  attained  by  occasional  storms, 
although  it  is  really  no  more  general  in  its  application  than 
formula  1,  Art.  30. 

it  is  probable  that*  for  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
neither  formula  1,  Art*  30,  nor  formula  1  of  this  article 
will  satisfactorily  express  the  maximum  rate  of  rainfall  to  be 
used  in  designing  storm- water  sewers.  In  such  cases,  a 
formula  suitable  to  the  locality  must  be  derived  from  the 
records  of  rainfall  in  that  region*  The  records  of  rainfall 
I  should  be  obtained  from  self-registering  rain  gauges.  The 
I     formula  for  rainfall  may  be  obtained  for  any  localiry  by 
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substituting   suitable  values   for  a  and  b  in    fonnula    1 
Art.  29. 

An  expression  for  the  maximum  rate  of  occasional  rainfa 
that  is  better  adapted  to  some  localities  than  formula  1  ma 
be  obtained  by  using:  the  values  2  and  .25  for  a  and  i 
respectively;  this  gives 

^     2.00  (2) 

It  should  be  noticed  that  all  the  foregoing  formulas  expres 
the  rate  per  hour  and  not  the  total  precipitation. 

32.  Violent  Storms. — In  cases  of  heavy  downpours, 
small  quantity  of  the  storm  water  can  be  conveyed  in  the  sui 
face  gutters,  thus  relieving  the  sewers  to  some  extent;  hence 
no  serious  damage  will  usually  result  if,  at  rare  intervals,  th( 
rate  of  precipitation  is  such  as  to  give  a  flow  somewhat  ii 
excess  of  the  actual  capacities  of  the  sewers.  It  is  not  cus 
tomary,  nor  is  it  generally  considered  necessary  or  evei 
desirable,  to  design  sewerage  systems  with  capacities  suffi 
cient  for  the  prompt  removal  by  means  of  the  sewers  aloni 
of  the  entire  rainfall  from  exceptionally  heavy  storms.  Sucl 
storms  occur  only  at  long  intervals  and  are  of  short  duration 
Further,  sewers  with  capacities  sufficient  to  meet  the  condi 
tions  of  excessive  storms  would  not  be  advantageous  a: 
conduits  for  the  ordinary  flow.  The  values  given  by  for 
mula  1,  Art.  31,  appear  to  be  adequate  for  the  purpose  o 
estimating  the  rates  of  rainfall  in  designing  storm-wate 
sewers  under  the  most  extreme  conditions.  Values  given  bj 
formula  2,  Art.  31,  apply  to  less  severe  conditions;  whil< 
those  given  by  formula  1,  Art.  30,  apply  satisfactorily  t( 
the  more  ordinary  conditions. 

Example.— What  is  the  maximum  rate  per  hour  of  ordinary  rain 
fall,  according  to  Talbot's  formula,  given  by  a  storm  of  30  minutes 
duration? 

Solution. — Writing  formula  1,  Art.  30,  in  the  form  of  formula  2 
Art.  29,  and  substituting  the  number  of  minutes  of  the  dnratioi 
of  the  storm  for  .r',  there  results 

(K)X1.75  ia5       ,,  ^..  .  ,  , 

^  =  30  +  (X)  X  :25  =    45    =  -^  ^°-  P"^  ^''     ^°^- 
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SXAMPL.E8    FOR    PRACTICE 

1*   What  is  the  mazimam  rate  per  hoar  of  precipitation  that  mmy 
occasionally  be  attained  by  ordinary  storms  of  30  minutes'  duration? 

Ans.  2.81  in. 

2.  What  is  the  maximum  rate  per  hour  of  an  occasional  rainfall  for 
a  stonn  of  ]  hour  and  30  minutes'  duration?  Ans.  1.25  in. 

3.  What  may  be  considered  the  maximum  rate  of  precipitation  occa- 
sionally attained  by  storms  of  10  minutes'  duration?  Ans.  4.H2  in. 

4.  What  is  the  maximum  rate  per  hour  of  an  occasional  rainfall  as 
given  by  a  storm  of  50  minutes'  duration?  '      Ans.  IM  in. 


33.  Tabulated  Rates  of  Rainfall. — A  satisfactory  for- 
mula for  the  rate  of  rainfall  for  any  particular  locality  having: 
^en  established,  the  valaes  of  y,  the  rate  of  rainfall,  may  be 
readily  tabulated  for  convenient  use.  In  Table  II  are  given 
the  valaes  of  y  for  valaes  of  x  varying:  from  2  minutes  to 
^  hours,  as  ^ven  by  formula  1 ,  Art.  3 1  •  For  valuer  of  x 
intermediate  between  those  given,  values  of  y  may  be 
interpolated. 

34.  Rainfall  in  Cubic  Feet  per  8econd  per  Acre. — It 
^iU  be  wen  bere  to  note  that  the  rate  of  rainfall  in  inches 
Perhour  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
per  second  falling  on  1  acre,  the  c:5erer,ce  htir^z  *^^t>  than 
1  per  cent.  This  is  readily  ihowr,  a^  fol!o"A*i:  ^n^r^  are 
43.560  square  feet  in  an  acre-  A  rafnfa'l  of  1  :r..ch  ^  =  .'$  f<x>t> 
per  hoar  would  gire  tV  X  ^ZJ/^)  =  3.^%  <-t;bic  feet  per  h^/^ 
per  acre,  or 

2^^  =  ^  =  !-««  csbk  feet  ytz  %^</zA  v^  acre 

An  assmacd  late  of  12  iocitet.  ot  I  frx/t.  :>er  iiour  wvuid 

give  43^5»  caainc  feet  per  ii->::r  per  ^-e  -/r  Jt^  '^^    -    121 

cubsc  feet  per  ftcconc  per  i'r-*:.  Tr.*r^*r''^»:  :•:  i?I  v/rx.pVA^ 
tioc^!.  relaiit^g  to  ibe  regrLi'tc  'jjLpavitiet  of  bewe^i  •:''^e  rjvr/'^r 
of  crbdt  feel  per  acre  i^CS.'.z,'^  i:^  1  be'^'jcc  rLiv.  vitLvu*  2uit*j€> 
ra]  errvr-  be  liken  to  be  tbe  f»2izje  fcf  tbt  ina^cbe^  vf  izjirktth 
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The  ntimber  of  cubic  feet  of  rain  p^-  second  falling  on 
I  acre  will  hereafter  be  designated  by  js.  For  any  dnration 
of  storm,  the  value  of  j*,,  according  to  fonnula  1,  Art,  31  # 
will  be  taken  from  Table  II,  or  interpolated  between  the 
values  there  given. 

35i     Kate  for   Purpi>se»  of  Beslgn. — The  preceding 
Pira^aphs  show  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  dura- 
tion of  a  storni  and  the  rate  at  which  the  rain  falls  per  hour. 
'^ht  size  of  sewer,  as  will  be  seen  later*  depends  directly  on 
tbe  rale  of  rainfall,  which  in  turn  depends  on  the  length  of 
f^e  storm  chosen.     Allien  the  proper  dnration  of  the  storm 
^^s  been  selected,   the  rate  is  determined   by  one  of  the 
fonnui^gj    but  it  is  roost  important  to  note  that  the  rate, 
^fter  choice  of  the  formula,  depends  directly  and  entirely  oo 
**i€  proper  selection  of  the  duration* 

36.     Choice  of   Proper  Duration   of   Maxlmnni 

^iTorms* — If  a  district  is  large  and  the  surface  compara- 

*^*^^ely   level,    the    motion    of   the    rainwater    reaching    the 

^'^ound  is  slow*     The  water,  therefore,  that  falls  near  the 

r^Xatlet  has  time  in  a  short  storm  to  run  off  before  the  water 

^  ^^om  the  farthest  point  of  the  district  reaches  that  point.     It 

^  generally  assumed  that  the  maximum  effect  on  the  volume 

^^  f  the  run-off  takes  place  when  the  storm  lasts  just  long 

^  iiaugh  for  the  water  from  the  farthest  point  of  the  district 

^^  reach  the  outfalL     A  storm  lasting  longer  than  this  has  a 

*^wer  rate,  and»  therefore,  will  not  bring  so  large  a  volume 

^o  the  outlet-     A  shorter  storm  gives  a  higher  rate,  but  the 

^tonn   is   over  before  the  water  from  distant  points   has 

Reached   the   outlet.    The   capacity   of    the   sewer   is   also 

affected  by  the  shape  of  the  di  strict »  as  well  as  by  the  slope 

^nd  character  of  the  surface. 

The  flow  of  the  storm  water  over  the  surface  of  a  flat  dis- 
trict may  require  double  the  time  required  for  the  flow  over 
a  district  of  the  same  size  having  a  sloping  surface*  The 
flow  will  be  much  more  rapid  over  the  surface  of  a  paved 
district  than  over  the  surface  of  an  unpaved  district,  and 
more  rapid  over  a  smooth  lawn  than  over  a  wooded  tract. 
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If,  to  reach  the  sewer,  the  water  must  flow  through  rough 
and  crooked  channels,  it  will  require  much  longer  thain  if  led 
by  direct  courses  through  smooth  conduits. 

The  shorter  the  storm,  the  higher  will  be  the  rate  of  rain- 
fall; but,  in  order  to  give  the  highest  rate  of  flow  entering 
the  sewer,  the  storm  must  continue  until  the  water  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  district  begins  to  flow  into  the 
sewer. 

37,  Condition  Producingr  Maximam  Flew. — From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  rainfall  thai 
will  produce  the  greatest  flow  in  the  sewer  at  any  given  point 
will  be  the  maximum  rate  that  will  continue  (after  the  ground 
has  become  saturated)  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  for  the  water 
from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  district  to  flow  to  the  sewer  and 
down  through  the  sewer  to  the  point  under  consideration;  that  is, 
to  any  point  at  which  the  size  of  the  sewer  is  to  be  determined. 
Hence,  having  ascertained  the  length  of  time  required  for 
this  condition,  as  will  be  explained  further  on,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  maximum  rate  of  rainfall  for  which  to  provide. 
Thus,  if  it  requires  10  minutes  for  the  storm  water  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  district  to  reach  the  point  where 
the  size  of  the  sewer  is  to  be  determined,  the  rate  of  rainfall  y 
that  will  cause  the  maximum  flow  in  the  sewer,  as  given  by 
Table  II,  will  be  4.82  inches  per  hour,  or  4.82  cubic  feet  per 
second  per  acre.  The  high  rate  of  precipitation  in  this 
case  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  storm  water  reaches  the 
given  point  so  promptly  that  a  storm  of  short  duration 
will  give  the  maximum  flow. 


PROPORTION  OF  RAINFAIili  REACHING  SEWER 

38.  General  Statement. — In  the  preceding  articles, 
formulas  were  given  for  estimating  the  rate  of  rainfall.  It 
will  now  be  necessary  to  notice  the  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
that  will  reach  the  sewer  during  the  period  of  maximum  flow. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
rainfall  will  reach  the  sewer,  and  a  still  smaller  fraction  will 
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reach  the  sewer  during  the  period  of  greatest  flowt  which  is 
the  most  essential  condiiion  to  be  considered  in  determining 
the  capacities  required  for  storin-water  sewers. 

39.    Coudltloni^   Affecting:  Flow   of    Storm  Water. 

The  proportion  of  the  rainfall  that  reaches  the  sewer  varies 
according  to  the  area,  slope,  and  condition  of  the  surface, 
and  the  nature  of  the  subsoiL     Wooded  tracts,  cultivated 
lands,  or   those    covered   by  luxuriant  vegetation    retain  a 
greater  part  of  the  rainfall ^  and  are  longer  in  yielding  up 
what  they  do  not  retain,  than  smoothly  cut  lawns  or  areas 
«3eiroid  of  vegetable  growth.     The  latter  will,  therefore,  give 
the  greater  flow.     The  amount  of  the  flow  is  also  affected 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil.     Loose,  porous  soils,  as  sand  or 
loam^  readily  soak  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  rainfall,  while 
Wd-packed   and   impervious    soils,  as   clay  and  cemented 
material,  take  in  much  less  of  the  rainfall  and  give  much 
Stealer  surface  flows.     Steep  slopes  throw  off  a  much  greater 
Proportion  of  the  rainfall  than  flat  areas,  and  carry  it  more 
*luickly  to  the  channels  of  flow.     Hence  ^  a  billy  country  will 
•^ot  only  yield  a  greater  proportion  of  the  storm  water  than 
^  level  country,  but  will  also  deliver  it  to  the  sewers  much 
^OTt  quickly.     Frozen  ground  may  give  a  suriace  flow  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  rainfall;  and,  if  the  rain  occurs  simuUa- 
'^^ously  with  the  melting  of  snow,  the  surface  flow  may 
Considerably  exceed  the  rainfall, 

40.     Flow  of  Storm  Water  From  BuUt-Up  Districts. 

^Jhe  conditions  already  noticed  refer  principally  to  suburban 
districts.  In  districts  thai  are  closely  built  up  and  have 
^laved  streets,  the  proportion  of  storm  water  carried  to  the 
sewers  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  will  be  conveyed  to 
ihera  are  both  greatly  augmented.  The  greater  part  (often 
the  whole)  of  the  surface  on  which  the  rain  falls  consists 
of  paved  streets  and  courts,  walks,  and  the  roofs  of  build* 
ings,  all  of  which  offer  nearly  impermeable  surfaces  to  the 
rainfall,  while  the  systems  of  surface  drains,  troughs,  and 
gutters  quickly  convey  it  to  the  sewers.  As  a  result,  a  large 
fraction  of  the  rainfall  is  promptly  delivered  to  the  sewers, 
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which  will  be  severely  charged  by  short  storms  bavins:  a 
high  rate  of  precipitation. 

41.  lUitio  of  Storm  Water  to  Rainfall  Pound  to  bo 
Constant. — Gaugings  of  sewers  during  the  flow  of  storm 
water  indicate  that,  after  the  ground  has  become  saturated, 
the  ratio  of  storm  water  to  rainfall  is  practically  constant  for 
a  given  district;  that  is,  after  saturation,  the  percentage  of 
rainfall  reaching  the  sewer  is  practically  the  same  for  all 
rates  of  precipitation.  In  the  case  of  roofs  and  well-paved 
areas,  the  effect  of  saturation  is  slight.  As  already  noticed, 
the  ratio  of  the  storm  water  to  the  total  rainfall  depends 
largely  on  the  character  and  condition  of  both  the  surface 
and  the  subsoil.  Gaugings  sufficient  to  establish  this  ratio 
definitely  for  different  conditions  of  surface  have  never  been 
made.  Such  reliable  information  as  is  available  concerning 
the  subject  will  be  briefly  noted. 

42.  E.  Kuichling,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  a  well-known 
hydraulic  engineer  and  an  eminent  authority  on  storm-water 
sewerage,  gives  the  percentages  in  Table  III  as  representing 

TABL.K   III 

RELATION    OF     FULLY     IMPERVIOUS    SURFACE     TO     TOTAL 
AREA    ACCORDING    TO    1>ENSITY    OF    POPULATION 


Average 

Number  of 

Persons 

per  Acre 

Percentage  of  Fully  Impervious  Surface 

Class 

Roofs 

Improved 
Streets 

Unimproved 
Streets,  Yards,  Etc. 

Total 

c 
d 

€ 

/ 

15 
25 
32 
40 
50 

8.4 
14.0 
18.0 
22.5 
28.0 

3.3 

7.0 

10.2 

14.7 

19.0 

3.0 

4.3 
5.0 

5.4 
5.6 

14.7 
25.3 
33.2 
42.6 
52.6 

the  relations  of  the  impervious  surface  to  the  total  drainage 
area,  assuming  these  relations  to  vary  according  to  the 
density  of  population.  These  values  were  obtained  from  an 
extended  analysis  of  the  conditions  found  in  such  cities  as 
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Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse.  The  percentages  in  the 
last  column  shonld  be  used  as  the  ratios  of  storm  water 
reaching  the  sewer  to  total  precipitation «  since,  that  per  cent- 
of  the  area  being  impervioiis*  the  water  on  that  per  cent* 
will  all  be  directly  delivered  to  the  sewer. 

43.     Conterapopary  Flow. — The   percentages    already 
given  relate  to  the  total  amount  of  storm  water  flowing  from 
a  given  storm.     What  is  most  important  to  obtain  in  design- 
ing storm- water  sewers,  however,  is  the  ratio  of  the  con- 
teTn|»oi*iiry  flow  to  the  rainfall;  that  is,  the  proportion  of 
the  rainfall  that  will  enter  the  sewer  as  storm  water  daring 
a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  duration  of  the  storm.     This 
condition  will  generally  produce  the  maximum  flow  in  the 
sewer.     Of  the  total  amount  of  storm  water  flowing  to  the 
sewer  from  a  given  storm,  not  more  than  from  one-quarter 
to  three-quarters  of  it  will  generally  reach  the  sewer  during 
ihe  continuance  of  the  storm.     This  ratio  cannot  be  stated 
with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy, 

For  cities.  Professor  Talbot  gives  the  following  as  the 
ratio  of  storm  water  to  contemporary  rainfall: 
Class  Chahacter  of  District  Ratio 

^    Suburban  districts,  sewered  but  not  paved    *  .20 

d    Suburban  districts,  paved  and  sewered   .    *    *    .30  to  .40 
f    Closely  built-up  districts,  paved  and  sewered    .40  to  .50 

h    Roofs  of  buildings  . Nearly  LOO 

Assuming  the  condition  of  the  surface  to  vary  according  to 
llie  density  of  the  population,  he  also  gives  the  following  ratios 
as  indicating  the  proportion  of  the  rainfall  flowing  oflf  at  once: 

a  10  . 10 

«  20 .20 

0  40  ....   - 30 

/  50  .   . ,   ...    .40 

g  Denser -    *    .    .    .    ,50  or  more. 

For  convenience  of  comparison,  corresponding  items  of 
the  ratios  and  percentages  given  in  this  and  other  articles 
are  designated  by  the  same  letter. 
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MAXIMUM  RATE  OF  TliOW 

44,  liondon  Gaugringrs:     Rate  of  Flo"w, — The  period 

of  maximum  flow  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
time  of  the  duration  of  the  storm,  although  it  will  generally 
require  a  considerably  longer  time  to  carry  off  the  total 
amount  of  storm  water  given  by  the  storm.  Of  the  available 
data  relating  to  this  phase  of  the  subject,  probably  the  most 
reliable  are  those  obtained  from  gaugings  of  sewers  in 
London,  England.  From  these  gaugings,  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  sewers  to  carry  off  the  rainfall  was 
found  to  be  from  three  to  four  times  the  duration  of  the 
storm;  or,  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  the  storm  was 
found  to  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  time  required 
for  the  storm  water  to  flow  away.  But  it  was  also  found 
that  the  quantity  of  storm  water  reaching  the  sewer  during 
different  periods  of  this  time  varied  greatly,  being  for  certain 
short  periods  as  high  as  2.4  times  the  average  storm  flow; 
that  is,  the  maximum  flow  per  second  was  found  to  rise  as 
high  as  2.4  times  the  average  flow  per  second  from  the  entire 
storm.  Therefore,  in  order  to  provide  for  this  condition,  the 
sewer  capacity  must  be  sufficient  to  carry,  during  a  length  oi 
time  equal  to  the  duration  of  the  storm,  from  \  X  2.4  =  .6  to 
i  X  2.4  =  .8  of  the  total  amount  of  storm  water  given  to  the 
sewer  by  the  storm. 

45.  Ratio  of  Storm  Flo^w  to  Rainfall. — In  different 
districts  of  London,  the  ratio  of  the  total  amount  of  storm 
water  to  the  total  amount  of  rainfall  was  found  by  the  gaug- 
ings to  vary  from  .53  to  .94.  As  London  is  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  and  completely  paved  cities  in  the  world, 
it  is  probable  that  the  maximum  ratio  of  .94  was  for  districts 
consisting  of  solid  stretches  of  roofs,  walks,  and  pavements 
in  perfect  condition,  and  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  abso- 
lute maximum  of  the  total  storm -water  flow.  For  this  con- 
dition, the  flow  of  storm  water  during  a  length  of  time  equal 
to  the  duration  of  the  storm  will  be  from  .6  X  .94  =  .66  to 
.8  X  .94  =  .75  of  the  rainfall.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that 


these  ratios  are  for  the  most  extreme  conditions  of  a  very 
densely  populated  city,  and  that  ihey  will  not  apply  to 
ordinary  cities. 

For  tbe  fninimtim  ratio  of  .63,  the  corresponding^  flow  of 
storm  water  will  be  from  -6  X  ,53  ==  .32  to  .8  X  .53  =  .42  of 
the  rainfalK  This  ratio  will  be  assumed  to  have  been  for  an 
ordinary  district »  rather  closely  built  up  and  ordinarily  paved » 
such  as  might  exist  in  tbe  outlying  portions  of  London;  the 
population  will  be  assumed  as  50  per  acre.  By  applying  the 
same  ratio  of  the  contemporary  to  the  total  flow  of  litorm 
water  to  Kuichling*s  percentage  of  imperviDus  ground,  a  ratio 
of  from  S  X  526  =  .32  to  .8  X  <526  ^  -42  is  obtained  for  a 
population  of  50  per  acre;  this  agrees  well  with  the  foregoinir. 


46.  CoefricieDt  or  storm  Flow* — The  ratios  thai 
obtained  represent,  for  the  given  conditions,  the  pr oportton  of 
the  ratnfal]  to  be  sissumed  as  flowing  oE  during  a  period  of 
lime  equal  to  the  duratjon  of  the  storm.  This  proportion 
of  the  rainfall  will  probably  not  flow  away  during  thi>  period 
of  time,  but  the  rate  of  flow  ei^^ti  ^f  this  assumption  will  be 
such  as  may  be  attained  by  the  stonu  water  dunng  short 
periods  of  its  flow,  and  for  which  sewer  capacity  must  be 
provided.  Tbe  rare  of  flow  thus  obtained  will^  howerer^ 
represent  the  extreme  condnions.  This  ratio  will  heresfier 
be  called  the  coeffleleM  of  siorm  flow,  and  will  be  desic* 
mted  by  /.  Tbe  ratio  /  is  so  affected  by  maay  and  rarioi^ 
local  eocii^tioiis  Utat  ii  is  impoiiiWf  to  state  its  nloe  aoc9* 
fitel J  for  districts  of  ^M&mmt  dttracter.  Taktac  t^  <on^ 
goto^  figures,  howrrer,  is  cottdectioo  WTtb 
percentage  of  imperrkMis  gre— d,  m  s  hflttis,  Ifce 
values  of  /  gim  la  Tabk  HT  njjr  be  tikcfi  m  a 
snide.  A  ^ood  deaicBer  shosjd  talce  every  lypiwi—iiy  to 
compare  ivaisB  fsiM  wUh  BoaAlkm  mitMmamt^m  witfi 
vhfaA  he  is  fawiliar,  mad  m  Mvqfdtt  m  4dUm  mmtm^tJm  Pt 

kJDda  o<  Atricsa.  ^^  


il^ 
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The  letters  designating  the  various  classes  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  those  of  the  ratios  and  percentages  pre- 
viously given.  There  is  no  well-defined  distinction  between 
the  districts  of  different  character;  they  merge  into  each 
other.  Judgment  and  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting 
the  class  to  which  any  given  district  belongs.  The  values 
of  /  given  in  the  table  relate  to  the  maximum  rates  of  flow 

TABL.E  IV 

RATIO   /.    OR    COEFFICIENT    OF    STORM    FLOW.    FOB 
DRAINAGE     DISTRICTS 


Popu- 

Class 

lation 

p«rAcre 

a 

lO 

b 

20 

c 

25 

d 

32 

e 

40 

f 

50 

g 

h 

Character  of  District 


Unimproved  suburbs  .  .   . 

Improved  suburbs,  un- 
paved 

Macadamized  residence 
suburbs  

Ordinary  suburban  dis- 
tricts, roughly  paved  .   . 

Built-up,   paved  districts 

Closely  built-up  and  well- 
paved  districts 

Densely  built-up  and  ex- 
ceedingly well-paved 
districts 

Solid  stretches  of  roofs, 
walks,  and  pavements, 
in  perfect  condition  .    . 


Values  of  / 


Mini- 
mum 


.06 


.15 


.20 
.26 


.32 


.42 


.55 


Maxi- 
mum 


.18 

.21 

.28 
.34 

.42 

.56 
.75 


Mean 


.09 

.14 
.18 

.24 
.30 

.36 
.50 
.65 


Value 
of /I 


.31 

.375 

.44 
.52 

.625 
.75 


to  which  the  storm  water  may  rise.  As  this  maximum  flow 
will  be  maintained  only  during  comparatively  short  periods 
of  time,  it  follows  that,  when  used  with  reference  to  a  period 
of  time  equal  to  the  duration  of  the  storm,  it  will  generally 
be  sufficient  to  use  the  minimum  values  of  /  for  large 
districts.  The  mean  values  of  /  will  be  used  here,  how- 
ever. The  values  /,  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table 
will  be  explained  further  on. 
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47*     Conditions    Affecting    Ratio   of    Stomi   Flow, 

The  quantity  of  storm  water  represented  by  the  ratios  given 

in  Table  IV  may  be  assumed  to  reach  the  sewer  duriog  a 

l>eriod  of  time  equal   to   the  duration   of  the  storm.     The 

i-atio  will*  of  course,  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  size  of 

the  district  and  the  slope  of  the  surface.     If  the  district  is 

large  and  its  surface  comparatively  level,  considerable  time 

ill  be  required  for  the  storm  water  to  flow  over  it  to  the 

sewer,  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  a  large  amount 

of  evaporation  and  absorption;  hence,  the  percentage  of  the 

i-ainfall  reaching  the   sewer  will   be   small*     Moreover^  in 

large  districts,  the  maximum  rate  of  precipitation  given  by 

the  storm  will  not  always  extend  throughout  the  entire  dts- 

trict.     During  storms  of  long  duration,  the  flow  of  the  storm 

^aier  from  such  districts  will  gradually  increase »  until  the 

-water  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  district  reaches  the 

sewer.     If   the   storm   is   of   short   duration,  it  may  cease 

before  the  water  from  remote  parts  of  the  district  begins  to 

enter  the  sew^er.     It  is  often  the  case  in  large  districts  that 

the  greatest  flow  given  by  a  storm  of  short  duration  occurs 

after  the  storm   has   abated.     If,  on  the  other   hand,    the 

district  is  small  and  its  surface  very  sloping,  the  storm  water 

will  quickly  reach  the  sewer^  and  the  proportion  evaporated 

and  absorbed  will  be  small.     In  such  a  district,  the  heavy 

flow  of  storm  water  will  begin  during  the  early  stages  of  the 

storm  and  will  rapidly  decrease  soon  after  the  storm  abates* 

These  conditions  affect  to  some  extent  the  amount  of  storm 

water  given  to  the  sewer,  and  must  be  considered  in  using 

the  ratios  given  in  Table  IV.     In  general,  it  may  be  stated 

that   the  maximum   values  of  /  should   be  used  for  small 

districts  having  very  sloping  surfaces,   and   the   minimum 

values  for  large  and  comparatively  level  districts. 


RATIOKAI.    FORMtTT^A    FOR    RATS    OF    FIjOW 

48*  General  Expression  for  Contemporary  Flow^, 
From  the  conditions  stated,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
formula  for  the  rate  of  maximum  rainfaU,  may  be  derived  a 
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rational  formula  for  determining:  the  rate  of  flow  per  second 
that  must  be  provided  for  in  designing:  a  storm-water  sewer. 
As  yx  represents  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  rainfall  per 
second  per  acre  (taken  equal  to  the  rate  of  rainfall  in  inches 
per  hour),  if  the  duration  x  of  the  storm  is  expressed  in 
seconds,  the  value  of  y^  will  be  given  in  the  column  y^  of 
Table  II  opposite  the  value  of  x'*  given  in  the  column  x". 
If,  now,  /  represents  the  ratio  of  the  storm  water  to  con- 
temporary rainfall,  as  given  by  Table  IV,  then  />»  will 
represent  the  contemporary  flow  per  acre,  or  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  storm  water  per  acre,  reaching  the  sewer  each 
second  during  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  duration  of  the 
storm.  Substituting  y^  for  its  equivalent  value  y  in  for- 
mula 3,  Art.  29,  and  multiplying  both  terms  of  the  equation 
by  /,  there  results 


/>!   =   /X 


a" 


x^f  -f  V' 

49.  Derived  ricw  per  Acre. — If  F  is  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  flow  per  acre  of  storm  water  entering  the  sewer, 
in  cubic  feet  per  second,  then 

F^fy,  (1) 

From  the  formula  of  the  preceding  article  we  may  write 

^// 


x"  +  b" 
Writing  the  values  of  a"  and  b"  from  formula  3,  Art.  29, 

jr''  + 3,600/ 
Substituting  the  values  of  a  and  b  from  formula  1,  Art.  31, 
,         2.25X3,600     ^   .  8,100  _  .ox 

jc'^  +  .3  X  3,600  ;i-"  4- 1,080  ^    ' 

This  formula  may  be  readily  solved  by  substituting  the 
values  of  /  and  x" ,     But,  for  any  value  of  x" ,  the  value  of 

the  expression     -  '^r— — ,  or>',,  may  betaken  directly  from 
x"  +  1,080 

Table  IT.     Hence,  for  a  storm  of  any  duration  x'\  the  value 

of  F,  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  will  be  given  by  formula  1  of 

this  article,  by  taking  the  value  of  /  from  Table  IV  and  the 

value  of  yx  from  Table  II. 
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30*     Flow  mt  Inlet, — If  /  is  tmkeii  to  i 


of  time,  im 
.fDost  remot 


for  tlie  storro  wmter  frocB  die 
of  Ae  dittrkt  to  radi  the  iaiet  o<  tte 
flow  of  tlie  se 


'^leweTp  tfnoi*  lor  tbe 
t  wiQ  equal  jr*  of  fotuiiila  3,  Art.  39,  and 


.atltemtal, 

IT  be  SQbsii*^ 


I 


ttttcd  for  jr"  m  fonsiala  2,  An*  49*  giTiB^  for  this 
tiielonnula 

^^    8,100/ 
/ +  1.080 
This   fofnmla  determix^es   the  feqoired  c^pmdtf  ol  ^m 
sewer  in  cmbtc  feet  per  seoood  at  its  upper  inlet. 

51,     FloMT  at  Points  Belo^wr  Inlet ^^ — For  deteTiDim&£ 
the  reqtiired  capadtj  of  iJie  sewer  at  any  ^ven  point  below 
the  inlet,  tbe  rate  of  flow  along  the  sewer  most  also  be  tmkeii 
iato  coosideration.     This  will  vary  with  the  fiBde  and  wiUi 
the  chaiacter  and  mze  of  the  condtiit;  it  may  be  determiEied 
by  applying  the  ordinary  hydraulic  fortnolas,  which  wOl  be 
considered  further  oo, 
Let   /  =  length  of  sewer,  in  feet,  from  inlet  to  point  mudm 
coosideratioo; 
V  =  average  velocity  of  flow  in  sewer,  in  feet  per 
second. 
Then     -  =  |tii^^<  ^  seconds*  required  for  water  to  flow 
I     from  inlet  to  point  under  consideration* 

i total  time,  in  seconds,  for  water  to  How  frotn 
most  remote  parts  of  district  to  point  under 
consideration. 


/+-  = 

V 


Now>  /  +  -  is  the  duration  of  that  storm  that  will  give  the 
p 

maximum  flow  of  storm  water  at  the  point  under  considera- 
tion (see  Art.  37)*  The  substitution  of  this  value  of  x"  in 
formula  2,  Art*  49,  gives,  for  this  condition, 

8J00/ 


F^ 


V 


This  is  the  most  rational  form  of  equation  for  the  required 
capacities  of  storm -water  sewers  that  has  yet  been  proposed, 
though  the  Dumerical  constants  may  not  apply  to  all  cases. 
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52.  Talbot's  rormula  for  the  Bate  of  Flow. — Pro- 
fessor Talbot  derived  a  formula  having  the  same  form  as 
that  given  in  the  preceding  article,  from  his  formula  for  the 
maximum  rate  of  ordinary  rainfall;  it  is  as  follows,  using 
the  same  notation  as  in  the  formula  just  given: 

^  6,300/ 

/  +  -  +  900 

V 

53.  Objection   to  Element   of   Time  in   Formula. 

The  objection  made  to  the  foregoing  formulas  is  that  they 
include  the  element  of  time.  But,  as  the  rate  of  rainfall 
varies  greatly  with  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  storm,  it 
seems  impossible  to  derive  a  rational  formula  for  this  pur- 
pose that  does  not  include  the  element  of  time.  As  the 
length  of  the  sewer  /,  from  the  inlet  to  the  point  under  con- 
sideration, is  always  known,  and,  by  assuming  dimensions, 
the  velocity  v  may  be  calculated  by  the  ordinary  formulas  of 

hydraulics,  the  value  -  may  be  readily  determined.     The 

V 

most  difficult  feature  in  applying  the  formula  is  to  determine 
satisfactorily  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  storm  water 
from  the  remote  parts  of  the  district  to  reach  the  sewer. 
This  period  of  time  /  may  be  determined  by  experiment,  or 
the  length  of  open  gutter  may  be  estimated,  and  a  velocity 
of  from  1  to  3  feet  per  second  assumed.  An  interval  of 
about  5  minutes  must  also  be  assumed  as  the  time  necessary 
for  the  water  to  get  into  the  gutter  from  the  point  where  it 
falls  on  the  ground.  Having  determined  the  value  of  /  for 
one  part  of  the  district,  then,  for  any  other  part,  it  may  be 
determined  by  proportion,  all  other  conditions  being  the 
same.  If  k  is  taken  to  represent  the  length,  in  feet,  of  the 
path  traversed  by  the  water  in  reaching  the  sewer,  the  time  / 
may  be  taken  directly  proportional  to  k, 

64.     Surface  Velocities  for  1-Per-Cent.  Slope. — The 

period  of  time  /,  in  seconds,  required  for  the  storm  water  to 
reach  the  sewer  may  also  be  approximately  estimated  as 
follows:  If  V,  denotes  the  average  velocity  of  the  surface  flow, 
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in  feet  per  second »  the  time  /  will  equal  -  .    The  value  of  k 

Vm 

is  known,  and  the  value  of  v^  may  be  approximately  deter- 
miced.  For  an  average  surface  slope  of  1  per  cent,,  that  is, 
for  a  fall  of  1  foot  in  100  feet,  the  approximate  effective 
surface  velocities  v^,  in  feet  per  second*  as  estimated  for 
different  characters  of  surface,  are  given  in  Table  V.  The 
values  given  in  this  table  do  not  represent  actual  velocities; 


TABLE  T 

EFFECTIVE    VELOCITIES    r^,    IN    FEET    PER    SECDNDt   FOR 
AN   AVERA6E    SURFACE    SLOPE    OF    1   PER   C£NT* 


Dttift 


: 


b 
C 

d 


Character  of  Surfsce 


Wood  las  ds  and  heavy  vegetable  growth  ,   , 

Pasture  lands  aod  meadows  .   .    , 

Smooth  lawns 

Firm  gravel  and  macadam . 

Rough  stone  pavements 

Ordinary  pavements    ,...,*,,... 

Good  pavements   ,,..,,.,.»... 

Perfect  pavement*!  and  gutters 

Asphait  pavements,  perfectly  paved  gut- 
ters, roofs,  troughs  I  and  similar  surface 
conduits    .,.,....,....,.. 


VttLocitl^i  v\ 


UM- 


mum 


1.60     2.40     a,oo 


Mean 


tbey  represent  the  effective  velocities,  that  is,  the  velocities 
that  the  water  would  need  to  have  in  order  to  reach  the  sewer 
in  the  same  length  of  time  that  it  actually  does»  if  it  flowed 
in  a  direct  line* 

Under  the  usual  conditions,  the  water  flows  to  the  sewer 
by  very  devious  courses  and  at  considerable  higher  veloci- 
ties than  those  given  in  the  table,  which  are  merely  rough 
approximations.  For  convenience,  these  values  will  be  used 
throughout  this  Section,  but  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on  In 
practice*    The  surface  velocities,  or  the  time  t,  should,  as  far 
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as  possible,  be  determined  by  experiment,  or  by  computation 
as  soon  as  the  surface  grades  are  known. 

55.  Surface  Velocities   for  Other  Slopes. — By  the 

slope  S,  expressed  as  a  per  cent.,  is  meant  the  fall  of  the  sur- 
face, in  feet,  in  each  100  feet  in  length  of  slope,  or  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  the  average  slope  with  the  horizon,  multi- 
plied by  100;  thus,  if  h  is  the  total  fall,  in  feet,  along  the 
path  kf  then 

e      100  A 

Having  obtained  the  surface  velocity  ior  a  slope  of  1  per 
cent.,  the  surface  velocity  Vs  for  any  other  slope  may  be 
obtained  by  proportion:  the  velocities  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  slopes,  all  other  conditions  being 
equal.  Hence,  if  5  is  expressed  as  a  per  cent.,  we  shall 
have  the  proportion 

Vi :  Vl  =  Vsi  V5, 

from  which  Vs  =  Vi  V5 

Consequently,  having  the  velocity  Vr  for  a  slope  of  1  per 
cent.,  to  find  the  velocity  v,  for  any  other  slope,  multiply  Vx 
by  the  square  root  of  the  slope.  It  is  evident  that  the  surface 
velocity  will  be  affected  by  the  form  as  well  as  by  the 
character  of  the  district. 

56.  Practical  Formula  for  the  Flow  per  Acre. — It 

will  be  noticed  that  the  period  of  time  /  required  for  the  water 
to  flow  to  the  sewer  is  equal  to 

1  =      ^ 
Vs         Vx  ^sS 
Substituting  the  latter  expression  for  /  in  the  formula  of 
Art.  61,  we  have 

^^_^8aog^__       (jj 

-  '^,-  +  -^  +  1,080 

v,SS      ^ 

If,  in  order  to  meet  special  conditions,  it  is  desired  to  use 
different  values  for  the  constants  a"  and  b"  in  the  equation 
for  the  rate  of  rainfall,  such  values  may  also  be  substituted 
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ford"  and  if  in  the  geaeral  fonn  of  this  formula,  which  is 
IS  follows: 


if- 


t«f 


*  +  £  +  *" 


(2) 


It  will  be  noticed  that  formala  2  is  simply  the  formnia 


eivea  in  Art*  48  witfa   the   expression 


substitnted 


lor^',  and  thai  fortnula  1  is  fortoula  2  of  Ait.  49*  with 
the  expression ^  +  -  substituted  for  jr".     Consequently, 

fonnola  1  may  readily  be  solved  by  first  finding  the  value 
ol  the  expression     ■  —  +  -.  which  is  equal  to  x*\  then  taking 

from  Table  II  the  value  of  y,  corresponding  to  this  value 
^or  JT^',  and  finally  taking  from  Table  IV  the  value  of  L 

Formula  1  will  herein  be  used  for  determining  the  required 
Capacities  for  storm- water  sewers.  As  thus  rationally  derived, 
it  is  a  practical  and  flexible  formula  for  this  purpose.  By 
Embracing  all  essential  conditions,  it  employs  all  acquired 
^aia  for  determining  the  flow,  and  becomes  a  safe  working 
formula,  permitting  the  inleUigent  exercise  of  judgment  and 
discretion  in  deciding  the  values  of  the  various  quantities, 
The  values  of  all  quantities  should  be  determined  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  The  values  of  /  and  v,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  when  possible;  the  correct  values  of 
^'and  /  may  be  readily  obtained. 

57,  The  exact  value  of  r  may  be  calculated  by  methods 
that  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  article*  For  prelimi- 
nary calculations,  however*  v  may  generally  be  assumed  to 
be  as  given  in  Table  VL 

The  designer  always  has  a  general  idea  of  the  sixe  of 
sewer  to  be  used;  from  that  size  and  the  grade,  an  appro- 
priate %mlue  of  V  can  be  taken  from  the  table.  For  con* 
venience»  the  velocities  given  in  this  table  will  be  used  here 
in  calculations,  A  slight  error  in  the  value  of  v  will  not 
greatly  aflfect  the  resultiog  value  of  /^    The  value  of  F  given 
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by  formula  1  of  Art.  56  will  be  the  flow  per  acre  in  cubic 
feet  per  second,  and  must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
acres  drained  in  order  to  give  the  total  flow  per  second  to 
be  provided  for. 

TABL.E  VI 

APPROXIMATE    VELOCITIES    OF    FLOW    IN    SEWER,    IN 

FEET    PER    SECOND.    TO    BE    ASSUMED    FOR 

DIFFERENT    GRADES 


5 

Grade 

Appearance 

Diameter 

of  Sewer 

Inches 

Velocity 
Feet  per 
Second 

Diameter 

of  Sewer 

Inches 

Velocity 
Feet  per 
Second 

I 

1:5,000 

Very  flat 

18 

i 

72 

2 

2 

1 : 1,000 

Flat 

18 

2 

72 

4 

3 

1 1500 

Moderately  flat 

12 

2 

36 

3.5 

4 

1 :  100 

Ordinary 

12 

4 

36 

8 

5 

1:10 

Steep 

8 

10 

12 

14 

6 

1:5 

Very  steep 

8 

17 

12 

30 

58.  Form  of  Drainagre  District. — Although  drainage 
districts  are  usually  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  most  dis- 
tricts are  approximately  rectangular,  and,  for  the  purposes  of 

estimating  the  storm-water 
flow,  may  generally  be  as- 
sumed to  be  rectangular, 
with  the  main  trunk  sewer 
extending  longitudinally 
through  the  middle  of  the 
district.  In  Fig.  4,  (a)  may 
represent  the  actual  form 
of  a  drainage  district  trib- 
utary to  the  main  drainage 
sewer  s.  In  computing  the 
required  capacity  of  the 
sewer,  however,  the  form 


I 


r*; 


Fig.  4 


of  the  district  may  generally  be  assumed  to  be  as  shown 
at  (d).  In  such  a  case,  the  length  /  of  the  sewer,  below  the 
upper  inlet  that  receives  water  from  a  remote  part  of  the 
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district,  may  be  taken  equal  to  the  length  of  the  district 
minus  d^  the  distance  from  the  inlet  to  the  upper  end  of  the 

district;  while  k  will  usually  be  equal  to  one-half  the  width 

of  the  district  at  its  upper  end^  as  shown. 

39.  Area  ,of  Bralnagre  District. — There  are  43,560 
square  feet  in  an  acre.  Hence,  the  number  ^-^  of  acres  in  the 
reciangular  drainage  district  shown  in  Fig,  4  {b)  will  be  given 

by  the  formula 

2kU  +  d)        kU^d) 


A  = 


(1) 


'43,560  21,780 

in  which  k  =  one-half  the  width,  in  feet;  I  -^  d  —  total  length 
of  drainage  district,  in  feet. 

It  is  evident  that  formula  1  will  give  approximately  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  drainage  district  shown  in  Fig.  A  (a). 
The  number  of  acres  in  a  given  district  may  usually  be 
roughly  approitimated  by  the  formula 

kl 


A  ^ 


(3) 


21,000 

If  the  flow  in  the  sewer  is  to  be  determined  at  some  point 
above  the  outlet,  then,  in  the  formulas  of  Arts,  51,  52,  56, 
and  59,  /  will  be  the  distance  from  the  inlet  to  the  point 
under  consideration. 

60*  Tlie  Total  Effluent.  As  Fis  the  flow  per  acre  in 
cubic  feet  per  second,  the  effluent  E,  or  total  flow  from  the 
district  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  will  be  equal  to  /'multiplied 
by  the  number  of  acres,  or  A  R  By  multiplying  together  the 
corresponding  terms  of  formula  1,  Art.  56,  and  formula  1, 
Art.  59,  and  writing  £  for  A  F,  the  following  formula  is 

obtained: 

£  ^  kU-hd)  ^  8,100/ 


21,780 


^^  +  -  +  1,080 


v,^S 


E  s=  total  effluent,  or  flow  from  entire  district,  in 
cubic  feet  per  second  (equal  to  capacity 
required  for  sewer); 

k  =  length  of  path  over  which  water  from  most 
remote  part  of  district  must  flow  to  sewer 
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inlet  (assumed  equal  to  one-half  the  width 

of  district); 
S  =  average  slope  of  surface  on  path  k,  in  feet 

per  hundred; 
/  =  length  of  sewer  from  inlet  to  point  at  which 

flow  is  to  be  determined; 
d  =  distance  from  upper  edge  of  district  to  inlet 

[Fig.  4(^)]; 
/  =  coefficient  of  storm  flow  (Table  IV); 
Vx  =  surface  velocity  for  an  average  slope  of  1  per 

cent.  (Table  V); 
V  =  mean  velocity  in  sewer  (Table  VI). 

This  is  a  general  working  formula  for  the  required  capacity 
of  a  storm-water  sewer.  It  will,  however,  be  well  to  note 
that,  if  the  district  is  very  irregular,  the  number  of  acres 
contained  in  it  will  not  be  correctly  given  by  formula  1, 
Art.  59,  which  will  also  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  formula 
given  in  this  article.  In  such  a  case,  the  flow  per  acre  F 
should  be  calculated  by  formula  1,  Art.  56,  and  the  result 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  district,  as  calcu- 
lated from  measurement  or  other  available  information.  The 
latter  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  distance  ^,  or  path  of  the 
water  flowing  over  the  surface  to  the  sewer  inlet,  which  in 
Fig.  4  (d)  is  shown  equal  to  one-half  the  width  of  the  district, 
is  not  usually  of  nearly  so  great  a  length.  The  two  lines 
marked  k  in  the  figure  would,  in  most  instances,  represent 
the  positions  of  branch  sewers.  In  such  cases,  the  length  Jt 
of  the  path  of  the  surface  flow  would  usually  be  the  distance 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  longer  branch  to  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  district,  which  would  generally  be  equal  to  the 
distance  d.  For  simplicity  in  the  problems,  the  path  k  of  the 
surface  flow  is  assumed  as  shown  in  Fig.  4  (d). 

Example.— In  a  rectanj^ular  suburban  drainage  district,  roughly 
paved  with  stone  pavement  (class  (f)y  having  an  average  slope  toward 
the  sewer  of  2  feet  in  1(K),  and  in  which  the  distances  Jt,  /,  and  (f  are 
(j»M),  r),()(K),  and  2H()  feet,  respectively,  what  will  be  the  required  capacity, 
iu   cubic   feet   per  second,    at   the   lower  end   of  a  storm-water  sewer 


drdmQg  the  district,  assuming  a  value  of  4  feet  per  second  for  v,  aad 

niiag  for  /and  i*j  the  mean  values  given  for  class rf in  Tables  IV  and  V? 

Solution. — The  mean  value  of  f,  as  given  for  class  d  in  Table  IV, 
Is  .24,  while  frora  Table  V,  the  mean  value  of  Vi  for  the  same  class  is 
♦flO.    Hence»  hy  the  formula  of  this  article^ 

8.100  X  M 


_  660  X  (5,000+280) 
^  "  21,780  ^ 


660 


.60  X  V2 
=  100.2  cu.  ft.  |>eT  sec,     Aiis, 


+  ^V^  + 1,080 


KXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE 

KoTit,— In  tlie  folloTvine  examples,  in  order  lo  avoid  confusEon,  the  value  a  of  f  And 
v^  nipd  will  Alweys  be  the  nn^Hn  valtiea  for  the  clas»  de^^if^ated.  as^  zi^^n  in  Tnbles 
iVaDdV-  Th«  value  of  t- will  be  asBumed  ma  given  in  Tabic  Vr.  Uistnels  will  be 
uiumed  to  b«  rectaoffutar;  and,  In  each  case,  the  outlet  of  the  flcwer  will  be  cons^d* 
cred  to  be  at  ttie  tower  edRB  of  tbe  d^Rtrkt.  The  Cot«l  diictiai]£a  will  generally  be 
utpretHed  to  tlie  nearest  tenth  of  a  cubic  EooL 

1.  If,  as  iu  the  example  just  given,  the  distances  A^,  /,  and  d  remain 
equal  to  OfiO,  5,000,  and  280  feet*  respectively,  but  the  character  of  the 
Strict  and  surface  is  assumed  to  correspond  to  class  A  Tables  IV  and  V^ 
while  V  is  taken  as  in  class  d.  Table  VI,  and  5  is  taken  as  10  feet 
per  hundred,  what  will  be  the  required  capacity  of  the  sewer  at  its 
outlet?  Ans.  246.2  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 

2.  For  the  same  conditions  as  in  example  1^  what  will  be  the  flow 
per  acre?  Ans.  L539  cu*  ft.  per  sec* 

3.  What  will  be  the  discharge  of  the  sewer  considered  in  examples 

I  and  2  at  a  point  2,640  feet  above  the  outlet? 

Ads.  149. 1  ca.  ft.  per  sec. 

4.  If,  for  the  same  district,  the  character  of  the  surface  is  taken  to 
correspond  to  class  c,  v  is  taken  as  in  class  a,  and  5  is  taken  as  .25, 
what  will  be  the  maximum  discharge  at  the  outlet  of  the  sewer? 

Ans.  33.9  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 

%.  In  a  dtrainage  dtstrtct  4,000  feet  long  and  4,S56  feet  wide,  Ihe 
upper  inlet  to  the  sewer  is  200  feet  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  district. 

II  /and  t',  are  taken  as  in  class  e,  z/  as  in  class  b^  and  S  is  taken  as 
dfeel  per  huadred^  what  will  be  the  maximum  discharge  at  the  outlet? 

Ans.  306.0  cm.  fl.  per  aec. 


OTHER    FORMULAS    FOR    KFTLUENT 

61,  Buerkll's  Formula. — Various  other  formulas  have 
been  proposed  for  the  capacities  of  storm-water  sewers*  Of 
these,  the  formula  proposed  by  Buerkli,  a  German  authority, 
is  probably  the  most  reliable;  it  may  be  written  as  follows: 


=/.-Vf 


in  which  F  =  flow  of  storm  water  per  acre,  m  cubic  feet  per 
second; 
St  —  average    surface    slope    (presumably  toward 
and  along  the  drain),  in  feet  per  ihmtmnd 
ieei  through  drainage  district; 
A  =  area  of  drainage  district,  in  acres; 
/,  —  coefficient  relating  to  "the  proportion  of  rain- 
fall that  will  reach  the  sewer**; 
r,  =  coefficient    representing   rate   of    rainfalU  in 
inches  per  hour,  ** during  period  of  greatest 
intensity  of  rain.*' 
As  Sx  is  the  average  slope  or  fall  of  the  surface  in  feet 
in  1,000  feet,  it  will  always  be  equal  to  ten  times  the  average 
slope  expressed  in  feet  in  100  feet;  that  isj  5,  —  10  S,     See 
Art.  55. 

62.     Yalaes  of  Coefficients  In  Biierkll's  Formula. 

To  the  coefficient  /,  in  the  Buerkli  formula  are  given  values 
ranging  from  .31  in  rural  districts  and  suburbs  to  .75  in  cities 
well  built  up,  with  a  mean  value  of  .62;  for  purposes  of  com* 
parison.  as  applied  to  various  classes  of  districts,  assumed 
values  of  A  are  given  In  the  last  column  of  Table  IV.  When 
not  otherwise  specified,  a  mean  value  of  .625  will  be  used 
here.  By  mean  value  is  here  meant  that  value  which  best 
represents  the  most  usual  conditions. 

The  quantity  r^  though  commonly  stated  as  the  rate  of 
rainfall  during  the  greatest  downpour,  has  been  shown  to  be 
scarcely  more  than  an  arbitrary  coefficient.  In  climates 
where  the  intensity  of  rainfall  varies  greatly  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  storm,  it  ts  necessary,  in  using  r^  to  fix  on  t 
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definite  length  of  time  as  represent  in  gf  the  duration  of  a 
typtcal  stomit  and  this  is  equivalent  to  arbitrarily  fixing  the 
value  of  r,.     When  tbe  length  of  a  typical  storm  has  been 
decided  on,  the  value  ol  r,  will  be  the  same  as  the  value  o(  y 
fiven  by  formula   1^  Art.  29*  or,  generally,  the  same  as 
given  in  Table  II.     In  using  the  Buerkli  formula^  the  Euro- 
pean practice  is  to  give  n   values   ranging    from    1.75   to 
2o  inches  per  hour»  but  recent  American  practice  gives  r^ 
^'^luesof  from  2  to  3,5.  and  even  higher,  for  sewers  designed 
lo  carry   all   the  storm  water.     In  St.    Louis,   Missouri,   a 
^^Jue  of  .75  for  /*  and  values  for  rj  varying  from  3.02,  for  a 
district  containing  100  acres»  to  3.51,  for  a  district  containing 
**00o  acres,  were  used.     Observations  taken  in  Rochester, 
iVe^  York,  of  rain  storms  lasting  less  than  1  hour  indicate 
^^^t,  for  the  conditions  in  that  city,  storms  lasting  51  min- 
"^^s  give  the  greatest  flow.     For  storms  of  this  duration,  the 
^'^lue  of  r»,  taken  equal  to  y  as  given  by  formula  1,  Art*  31, 
^^'»11  be  1.96,  or.  say,  2.     A  value  of  2J5,  which  is  about 
^^^  mean  of  American  practice,  will  be  taken  here  for  n, 

€»3*     The  Total  Effluent. — If  both  terms  of  the  formula 

*^  Art*  61  are  multiplied  by  A^  the  number  of  acres  drained^ 
^^d  if  in  the  first  member  E  is  written  for  A  F^  the  value  of 
*^e  total  effluent  £"  will  be  as  follows: 


£=  f.r.A^^  -  f.n^lS^' 


(1) 


If  both  members  of  formula  1  are  divided  by  /,  r„  there 

>"esults 


hr. 


(2) 


In  Table  VII,  the  values  of  the  expression  ^5*1  ^V  which 
will  be  denoted  by  r,  are  tabulated  for  various  slopes  S^  and 
areas  A. 

Replacing  SS^A*  by  e,  formula  2  may  be  written  in  the 
fonn 

E^f.r.e  (3) 

in  which  the  value  of  ^  is  to  be  taken  from  Table  VII,  while 
the  values  of  /,  and  rt  will  remain  as  before, 
I3a— 17 
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Buerkli  fixes  the  greatest  necessary  capacity  of  storm- 
water  sewers  as  .86  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second  per  acre. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  general  approximation.  The 
required  capacity  may  be  greatly  affected  by  the  varying 
conditions  relating  to  different  cases,  such  as  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  district  and  the  character  and  slope  of  its  sur- 

TABL.B  Vn 
VALUES    OP    e.    OR    ^fsTA^ 


Acres  -  A 

Si  =  2.5 

5, -5 

S\  "lo 

A -IS 

^.-» 

Si'zs 

5i-50 

5i-ioo 

40 

20.00 

23.78 

28.28 

31.30 

33.64 

'   35.57 

42.29 

50.30 

6o 

27.10 

32.24 

38.34 

42.43 

45.59 

48.21 

57.33 

68.17 

8o 

33.64 

40.00 

47.57 

52.64 

56.57 

59.81 

71.13 

84.59 

lOO 

39.76 

47.29 

56.23 

62.23 

66.87 

70.71 

84.09 

100.00 

120 

45.59 

54.22 

64.47 

71.35 

76.67 

81.07 

96.41 

114.65 

i6o 

56.57 

67.27 

80.00 

£8.53 

95.14 

100.60 

119.63 

142.26 

200 

66.87 

79.53 

94.57 

104.66 

112.47 

118.92 

141.42 

168.18 

300 

90.64 

107.79 

128.19 

141.86 

152.44 

161. 19 

191.68 

227.95 

400 

112.47 

133.74 

15905 

176.02 

189.15 

200.00 

237.84 

282.84 

500 

132.96 

158.09 

188.02 

208.09 

223.61 

236.44 

281.17 

334.37 

600 

152.44 

181.28 

215.58 

238.58 

256.37 

271.08 

322.37 

383.37 

800 

189.15 

224.92 

267.^ 

296.03 

318. II 

336.36 

400.00 

475-68 

1,000 

223.61 

265.90 

316.23 

349.96 

376.06 

397.64 

472.87 

562.34 

1,200 

256.37 

304.84 

362.57    401.24 

431.17 

455.90 

542.16 

644.74 

1,500 

303.08 

360.39 

428.62 

474.34  509.71 

538.96 

640.93 

762.20 

2,000 

376.06 

447-21 

531.83 

588.57  632.46 

668.74 

795.27 

945-74 

2,500 

444.57 

528.68 

628.72 

695.79  747.67 

790.57 

940.15 

1,118.03 

face.  The  Buerkli  formula  is  an  attempt  to  embrace  these 
conditions,  and  is  one  of  the  best  formulas  that  have  been 
proposed.  It  approximately  involves  most  of  the  conditions 
materially  affecting  the  effluent,  and,  when  used  intelligently, 
may  be  relied  on  to  give  reasonably  accurate  results.  The 
formula,  however,  does  not  take  the  form  of  the  district 
into  account. 

64.     McMatli  Formula:  St.  Liouis. — A  formula  similar 
in  form  to  the  Buerkli  formula,  except  for  the  index  of  the 
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root,  was  derived  from  conditions  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Por  the  Row  per  acre,  it  may  be  written  thus; 

/^=/.r.^  (1) 

or,  for  the  total  effluent,  ^^ 

E  ^  f^r.ilS'A^         (2) 

in  which  all  letters  represent  the  same  values  as  in  the 
formula  given  in  Art.  61,  and  formula  1,  Art,  63,  As  the 
formula  was  use4  in  St,  Louis,  r,  was  taken  equal  to  2.75, 
In  that  city,  sewers  baling  a  capacity  less  than  that  given 
by  this  formula,  with  values  of  .75,  2,75,  and  15  used  for 
/„  ri,  and  5",,  respectively,  are  known  to  be  overtaxed.  It  is 
stated  that,  with  the  proper  %^alues  substituted  for  the 
coefficients^  the  Buerkli  formula  will  give  results  correspond- 
ing as  well  with  the  conditions  observed  in  St*  Louis  as  the 
McMath  formula, 

65.     Board    of    Sanitary    Eni^liieerst    Washington, 

The  formula  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Sanitary  Engineers, 
appointed  to  report  on  the  sewerage  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Art,  27),  is  as  follows: 

£  =  5,886-^*  (1) 

in  which     E  =  total  effluent  from  district  drained; 
A  =  the  number  of  acres  in  district. 
This  formula  is  equivalent  to  the  Buerkli  formula,  with 
values  of  J 5,  3.51,  and  25  used  for  /„  r^  and  St,  respect- 
ively.    It  may,  thereforei  be  readily  used  in  connection  with 
Table  VI L 

The  recent  practice  in  the  city  of  Washington  is  to  provide 
capacities  for  the  storm-water  sewers  sufficient  to  carry  the 
flow  given  by  the  following  formulas: 
For  areas  of  10  acres  or  less, 

i^:  =  3  ^  (2) 

For  areas  of  from  10  to  60  acres, 

E^2A  (3> 

For  areas  o!  more  than  60  acres, 


5.293  A^ 


(4> 
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Example. — For  the  example  solved  in  Art.  60,  what  will  be  the  total 
flow  or  effluent  as  given  by  the  Buerkli  formula,  assuming  for  ri  a  value 
of  2.50  and  for/i  and  Si  values  corresponding  to  those  assumed  for  /  and  5, 
respectively,  in  that  example? 

Solution. — The  number  of  acres  in  the  district,  as  given  by  formula  1, 
Art.  69,  is 

660  X  (5,0004-280)     -^ 

— 2t;78o ^^ 

The  slope  5  is  2  ft.  in  100,  and,  consequently,  the  slope  5i,  1,000,  is 
10X2=20.  From  Table  VII,  the  value  of  e,  for  a  district  containing 
160  acres  and  having  a  surface  slope  of  20,  is  95.14.  As  given  in  Table  IV, 
the  value  of /i  for  class  d  is  .44.     Hence,  by  formula  3,  Art.  63, 

£  =  .44  X  2.50  X  95. 14  =  104.65,  or,  say,  105  cu.  ft.  per  sec.    Ans. 


EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

Note. — The  following  examples  relate  to  those  given  in  Art.  60.  When  not  other- 
wise stated,  they  are  to  be  solved  by  the  Buerkli  formula  for  the  conditions  given  in  those 
examples.  The  values  of /i  will  be  taken  as  given  for  the  various  classes  <^  districts  in 
Table  IV;  the  value  of  Si  will  be  taken  as  ten  times  the  value  stated  for  5,  and,  when 
not  otherwise  stated,  the  value  of  n  will  be  taken  as  2.75. 

1.  What  will  be  the  total  flow,  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  from  the  dis- 
trict described  in  example  1  ?  Ans.  224.5  cu.  ft. 

2.  What  will  be  the  required  discharge  for  example  3^ 

Ans.  145.4  cu.  ft. 

3.  ^What  will  be  the  total  effluent  for  the  conditions  stated  in  exam- 
ple 4,  in  cubic  feet  per  second?  Ans.  58.3  cu.  ft. 

4.  What  will  be  the  total  effluent  from  the  same,  in  cubic  feet  p>er 
second,  assuming  the  value  of  ri  to  be  1.75?  Ans.  37.1  cu.  ft. 

5.  For  the  district  described  in  example  5,  what  will  be  the  total  flow 
per  second,  assuming  a  value  of  2.50  for  ri?  Ans.  309.2  cu.  ft. 
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QUANTITY  OF  SEWAGE  IN   SEPARATE 
SYSTEM 

66.     Oeneral    Considerations,  ^The   design    of    the 

sewers  of  a  separate  system  is  based  on  the  quantity  of 
sewage  delivered  to  each  sewer  or  branch  by  the  district 
tributary  to  it  The  capacity  of  the  system  may  also  be 
affected  by  certain  conditions  of  subsoil  and  ground  water. 
An  endeavor  should  be  made  so  to  construct  the  sewers  that 
they  shall  be  water-tight  and  allow  no  infiltration  of  ground 
water.  It  is  difficult  to  do  this,  particularly  where  quicksand 
and  water-bearing  porous  soils  are  found;  experience  shows 
that,  even  with  careful  oversight  and  reasonably  good  work, 
sewers  laid  in  such  soils  often  gather  a  considerable  amount 
of  ground  water,  and  it  is  wise  to  make  some  allowance  for 
this  in  determining  the  required  capacity  of  the  sewers. 
Cases  have  occurred  where  a  lack  of  this  precaution  has 
resulted  in  the  entire  capacity  of  the  sewers  being  taken  up 
by  ground  water  that  percolated  through  the  joints,  leaving 
no  capacity  for  sewage. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  lay  tile  drains  in  the  trenches 
with  the  sewers,  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  draining 
the  subsoil.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  usual  to  discharge  the 
die  drains  at  a  separate  outlet,  if  convenient.  If.  however, 
no  such  outlet  can  be  found,  and  the  drains  discharge  into 
the  sewers  at  manholes,  provision  should  be  made  for  this 
added  flow  in  proportioning  the  sizes  of  the  sewers.  No 
rule  can  be  given  for  determining  the  amount  of  subsoil 
water  that  may  be  added  to  the  flow  in  either  of  these  two 
ways.  For  8-inch  pipes^  it  runs  from  5,000  gallons  per  mile 
per  day  to  25,000  gallons  or  more.  It  can  only  be  deter- 
mined approximately  from  previous  experience  in  similar 
cases  and  from  what  knowledge  can  be  secured  as  to  the 
subsurface  conditions. 
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67«    Sewage  Dtschaitfe  and   Water   Supply. — The 

available  records  of  sewer  gaugingfs  for  American  cities  are 
not  suiScient  to  indicate  accurately  the  quantity  of  sewage 
per  capita  that  must  be  provided  for.  Records  of  water 
supply,  however,  are  abundant,  and,  since  the  sewer  gaugings 
that  have  been  made  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  sewage 
from  a  given  district  is  somewhat  less  than  the  quantity  of 
water  consumed  by  its  inhabitants,  the  statistics  of  water 
supply  are  useful  and  are  the  main  factor  in  estimating  the 
sewage  discharge. 

In  using  the  records  of  a  public  water  supply  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  must  be  remembered  that  often  there  are  factories 
that  have  a  private  water  supply,  and  these  may  often  dis- 
charge a  considerable  volume  of  sewage,  which  should  be 
provided  for.  The  provision  necessary  for  subsoil  water  has 
already  been  referred  to.  That  the  amount  of  actual  sewage 
will  generally  be  less  than  the  water  supply  will  be  evident 
when  it  is  considered  that  all  the  water  used  for  sprinkling,  and 
some  of  that  used  for  cleaning,  either  soaks  into  the  ground 
or  evaporates.  In  manufacturing  districts,  also,  considerable 
quantities  of  water  are  used  that  do  not  reach  the  sewers. 

68,  Average    Rate   of    Water   Consumption. — In 

Water  Supply,  Part  1,  may  be  found  a  discussion  of  the 
variation  of  water  consumption  for  different  times.  It  is 
there  shown  that  the  average  rate  of  water  consumption  in 
American  cities  having  a  population  varying  from  10,000  to 
100,000  is  probably  not  much  below  100  gallons  per  capita 
a  day.  The  average  tor  large  cities  is  generally  somewhat 
greater  than  for  small  cities.  Cities  that  are  well  supplied 
with  water  meters  have  an  average  as  low  as  30  gallons,  and 
some  of  the  larger  cities  with  abundant  water  supply  use 
200  jjallons  or  more.  European  cities  use  about  one-half  or 
two-thirds  as  much  as  American  cities. 

69.  Variations  in  the  Water  Con8unii>ttoii  and 
8owag:e  Flow. — The  foregoing  statements  relate  to  the 
average  daily  water  consumption  and  the  corresponding 
sewage  discharge.     It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
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llie  consumption  of  water,  aiid,  consequently,  the  discharge 

of  sewage  vary  greatly. 

la  the  design  of  sewerage  systems,  two  periods  of  flue* 
luation  must  be  considered;  namely,  the  daily  fiuctuations 
during  the  year,  giving  what  is  called  the  day  maximum^  and 
the  hourly  fiuctuations  during  the  day»  giving  what  is  known 
as  the  hour  maximum.  The  hourly  fluctuations  generally 
occur  with  a  considerable  degree  of  regularity,  while  the  daily 
fluctuations  are  less  regular.  There  are  also  well-defined 
weekly  fluctuations,  the  consumption  being  generally  greater 
on  Monday  than  on  other  days  of  the  week.  The  hourly 
fluctuations  in  the  water  consumption  and  sewage  discharge 
generally  occur  at  rather  regular  periods  during  the  24  hours* 
The  maximum  rate  is  generally  reached  an  hour  or  so  before 
noon,  and  may  attain  a  rate  one  and  one-half  times  the  mean 
hourly  rate,  and  in  extreme  cases  even  a  much  higher  rate* 

There  are  generally  two  periods  of  excessive  water  con- 
sumption during  the  year,  either  of  which  may  be  the  max- 
imum. One  period  occurs  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
ihe  other  during  the  warm,  dry  period  that  generally  comes 
in  laie  summer.  The  maximum  of  the  cold  weather  is  the 
one  that  principally  affects  the  sewage  discharge.  In  severe 
weather,  faucets  are  left  running  to  prevent  freezing,  thus 
making  considerable  waste*  These  and  other  conditions 
present  during  cold  weather  will,  in  most  cases,  produce  the 
maximum  rate  of  water  consumption  during  the  year. 
Nearly  the  entire  volume  of  this  cold-weather  maximum  will 
enter  the  sewer.  During  the  maximum  of  the  warm  and  dry 
weather,  much  water  will  be  used  for  sprinkling  and  similar 
purposes;  this  water,  being  absorbed  by  the  ground  and  atmos- 
phere, will  not  reach  the  sewer.  The  daily  average  for  the 
maximum  day  may  be  50  per  cent.,  and  in  extreme  cases  more 
than  75  per  cent,,  higher  than  the  mean  daily  rate  for  the  yean 

70.     Quantity  of  Sewapre  as  Dftermlued  by  Actuitl 

KMe«»tiremeiit.— Probably  no  taniimwus  record  of  sewage 
flow  that  would  be  serviceable  in  proportioning  the  size  of 
sewers  of  the  separate  system  can  be  found.     Records  have 
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been  kept  for  limited  periods,  but  in  many  cases  the  sewag^e 
has  been  diluted  with  ground  water  to  a  degree  that  could 
not  well  be  determined,  and  the  records  have  but  a  limited 
usefulness  as  a  basis  for  sewer  design. 

In  Fig.  6,  taken  from  ''Engineering  News,**  is  a  graphic 
record  of  sewer  gaugings  that  were  taken  for  24  hours  at 
about  10-minute  intervals.  These  observations  were  made 
on  February  7  and  8,  1902,  in  fairly  cold  weather  and  in  a 
northern  American  city.  The  soil  in  which  the  sewers  lie  is 
a  dense  clay,  and  probably  no  subsoil  water  was  mixed  with 
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the  sewage.  The  diagram  fairly  represents  the  variations  in 
sewage  discharge  for  that  time  and  place,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  typical  cold-weather  diagram,  where  water  is  allowed  to 
run  at  night  to  prevent  freezing. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results: 

Maximum  rate  ....  35.28  cubic  feet  per  minute 
Average  rate  ....  28.78  cubic  feet  per  minute 
Minimum  rate     ....    22.15  cubic  feet  per  minute 

Taking    the    average    rate    as    100,    the    rates    were   as 
follows: 

Maximum  rate 125 

Average  rate 100 

Minimum  rate 77 
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Fig.  6,  from  Ogden*s  **  Sewer  Design,"  shows  a  similar 
record  for  four  successive  days,  made  at  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  in  the  summer  of  1893.  The  diagram  is  fairly  typical 
of  ordinary  conditions.  The  heavy  horizontal  line  shows  the 
average  flow. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results: 

Maximum  rate     ....    20.5  cubic  feet  per  minute 

Average  rate 12.7  cubic  feet  per  minute 

Minimum  rate      ....      6.2  cubic  feet  per  minute 
Taking  the  average  rate  as  100,  the  rates  were: 

Maximum  rate 162 

Average  rate 100 

Minimum  rate 49 

71,  The  common  practice  among  American  engineers  is 
to  proportion  the  sewers  of  the  separate  system  so  that, 
when  running  half  full,  they  will  discharge  a  quantity  of 
sewage  equal  to  the  maximum  hourly  water  consumption, 
this  maximum  being  taken  equal  to  1.5  times  the  average. 
The  remaining  capacity  is  reserved  for  extreme  variations 
in  flow  and  for  the  passage  of  air  for  ventilation.  The 
conditions  of  flow  are  then  as  follows: 

Average  daily  flow,  100  per  cent.;  sewer  one-third  full. 

Average  maximum  daily  flow,  150  per  cent.;  sewer  one- 
half  full. 

Total  capacity  of  sewer,  300  per  cent.;  sewer  full. 

The  average  daily  flow  is  assumed  to  be  such  as  may 
reasonably  be  expected  when  .the  territory  is  fairly  well 
developed  and  the  buildings  all  connected  with  the  sewers. 

Example.— What  capacity  should  the  main  sewer  of  *a  city  of 
2r>,()(H)  population  have,  the  water  consumption  being  85  gallons  per 
head  each  day,  assuming  the  sewer  to  be  flowing  half  full? 

Solution.— The  total  water  consumption  is  25,000  X  85  =  2,125,000 
gal.    per    day.     The    discharge    from    the    sewer   is   2,125,000  X  1.50 
=  3,187,500  gal.   per  day.     Reducing  this  quantity  to  cubic  feet  per 
second,  the  capacity  of  the  sewer  is  found  to  be 
3,1H7,5(X)  ,  ^         , 

7T48x24X(iOX60  =  '^-^""-^'-P^'^-     ^* 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  PLANS  FOR 
SEWERAGE  SYSTEMS 

1,  General  ConsJderntlons, — The  sewers  of  a  town 
should  be  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  and  according  to  such  a 
system  as  will  best  conform  to  the  topography  of  the  sur- 
face, and  fulfil  the  requirements  for  efficient  sewerage*  In 
most  cases,  the  grades  of  the  sewers  should,  in  a  general 
way,  conform  to  the  slope  of  the  surface.  In  dividing  the 
territory  of  a  city  into  sewer  districts,  and  laying  out  the 
main  sewers,  no  definite  plan  can  be  rigidly  followed.  Cer- 
tain methods  of  dividing  the  territory  and  laying  out  the 
systems  of  sewers,  however,  may  be  recognized  by  their 
general  and  characteristic  features.  The  five  more  prom- 
inent of  these  will  now  be  noticed.  They  will  here  be 
designated  as  the  perpendutiiar,  iniercepiing^  (an,  Mont,  and 
radial  plans, 

2.  Perpendicular  Plan. — Where  a  city  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  a  body  of  water,  or  is  divided  by  a  stream  of 
water  flowing  through  it,  the  area  is  generally  l^id  out  into 
a  number  of  districts  having  entirely  distinct  systems.  Each 
district  has  its  trunk  sewer»  which  has  a  direction  approxi- 
inately  perpendicular  to  the  body  of  water  into  which  it 
discharges^  and,  generally,  a  number  of  branch  sewers 
discharging  into  the  trunk  sewer. 

This  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  L  It  is  assumed  that  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  town  slopes  rapidly  toward  the  river  and 

Cff0rrtgktHt  *y  fni^rn&twnal  Ti^tbmk  Company.     Entered  at  Sfaiwntn*  AfmIL  i 
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^Iso  geotly  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  riveri  as 
shown  by  the  contour  lines*  The  town  is  shown  completely 
^ewered  by  means  of  tmok  sewers  running  down  nearly 
every  street  leading  to  the  river*  The  districts  tributary  to 
Some  of  the  trunk  sewers  are  of  considerable  extent,  while 
those  tributary  to  others  are  sroalh  The  course  of  the  sewer 
is,  in  each  case,  governed  by  the  inclination  of  the  surface 
and  by  other  local  conditions*  Although  towns  are  not  gen- 
erally sewered  as  closely  and  completely  as  here  shown,  the 
figure  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  fairly  complete  per- 
pendicular system. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  giving  sewers  of  the 
shortest  length  and  smallest  section  possible  to  any  locality 
to  w^hich  it  is  adaptable*  It  is  generally  not  only  the  cheap- 
est but  also  the  most  convenient  plan,  and  is  the  one  usually 
adopted  by  a  town  before  any  complete  system  is  designed. 
The  principal  disadvantage  of  the  plan  is  the  pollution,  withio 
the  limits  of  the  town,  of  the  stream  or  other  body  of  water 
ioio  which  the  sewage  is  discharged. 

3#  loterceptlu^  Plan. — The  intercepting  plan  is  simi- 
lar to  the  perpendicular  plan,  except  that  large  sewers, 
called  Ititerceptliig  se^wers,  are  constructed  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  or  body  of  water  to  intercept  the  sewage 
discharged  by  the  sewers  of  the  perpendicular  plan  and  con- 
vey ii  to  an  outlet  below  the  city,  or  to  suitable  points  for 
treatment.  This  removes  the  disadvantages  of  the  perpen- 
dicular plan*  While  the  intercepting  plan  is  not  generally 
the  best  plan  possible  for  a  given  district  where  the  entire 
system  can  be  designed  and  constructed  new,  it  is  usually 
the  best  plan  to  adopt  where  portions  of  the  system  have 
been  previously  constructed,  or  as  a  modification  of  the  per- 
pendicular plan.  The  perpendicular  plan  shown  in  Fig.  1  is 
ihowD  in  Pig.  2  modified  to  the  intercepting  plan, 

4*  Fan  Plan* — In  some  cases,  the  sewage  from  an  entire 
city  may  be  conveyed  to  a  single  outlet  by  means  of  a  num* 
ber  of  converging  trunk  sewers  and  their  various  branches. 
The  form  of  the  entire  system  will  somewhat  approximate 
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the  form  of  a  fan,  or  the  skeleton  'of  a  leaf.  This  plan  is 
especially  adaptable  to  a  city  having  a  surface  contour  some- 
what of  the  general  form  of  a  basin.  In  such  a  case,  the 
district  comprising  the  center  of  the  city  is  usually  much 
larger  than  the  others.  The  plan  is  also  adaptable  to  other 
forms  of  surface. 

The  fan  plan  is,  generally,  a  somewhat  more  direct  system 
than  the  intercepting  plan,  and  leads  to  practically  the  same 
results.     It  is  the  plan  best  adapted  to  average  conditions. 

In  Fig.  3,  the  fan  plan  is  shown  applied  to  the  same  town 
to  which  the  perpendicular  and  intercepting  plans  are  shown 
applied  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  In  this  plan,  however,  the  general 
slope  of  the  surface  is  assumed  to  take  the  form  of  a  half 
basin  sloping  from  every  direction  toward  the  point  a,  as 
shown  by  the  contour  lines. 

5.  Zone  Plan. — The  zone  plan  is  adaptable  to  a  city 
in  which  the  surface  consists  of  a  series  of  plateaus;  these 
generally  rise  in  successive  steps,  the  highest  being  the  one 
most  remote  from  the  watercourse.  Each  plateau  has  its 
own  distinct  system,  which  may  be  either  on  the  fan  or  on 
the  intercepting  plan.  The  different  systems  may  be  con- 
nected for  flushing  purposes.  A  very  great  advantage  of 
this  system  is  that  it  diverts  the  water  and  sewage  of  the 
upper  plateaus  away  from  the  lower  portions  of  the  city, 
thereby  obviating  the  danger  of  flooding.  In  Fig.  4,  this 
plan  is  shown  applied  to  the  same  town  to  which  the  other 
plans  have  been  applied  in  the  three  preceding  figures.  The 
general  form  of  the  surface  assumed  in  this  case  is  shown 
by  the  contour  lines. 

6.  Radial  Plan. — In  the  radial  plan,  the  city  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  sectors,  corresponding  somewhat 
to  sectors  of  a  circle,  and  the  sewage  from  each  sector  is 
carried  from  the  center  outwards.  The  position  of  the  trunk 
sewer  in  each  sector  is  approximately  that  of  a  radial  line. 
This  plan  is  adaptable  to  a  city  whose  greatest  elevation  is 
in  the  central  part;  for  a  large  city  having  such  form  of 
surface,  it  is  generally  the  best  plan. 
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One  g^reat  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  sewers  are 
all  small  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  become  larger  only 
as  their  distances  from  the  center  become  greater.  More- 
over, the  sewers  in  the  center  of  the  city  will  generally 
be  of  as  great  capacity  as  will  be  required  for  a  very  long 
time.  As  the  city  grows,  it  will  generally  be  sufficient 
to  extend  the  sewers  outwards  with  enlarged  sections. 
The  old  sewers  will  generally  be  of  sufficient  capacity, 
as  there  will  be  no  important  extensions  of  branch  sewers 
above. 

In  the  plans  described  in  previous  articles,  the  trunk 
sewers  either  must  be  designed  with  capacity  sufficient  for 
future  requirements,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately,  or  must  be  from  time  to  time  enlarged  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sewage  from  new  lines  of  tributary  branches, 
which  must  be  added  as  the  city  grows  and  new  districts  are 
annexed.  If  a  trunk  sewer  is  designed  with  a  capacity  suffi- 
cient for  the  estimated  future  requirements,  it  will  be  much 
more  expensive  than  required  for  present  purposes;  and, 
moreover,  the  growth  of  the  city  may  be  such  as  to  exceed 
the  estimated  requirements  and  necessitate  the  construction 
of  new  sewers.  These  new  sewers,  being  trunk  sewers,  and 
being  generally  in  or  near  the  center  of  the  city,  will  be 
expensive  in  their  construction,  for  each  of  the  plans  now 
under  consideration  involves  the  conveying  of  more  or  less 
sewage  from  the  outskirts  directly  through  the  center  of  the 
city.  The  limits  of  a  city  may  be  extended  indefinitely,  and 
the  volume  of  sewage  from  the  outskirts  correspondingly 
increased. 

These  difficulties  are  obviated  in  the  radial  plan,  which  is 
especially  advantageous  for  large  cities.  The  chief  objection 
to  this  plan  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  outfalls  for 
the  sewers;   this  often  makes  pumping  necessary. 

7,  Ileiniirks  on  the  Different  Plans. — In  very  many 
cases,  the  requirements  will  best  be  fulfilled  by  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing:  plans.  In  general,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  greatest  degree  of  economy  is  obtained 
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by  concentrating  the  systems  as  much  as  possible*  A  few 
reasonably  large  sewers  can  be  constructed  more  cheaply 
than  a  large  number  oi  small  sewers  having  the  same 
capacity. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  that,  if  all  considerations  of 
future  requirements  are  neglected,  the  fan  plan  is,  for  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  the  most  economical.  The  inter- 
cepting plan  can  generally  be  made  to  serve  most  economically 
tlie  same  purpose  as  the  fan  plan  in  cities  that  are  partly 
sewered.  For  cities  in  which  the  surface  slopes  outwards 
from  the  center  toward  lower  points  that  afford  suitable 
outlets,  the  radial  plan  is  usually  the  best. 


SEWER  COMPUTATIONS 


CIRCULAR  SEWERS 

8*     Fundamental    Formiilas,^ — The    fundamental    for- 

inulas  used  in  sewer  design  are  (see  Hydraulics) 

V  =  c^Ts  {!) 

Q  -  Fv  (2) 

***  which   V  =  velocity  of  flow,  in  feet  per  second? 
r  —  hydraulic  radius  of  sewer,  in  feet; 
s  =  sine  of  inclination >  or  rate  of  grade; 
Q  =  discharge  of  sewer,  in  cubic  feet  per  second; 
F  =  area,  io  square  feet,  of  cross-section  of  the 

flowing  water  or  sewage; 
r  =  a  coefficient,  usually  taken  as  given  by  K^Itter^s 
formula. 

In  sewers,  the  minimum  value  of  v  is  determined  by  that 

^^locity  which  is  so  low  that  material  in  suspension  will  settle 

^^d  form  deposits  in  the  sewer*     This  minimum  velocity  is 

^^ktn  as  about  2  feet  per  second  for  ordinary  sizes,  and  a 

**wer  should  be  so  designed  that  the  velocity  will  not  be  less 

^ban  this,    The  maximum  velocity  is  determined  by  the  fact 
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that  velocities  above  about  10  feet  per  second  will  g:radually 
wear  away  brickwork,  so  that  the  sewers  may  be  destroyed 
by  erosion.  Between  these  limits,  the  velocity  will  depend, 
by  formula  1,  on  the  slope  and  hydraulic  radius.  Since 
separate  sewers  are  always  designed  to  flow  half  full,  and  for 

that  depth  r  is  equal  to  one-fourth  the  diameter  d,  -  may  be 

4 

substituted  for  r  in  formula  1. 

Storm  sewers  are  designed  to  flow  full,  but  r  has  the  same 

value,  -,  as  for  a  half-full  sewer. 
4 

9.     Value  of  Coefficient  In  Kntter's  Formula. — The 

value  of  c  to  be  used  in  Kutter's  formula  is  given  by  the 
equation  (see  Hydraulics,  Part  3) 


C  = 


.5521  -h  ^23  +  i^^-^^\^ 

For  sewer  work,  two  values  of  n  are  used:  .013  for  vitrified 
pipe,  and  .015  for  concrete  and  brick  sewers. 

Values  oic  corresponding  to  different  slopes  and  to  differ- 
ent values  of  7i  are  tabulated  in  some  works,  among  them 
being  Trautwine's  "Civil  Engineer's  Pocket  Book."  Such 
tables  are  very  valuable,  as  they  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Intermediate  values  can  be  found  by  interpolation. 

10.  Application  of  Formula. — The  sewer  problems  to 
be  solved  by  means  of  formulas  usually  appear  in  one  of  the 
following  forms,  two  factors  out  of  the  four  Q,  d,  s,  and  v 
being  always  given: 

1.  Given  the  quantity  Q  and  the  grade  j,  to  determine  the 
diameter  d  and  the  velocity  v. 

2.  Given  the  quantity  Q  and  the  diameter  dy  to  determine 
the  slope  and  the  velocity. 

3.  Given  the  quantity  Q  and  the  minimum  or  maximum 
velocity,  to  determine  the  diameter  and  the  grade. 

4.  Given  the  diameter  d  and  the  grade  5,  to  determine 
the  velocity  v  and  the  quantity  Q. 
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EzAMFLK  1. — If  the  dacharge  Losu  a  p^  sever  fiovir^  ha2f  fell  s 
4  cubic  feet  per  second  juid  tbe  pade  s  .0016,  vbat  aie  the  Tahaes  ol 
the  diameter  ^  and  tbe  ^ 


SoLUTi03r. — Prom  formola  2,  Axt.  8, 

«i? 
whence  r  =  — ^ 

Sabstitntins  tiiis  vafaie  of  r  in  fonnnia  1,  Art.  8, 
Squaring,  writiBi:  -  for  r,  and  soHias  for  ^. 

Now,  sabstitntins:  tbe  giien  rahae  of  i  asd  that  of  a  =s  .013  is  tbe 
formula  of  Art.  9,  «e  bave 

.013^  .0016  lfJO.9: 


,5521  -r|  25  — )  X  — ^        .-X'2i =.— 


\4 


Writing  this  Talne  for  r  ia  the  fofego:=^  expressxr::  for  ^,  ard 
SQbstitnting  tbe  gnren  Tahies  of  Q  and  j. 


/256  X  4'(^ 


»# 


=  i.&io*  (.'w^i^^^^r     ci 


r*  X  .0016  X  ioo.9:«  ^  ^  w 

Prom  this  eqnatkni.  tbe  raJ::*  of  ^  is  i'.zz'i  Vy  %rc-aess:Te  trials. 
A  value  is  first  assumed  for  ^.  arc  §-:>*:t: •.-•.*-:  :-  trt  li^:  =:e=:ber  cf 
the  equation.  If  the  result  2§  -<>t  s-^c-^rrtlT  «:-<ie  :o  th*  ais-^ied 
value,  that  xesolt,  vfasch  will  gesieraTT  oe  a  I'.v**  v^:-*:  of  .:'.  i^  :rea:ed 
as  a  new  aasamed  ralne.  ard  *-b«:trtec  :::  I'zt  li%:  ne:r':>eT  ::  the 
equation;  and  so  on.  n=t-H  a  c>j«:  i.^reitr:z,t^*  i§  l^.iz^'t.  Here  a  va'.re 
0^21  in.,  or  1.75  ft..  wiH  tr^.  :^  i.«.:i-:*rC  :vr  ^  r>-.:iV  -  I  th-^z 
^^^comes,  using  onlj  four  sfgnifcar.!  £gi:res. 

6232    * 


^  =  1.910  •  (  >via  *    'r'"  J 


=  ]  '^  ft 


As  this  Talne  is  not  «^T:*F-:--tr:t!y  <:>-•**  ti,  th^  '.r»:  av-'-.-r.e:^  an-^th^ 
^rial  will  be  made.  Writir;?:  1  '^'>  i'^z  d  iz.  thf:  \-^-^*  -z.^-'m-z  <A  ec-a- 
tion  (1)^  and  nsi::g  o::ly  thrt*  »"'^:lcact  i;r:r'!r» 


4/  =  1.91  •'/.>52-     '-^'  )'«  l.Wl  ft    =  2ri  :l 
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As  this  result  agrees  very  closely  with  the  value  assumed  (1.93),  1^ 
may  be  adopted;  but,  the  nearest  commercial  sise  being  24  in.,  tb^ 
latter  size  will  be  used.  Substituting  in  formula  1,  Art.  8,  this  valval 
(that  is,  2  ft.)  and  the  value  of  c  just  given,  there  results 


100.97 


V  » ^oboo  X  V.6  X  .0016  »  2.9  ft.  per  sec.    Ans. 

.65214-:^ 

Example  2.— The  diameter  of  a  pipe  sewer  is  30  inches,  and  tha^ 
grade  .001.  Required  the  velocity  v  and  the  discharge  |2>' when  tli« 
sewer  is  flowing  half  full. 

Solution.— Substituting  the  values  n  »  .013,  i  *■  .001,  and  ^  "■  x 

on 
-  »  .626  in  the  formula  of  Art.  0, 


12X4 

23  +  4-.4-~"» 


«»»       -^^  108^ 


Substituting  this  value  of  c  and  the  given  values  of  r  and  i  in 
formula  1,  Art.  8, 

V  »  106.2  V.625  X  .001  »  2.7  ft.  per  sec.,  nearly.    Ans. 
From  formula  2,  Art.  8. 

Substituting  known  values  in  this  formula, 

Q  -  ^-^^^^^X  ^•^'  X  2.7  -  6.6  cu.  ft.  per  sec.    Ans. 


EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  What  is:  {a)  the  velocity,  and  {b)  the  discharge  of  an  8-incb 
pipe  sewer  flowing  half  full  on  a  grade  of  .4  foot  in  100? 

Ans  /(^)  2  ft.  per  sec. 
^°^-lW  .35  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 

2.  What  is  the  required  diameter  of  a  pipe  sewer  flowing  full  to 
carry  ofif  a  flow  of  3.6  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  grade  being  .125  foot 
in  100?  Ans.  18  in. 

3.  What  will  be  the  velocity  in  a  20-inch  pipe  sewer  flowing  full, 
when  the  discharge  is  8.5  cubic  feet  per  second?     Ans.  3.9  ft.  per  sec. 

4.  What  will  be  the  discharge  in  a  pipe  sewer  24  inches  in  diam* 
eter  flowing  half  full,  when  the  velocity  is  2.5  feet  per  second? 

Ans.  3.9  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 


1 1»     Use  of  Dlagrranis. — In  order  to  facilitate  computa- 
tions,  diagrams   are  often   used   from   which    the   required 
cjuantities  can  be  easily  read  off.     Such  diagrams  are  pre- 
i:iared  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.      Fig,  5  shows  a  form 
X>repared  by  G,  S,  Pierson.     The  grades  per  cent.  (lOOi)  are 
laid  off,  to  any  convenient  scale,  on  a  horizontal  line  OX; 
c^ischargesp  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  are  laid  off  on  a  vertical 
line  O  V',  and  horizontal  lines  are  drawn  through  the  points 
cDf  division  /,  2,  3,  etc.     If  desired,  the  spaces  1-2,  2-3,  etc. 
may  be  divided  into  halves,  quarters,   or  tenths.      In   the 
figure,  there  are  two  auxiliary  vertical  lines  O^  K  and  (?i  K*, 
-where   the  discharges   are   laid  off   in    gallons   per  minute 
and    gallons   per  day,  respectively.      Assuming   any  diam- 
eter, as  6  inches,  the  discharges  for  the  different  grades, 
-i,  ,2,  M,  etc.  are  computed  by  Kmter's  formula,  and  laid  off 
as   ordinates   from  the    points   .J,  .2,   etc.,   on   OX.      Thus, 
the  ordinate  3-a,  represents   the   discharge   corresponding 
to  a  grade  of  3  per  cent*  and  a  diameter  of  12  inches;  the 
ordinate   5-a'   represents    the    discharge    corresponding   to 
Ihe  same  diameter  and  a  grade  of  5  per  cent.     In  a  similar 
manner,    other   points    are    found    for   the    same   diameter; 
joining   all   these   points   by   a   line   {which  is  not  exactly 
straight),  the    12-inch   diameter   line,    starting   from   O,  is 
obtained.     Other   diameter   lines   are   drawn   in    the   same 
general  way, 

The  curved  velocity  lines  are  drawn  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  example:  Having  laid  off  the  ordinates  S-a,  and 
5-tf„  for  a  3-per-cent.  grade  and  diameters  of  12  and  15  inches, 
respectively,  the  corresponding  velocities  are  computed,  and 
written  near  the  points  a^  and  «,.  Suppose  those  velocities  to 
be.  respectively,  7.4  and  8.8  (these  figures  are  here  assumed 
as  rough  approximations  for  the  purposes  of  illustration). 
To  determine  a  point  p  corresponding  to  a  velocity  of  8, 
the  distance  a^a^  is  divided  into  two  parts  proportional  to 
(S—  7,^)  and  {8,8  —  8),  or  to  6  and  8,  making  a,p  -  -h  a.a^, 
n^P  —  Afl.^t-  Having  found  other  velocity  points  in  a 
similar  manner,  a  curve  is  drawn  through  each  series  of 
points  corresponding  to  the  same  velocity.     Ft  should  be 
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observed  that,  in  connection  with  this  dias^ram,  the  velocities 
need  not  be  very  accurate. 

The  use  of  the  diasjam  is  explained  in  the  foUowinif 
examples. 

Example  1. — Given  a  discharge  of  9.2  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  a 
grade  of  .012  (^  s),  required  the  necessary  diameter  of  sewer. 

Solution.— A  horisontal  line  may  be  imagined  drawn  through  a 
point  on  C7  K  at  a  distance  from  9  equal  to  .2  of  the  distance  9-10.  The 
grade  per  cent,  is  1005  »  100  X  .042  «  4.2.  Taking  the  abscissa  4.2 
on  OX,  and  following  down  the  corresponding  ordinate,  to  its  intersec- 
tion (estimated  by  eye)  with  the  horisontal  line  mentioned,  this  inter- 
section is  seen  to  have  about  the  position  a.  As  this  point  lies  between 
the  12-in.  and  the  15-in.  lines  for  diameters,  a  15-in.  sewer  will  be  used. 

Ans. 

Example  2.— The  diameter  of  a  sewer  being  18  inches,  and  the 
discharge  11.2  cubic  ,feet  per  second,  to  determine  the  grade. 

Solution.— By  referring  to  the  diagram.  Pig.  5,  it  is  seen  that  the 
diameter  line  for  18  in.  intersects  on  the  ordinate  1.2  an  imaginary 
horisontal  line  drawn  at  a  distance  11.2  below  OX.  Therefore,  the 
grade  is  1.2  per  cent.    Ans. 


EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

NoTB.— The  foUowioff  examples  are  to  be  solved  by  the  diafirram. 

1.  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  sewer,  if  the  discharge  is  12.5 
cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  grade  is  1.8  per  cent.?  Ans.  18  in. 

2.  What  should  be  the  grade  of  a  sewer  12  inches  in  diameter  to 
discharge  5  cubic  feet  per  second?  Ans.  2.25  per  cent. 

3.  What  is  the  velocity  in  a  sewer  18  inches  in  diameter  laid  on  a 
grade  of  1.5  per  cent.?  Ans.  7  ft.  per  sec. 

4.  What  should  be  the  grade  of  a  12-inch  sewer  to  maintain  a 
velocity  of  4  feet  per  second?  Ans.  .9  per  cent. 


12.  Sewer  Tables. — Tables  I,  II,  and  III,  at  the  end 
of  this  Section,  jjive  the  velocities  and  discharges  for  sewers 
of  different  sizes  laid  on  different  grades.  Table  I  is  for 
vitrified  pipe,  with  a  value  of  n  =  .013;  Table  II  is  for 
brick  circular  sewers,  with  a  value  of  ;/  =  .015;  and  Table  III 
is  for  brick  egg-shaped  sewers,  with  a  value  of  if  »  .015. 
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(The  subject  of  egg-shaped  sewers  will  be  treated  at  length 
in  subsequent  articles.)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  columns 
are  not  all  full.  For  instance,  in  Table  III,  no  discharge  is 
given  for  a  66''  X  99''  egg-shaped  sewer  and  a  grade  of  .0070. 
The  reason  is  that  a  sewer  of  this  size  would  not  be  used 
with  the  given  grade,  as  the  velocity  would  be  too  great  (see 
Art.  8). 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  tables,  suppose  it  is  required 
to  find  the  discharge  of  a  5-foot  brick  sewer  flowing  full  on 
a  .002  grade.  Looking  in  Table  II  for  60  in  the  first  column, 
and  noticing  that  .002  falls  between  .001  and  .0025,  the  dis- 
charge is  found  by  interpolation  to  be  100.9  cubic  feet  per 
second.  In  the  same  manner,  the  velocity  is  found  to  be  about 
5  feet  per  second.  

EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

Note. —The  following  examples  are  to  be  solved  by  means  of  the  tables. 

1.  What  quantity  of  sewage  will  a  4-foot  brick  sewer  discharge  on 
a  .3-per-cent.  grade?  Ans    67.8  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 

2.  What  size  egg-shaped  sewer  will  discharge  85  cubic  feet  per 
second  on  a  .2-per-cent.  grade?  Ans.  48  in.  X  72  in. 

3.  On  what  grade  should  a  12-inch  pipe  sewer  be  laid  to  discharge 
2.5  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  half  full?  Ans.  2.5  per  cent. 

4.  What  velocity  would  be  found  in  an  8-inch  pipe  laid  on  a  grade 
of  .4  per  cent.?  Ans.  2  ft.  per  sec,  nearly 

13.  Necessary  Refinement. — It  must  not  be  inferred 
that  the  discharging  capacity  of  a  sewer  can  be  foretold 
to  a  nicety.  The  computed  capacity  may  not  be  within 
10  per  cent,  of  the  actual  capacity,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
in  the  number  and  effect  of  Y  branches,  manholes,  the  man- 
ner of  laying,  and  other  factors,  the  effects  of  which  cannot 
be  exactly  computed. 

In  pipe  sew^ers,  it  is  not  practical  to  provide  the  exact 
computed  capacity,  for  the  reason  that  sewer  pipes  are 
manufactured  only  in  certain  definite  sizes,  those  ordinarily 
used  being  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  15,  IS,  etc.  inches  in  diameter. 
Brick  sewers  ase  also  generally  built  in  diameters  of  24,  27, 
30,  33,  36,  etc.  inches.     It  is  customary  to  adopt  the  next 
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size  larger  than  that  obtained  by  computation;  so  that 
extreme  refioement  in  the  computations  is  not  necessarf. 
Furthermore,  there  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
probable  growth  of  the  territory,  and  this  introduces  a  factor 
depending  on  sound  judgment^ rather  than  on  over  refinement 
in  mathematical  work. 

The  novice  often  falls  into  the  error  of  assuming  that, 
because  the  tables  or  diagrams  give  greater  velocities  for 
large  sewers  than  for  small  ones  laid  at  the  same  grade,  the 
velocities  will  be  increased  by  laying  a  large  sewer,  the 
grade  being  the  same.  This  is  not  so.  There  can  be  only 
a  definite  quantity  of  sewage  flowing,  and  if  this  is  spread 
over  the  invert  of  too  large  a  sewer,  the  velocity  will  be  lesi 
and  the  danger  of  deposits  greater. 

14*     Effect   of   l>epth    of    Flow   on    Velocity. ^ — The 

velocity  will  diminish  very  rapidly  as  the  volume  of  sewage* 
and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  stream,  becomes  less* 
This  is  shown  by  the  diagram  of  Fig.  6.  In  this  diagram, 
the  three  curves  represent,  respectively,  the  relative  values 
of  the  area  of  wetted  cross-section,  of  the  velocity,  and  of 
the  discharge  for  different  depths  of  f!ow,  the  value  for  a 
full  depth  of  flow  being  taken  as  unity  in  each  case.  For 
any  depth  of  flow,  the  value  given  by  the  area  curve  multi- 
plied by  the  value  given  by  the  velocity  curve  will  equal  the 
value  given  by  the  discharge  curve. 

The  relative  values  given  by  the  curves  of  the  diagram 
are  for  a  uniform  slope — that  is,  for  any  slope,  provided 
they  all  relate  to  the  same  slope.  The  curves  of  velocity 
and  discharge  are,  necessarily,  only  approximately  exact,  but 
they  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary  compulations. 
All  the  curves  of  the  diagram  relate  to  circular  sewers. 

The  preceding  formulas  give  the  velocity  and  discharge 
for  sewers  flowing  full.  Sewers  rarely  discharge  at  their 
full  capacity,  and  in  practice  should  be  designed  so  that  they 
virin  not  do  so.  The  velocities  that  are  shown  on  the  dia- 
gram in  Fig.  5  will,  therefore,  not  be  the  true  velocities, 
but  wiil  bear  a  relation  to  the  true   velocities  that  can  be 
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ascertained  (in  circular  sewers)  from  Fig.  6,  according  to 
the  depth  of  flow. 

As  already  stated,  pipes  are  usually  designed  for  a  flow 
at  half  depth,  at  which  depth  the  area  and  discharge  are  one- 


0.T- 


P.S 


a/       iK$      «.«      ^4      o,a      &.•      •.r      a.« 


t» 


half  the  area  and  discharge  of  the  ful!  pipe,  and  the  velocity 
is  the  same  as  for  a  full  pipe. 

ExAMrLE,— If  the  velocity  ia  a  sewer  fiowing  full  is  5,6  feet  per 
second^  what  is  the  velocity  when  the  sewer  is  flowing  .8  fuH? 

Solution,— Referring  to  the  diag^rara  of  Pi  if,  6<  the  abscissa  of  the 
velocity  cun,'e  correspooding  to  the  ordinate  .8  is  1.16.  The  velocity 
U,  then,  5.6  X  L16  s  6,5- ft.  per  sec.    Atis, 


EXAMFI.KSt    rOR    PRACTICB 

1.  If  the  discharge  of  a  circular  sjewer  Rowing  full  is  12  cubic  feet 
per  second,  what  is  the  discharge;  (a)  wht;a  M  fnJl?  W  when 
M  fnll?  M  when  .3  full?  ({a)   Ucu.  ft,  per  sec. 

Ans.  { (b)  10.9  cu.  ft.  per  sec, 
1(4  2.3  cu,  ft.  per  tdc. 
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2.  If  the  areft  of  a  circular  sewer  Is  4.82  square  feet,  what  Is  the  area 
of  the  water  section  whose  depth  is:  (a)  .8  of  the  diajseter?  (^)  ,5  of 
Ihe  diaiueter?  {€)   A  of  the  diameter? 


{{a)  4J5sq.  ft. 
{6}  2A\  sq.  ft. 
[c)   .24  sq.  ft. 


3.    ff  the  velodty  in  a  sewer  flowing  full  is  4.5  feet  per  secoQd,  what 
ii  the  velocity:  {&)  when  .5  ftiU?  {d}  when  J  f«U?  (r)  when  ,15  fwU? 

{(a)  4.5  ft.  per  sec. 
{6]  6.1  fl,  per  i^ec, 
(c)  2 J  ft.  per  sec- 


1 5.  Conclitdlnjr  HemarkB. — The  final  and  most  impor* 
tant  question  to  be  decided  in  designing  a  system  of  sewers 
is  the  question  of  size.  This  question  can  be  decided  much 
more  definitely  for  sewers  that  are  to  convey  only  sewage 
proper  than  for  those  that  are  to  convey  storm  water  also, 
since  the  quantity  of  sewage  can  be  more  definitely 
predicted. 

The  capacity  of  the  sewer  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  maximum  rate  of  discharge.  This  has  already  been 
studied  under  that  head  in  a  general  way,  but  should  be 
investigated  with  particular  reference  to  the  case  in  hand. 
For  sewers  of  the  separate  system,  the  required  capacity 
may  be  materially  greater  in  a  manufacturing  than  in  a  resi- 
dence district.  The  daily  quantity  of  sewage  from  a  manu- 
factnring  district  may  be  discharged  during  a  few  hours, 
while  that  from  the  residence  district  will  generally  be 
distributed  through  the  greater  part  of  the  24  hours. 

The  waste  of  water  is  generally  more  nearly  constant  than 
il8  legitimate  use.  Consequently,  the  greater  the  percent- 
age of  water  wasted,  the  more  nearly  uniform  will  be  the 
discharge  of  sewage  and  the  less  will  the  maximum  exceed 
the  average  discharge.  These  and  all  similar  conditions 
must  be  carefully  considered  in  all  parts  of  the  area  to  be 
seweredt  and  the  required  capacities  of  the  sewers  must  be 
determined  accordingly. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  cleansing  velocity  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  sewer,  where  the  depth  of  flow  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  diameter,  the  inclination  of  the  sewer  must  be  very 
much   increased   at   these    upper   levels.      It   is    generally 
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impractical  to  increase  the  grade  near  the  dead  ends  of  sewers 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  decreased  flow,  and  preserve  a 
uniform  velocity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  flush  tanks  have 
been  adopted,  which  periodically  increase  the  depth  of  flow 
and.  cleanse  the  sewer.       

EGG-SHAPBD    SEWERS 

16*    Yarlation  of  Flow  In  Storm-Water  Sewers. — 

The  flow  in  a  storm-water  sewer  will  necessarily  fluctuate 
greatly.  During  a  violent  storm,  the  sewer  may  be  taxed 
to  its  full  capacity;  while,  during  an  extended  drouth,  the 
flow  may  become  very  small.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  sewer  must  be  large  enough  to  have  suflScient  capacity 
to  carry  its  greatest  flow.  When  the  flow  in  a  large  circular 
sewer  becomes  very  small,  the  cross-section  of  the  flow  will 
necessarily  be  very  shallow,  and,  consequently,  will  have  a 
very  small  hydraulic  mean  radius.  It  follows  that,  as  the 
velocity  varies  approximately  as  the  square  root  of  the 
hydraulic  mean  radius,  the  velocity  also  will  be  small  and  in 
many  cases  insufficient  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  solid 
matter  carried  in  the  sewage.  Hence,  it  will  readily  be 
discerned  that  the  circular  form  of  section  is  not  well  adapted 
to  sewers  in  which  the  flow  of  sewage  varies  considerably. 

17.  other  Forms  of  Cross-Section. — As  a  result  of 
the  conditions  just  mentioned,  other  forms  of  cross-section, 
having  greater  values  of  the  hydraulic  mean  radius  for  com- 
paratively small  cross-sections  of  flow,  have  been  devised 
for  large  sewers.  A  variety  of  forms  have  been  employed, 
especially  in  Europe.  The  form  of  cross-section,  however, 
that  most  satisfactorily  accomplishes  this  purpose,  is  the 
form  known  as  egrgr-shaped.  In  this  form,  the  radius  of  the 
upper  part  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lower  part,  so  that  the 
cross-section  has  somewhat  the  shape  of  an  egg. 

18.  General   Form   of    £grg:-6haped    Sewers. — The 

general  form  of  the  cross-section  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  part  above  the  line  0(7  is  a,  semi- 
circle; the  part  below  the  line  OCy  is  formed  by  the  three 
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tapper  friiii If rk  OD  =  <7£^  =  O G  =  (7.-r  for  ibe  rwo 
^ide  arcs  />^ aad  C.-l.  aad  C£:  =  C/"  =  C  u  f^r  ibe  Icwer 
^rc  EFG,  coasoaoLj  rariw^  tbe  LnTerc. 

19.     GcBCvml  ForiBBlas   for   Ecir-$luip«<d    Sewers. 
Kefenin^  to  Fie-  T,  let 

r  ==  C-<^  =  CB  =  C/>  =  radhis  of  -;:pcr  se!r:r£rc>; 
r,  =  CE  ^  CF^  CG^  raihis  c:  ::«r  ^-c: 
r.  =  0/7  =  OiE  =  aC  =  ':X-^  =  ridi-s  of  sices; 
ih  —  AD  '=^  horizoaxal  cfamerer; 
i^^  BF^  renical  cfA=:cter: 

f  =  CC  =  disfaTyf-  betw^e::  cezters; 
«  =  an^le  COC  or  COC    szbte-ced  by  sice  ziz  DE 
or  C-^; 

^  =  an^le  ECG^  snbtcsdec  by  lower  arc  EFG\ 
P^  inner  ptrimeier  A BDEFC  : 
A  =  area  of  internal  cross-section; 
R  s  hydranlk  mean  radios. 
If  the  Talue  of  r  is  assoxsed.  then, 
A  =  2r  (1) 


p 


Writinfi  the  values  of  d^  and  n  in  terms  of  r, 
d^  =^  r+  n-^  c; 

whence                 c  ^  d,  -(r+  r,)           (2) 

whence 

r,  =  }(    '*     +r+r.j           (3) 

r 

smfl=       "              (4) 

n  —  ^, 

*  =  180°^  2a  (5) 

By  adding:  together  the  expressions  for  the  values  of  the 
arcs  ^-/  B  /?,  D  £,  EFG,  and  GA,  the  following:  expression  x% 
obtained: 

/'=>r[^(r.-r.)  +  r+r.]  (6) 

Also,  by  adding  together  the  expressions  for  the  areas 
ABDA,ACCGAXDECC,m^  CEFGO,  the  following 
expression  is  obtained: 

^-|[»''  +  r/  +  ^(n'-r.')]-*(r.-r)  (7) 

For  sewer  running  full, 

/?  =  ^         (8) 

20.  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Diameters* — ^The  ratio 
between  the  horizontal  and  vertical  diameters  (d^  and  d^) 
that  is  most  generally  used  is  that  of  2  to  3.  In  other  words, 
dn  =  idv  or,  from  formula  1,  Art.  19, 

d^  =  lid^  =  3r  (1) 

Hence,  from  formula  2,  Art.  19, 

c  ^  2r-r^  (2) 

21*  Cross-Sections  of  Flow. — The  computations  for 
the  velocity  and  discharge  of  egg-shaped  sewers  are  usually 
made  for  sewers  running  full,  two-thirds  full,  and  one-third 
full.  By  two-thirds  and  one-third  full  are  meant  a  depth  of 
flow  equal  to  \dv  and  \dv,  respectively. 

For  the  cross-section  af  a  sewer  in  which  the  relations 
between  dn  and  d^  are  as  given  by  formula  1,  Art.  20,  if 
the  semi-circumference  ABD,  Fig.  7,  is  subtracted  from  the 
perimeter  P,  the  remainder  will  be  the  wetted  perimeter  for 
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a  sewer  flowing  two-thirds  fulL  Heocep  for  a  depth  of  flow 
equal  to  |^»,  the  wetted  perimeter  Pi  will  be  ^iven  by  the 
formula 

p^^p^j^r  (1) 

For  the  same  depth  of  flow,  the  area  of  the  cross^section 
of  flow  may  be  found  by  subtracting  the  EemiQxrQl^  A  B D  C A 
from  the  total  ^reav4.  Hence,  for  this  condition,  the  area  of 
the  cross-section  of  flow  .^i  will  be  given  bjr  the  formula 

At^A-"^^  (2) 

The  point  Af,  Figf.  7,  is  at  one-third  the  vertical  diam- 
eter B F^  and  LK  is  a  horizontal  line  through  that  point. 
With  the  sewer  running  one-third  full,  therefore,  KEFG L 
will  be  the  wetted  perimeter,  and  that  part  of  the  internal 
cross-section  below  the  line  /.A' will  be  the  cross-section  of 
the  flow.  These  values^  however^  cannot  be  expressed  bjr 
any  con%xnient  general  formula;  hut,  when  applied  to  certain 
cases,  simple  expressions  for  them  will  be  given  below, 

22.  Old  and  New  Forms  of  Cross^Sectlon. — For- 
merly, it  was  the  general  practice  to  use  a  value  of  ~  for  the 

value  of  r,.     The  form  of  cross-section  obtained  by  using 
this  value  of  r^  will  here  be  called  the  old  forni. 
In  later  years,  however,  it  has  become  a  not  uncommon 

practice  to  use      as  the  value  of  r,.     When  the  flow  is  light, 
4 

the  latter  practice  gives  a  slightly  deeper  current  than  the 

former  practice  for  the  same  volume  of  sewage;  it  is*  ihere- 

fore»  a  somewhat  better  practice,  especially  for  large  sewers. 

The  form  of  cross-section  in  which  r,  »  ^  will  here  be  called 

4 

the  n^'w  form, 

23.  Elements  of  the  CroBs-Sectlon. — The  old  form 
for  the  interior  cross-section  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8,  and  the  new  form  in  Fig.  9.  The  values  of  all  the 
elements  essential  to  the  design  of  either  cross-section,  in 
terms  of  the  upper  radius  r,  are  given  in  Table  IV,  at  the 
end  of  this  Section*     From  that  table  it  will  be  noticed  that 
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the  value  of  the  hydraulic  mean  radius,  for  either  form  of  an 

esfSf-shaped  sewer,  is  s^reater  when  the  depth  of  flow  is  two- 
thirds  the  vertical  di- 
ameter than  when  the 
sewer  is  flowins:  full. 
In  the  old  form,  the 
greatest  velocity  will 
occur  when  the  depth 
of  flow  is  approximate- 
ly .86  of  the  vertical 
diameter;  and  the 
greatest  discharge  will 
occur  when  the  depth 
of  flow  is  about  .98  of 
the  vertical  diameter. 
With  the.  sewer  running  full,  the  following  approximate 

formulas  will  apply  to  both 

forms  closely  enough  for 

most  practical  purposes: 
/>=Vrf.  (1) 

A^id,'  (2) 

Rr^^d^^^r  (3) 

24,  Relative  Capaci- 
ties of  Egrgr-Shaped  and 
Circular  Sewers. — If  Ac  is 

the  internal  area  of  a  cir- 
cular sewer  having  a  diam- 
eter equal  to  the  horizontal 
diameter  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  that  has  an  area  A^  then: 

For  the  old  form, 

Ac  =  .6838/4,  and^  =  1.4624^,  (1) 

For  the  new  form, 

Ae  =  .7044/^,  and  A  =  1.4197^.  (2) 

In  computing  the  dimensions  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer,  it 
is  generally  most  expeditious  to  obtain  first  the  required 
dimensions  of  a  circular  sewer,  and  then  find  the  dimensions 
of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  having  an  equivalent  discharge. 
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If  r,  is  the  intefnal  radius  of  a  circular  sewer  whose  area 
hAtt  then,  in  order  that  the  areas  A  and  Ar  shall  be  equal, 
the  relative  values  of  r  and  r,  must  be  as  given  by  the 
following  formiilaii: 

For  the  old  form, 

r=  ,8269  n  (3) 

For  the  new  form» 

r  ^  Mmn       (4) 

Oft  approximately,  and  near  enough  for  most  practical 
purposes: 
For  either  form, 

r=ln  (5) 

The  same  relations  will,  of  course,  exist  between  the  hori- 
zontal diameters  as  between  the  horizontal  radii,  and,  there- 
fore, the  three  preceding  formulas  will  apply  to  the  horizontal 
diameters  by  substituting  dj^  for  r  and  by  substituting  for  r, 
the  diameter  d  of  the  circular  sewer* 

25*     Comparative    Values  of   Bydraultc    Hadlus* — 

The  hydraulic  radius  for  a  circular  sewer  running  full  is 
equal  to  one-fourth  the  diameter^  or  .50n,  For  the  egg- 
shaped  sewer  af  equal  cross-seciiofi^  the  hydraulic  radius,  when 
the  sewer  is  ninning  full,  will  be  as  given  by  the  following 
formulas: 

For  the  old  form, 

R  =  .5793  X  .8269  r.  =  ,4790  r,  (1) 

For  the  new  form, 

J?  =  .5688  X  .8393  n  =  .4774  r.  {2) 

These  values  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  the  value  of  the 
hydraulic  radius,  ,dOr^,  of  the  circular  sewer  flowing  full, 
that  for  many  practical  purposes  they  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  same.  Hence,  having  obtained  the  diameter  of  a 
circular  sewer  oecessary  to  give  a  required  discharge  when 
ruuDing  full,  the  horizontal  diameter  of  an  egg-shaped  ^ewer 
that  will  give  an  approximately  equivalent  discharge  maybe 
obtained  by  applying  formula  3  or  4,  Art.  24,  or,  near 
enough  for  most  practical  purposes,  by  applying  formula  5, 
Art-  24*      If,  however,  it  is  desired  that  the  egg-shaped 
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sewer,  when  running  full,  shall  have  the  same  hydraulic  radius 
as  the  circular  sewer  when  running  full,  the  horizontal  diam- 
eter dn  of  the  former  must  have  the  value  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing formulas,  in  which  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  circular 
sewer: 

For  the  old  form, 

ds,  =  MZd  (3) 

For  the  new  form, 

d^  =  .879  £/  (4) 

26.  Sewers  of  Equal  Dischargee. — In  order  that  the 
egg-shaped  sewer,  when  flowing  full,  shall  have  the  same 
theoretical  discharge  as  the  circular  sewer,  its  horizontal 
diameter  dn  must  have  the  value  given  by  the  following 
formulas: 

For  the  old  form, 

dn  =  .834^  (1) 

For  the  new  form, 

d^  =  Mid  (2) 

The  value  of  the  horizontal  diameter  given  by  formula  1 
is  almost  identical  with  that  given  by  formula  5,  Art.  24, 
while  the  value  given  by  formula  2  exceeds  that  given  by 
formula  5,  Art.  24,  by  about  1.6  per  cent.  Hence,  as  the 
practical  diameter  will  be  in  even  inches,  and  will  generally 
somewhat  exceed  the  theoretical  diameter,  formula  5, 
Art.  24,  will  be  satisfactory  for  most  practical  purposes. 
When  great  accuracy  is  required,  however,  formulas  1  and  2 
may  be  applied.  In  applying  these  formulas  to  obtain  the 
dimensions  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  that  will  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  that  required  for  a  circular  sewer,  the  theoretical 
or  exact  diameter,  or  radius,  of  the  circular  sewer  should 
be  used. 

Example. — What  must  be  the  upper  radius  r  of  an  egg-shaped 
sewer  that  it  may  have  a  cross-section  equal  to  that  of  a  circular 
sewer  3.(>4  feet  in  diameter:  {a)  if  the  sewer  is  of  the  old  form?  (b)  if 
the  sewer  is  of  the  new  form?  (c)  if  the  sewer  is  computed  by 
formula  .5,  Art.  24? 

Solution.  — (a)  The  diameter  of  the  circular  sewer  is  3.64  ft.;  con- 
sequently, Tc  =  3.G4  ^  2  =  1.82  ft.      Applying  formula  3,  Art.  24, 
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til e  upper  radius  required  for  au  equtvaleat  egg>shaped  s«wer  of  the 
old  form  will  be 

.8269  XLS2  =  1.505  ft-     Aos. 

{b)     By  applying  formula  4,  Art.  34,  the  upper  radius  required 
for  an  cquivalecit  egg-shaped  sewer  of  the  new  form  will  be  • 

.mw.ix  IM  =  l..i28ft,     Atis. 
{^)     By  applying  formula  5,  Art.  24,  the  upper  radius  required 
ior  an  equivalent  egg-shaped  sewer  h  found  to  be 
iX   1,82  -  L6l7ft.    Ans. 
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EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

Note,— In  (be  foUowine  examples,  three  values  will  befd^und  for  the  tipper  radius; 
ti^mrlsr,  itii  for  the  old  form:  (*)  for  tbe  new  Inrm;  and  ic)  as  tftven  by  farmula  6i. 
Art.  21* 

1.  What  will  be  the  upper  radius  r  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  having 
tbe  same  cross-section  as  a  circular  sewer  3.72  feet  in  diameter? 

fia)  l.SSSft. 

AasJ  (*)  1.561  It. 

[{e}   1.550  ft. 

2,  What  will  be  the  upper  radius  r  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  having 
the  same  cross*seclion  as  a  circular  sewer  2;92  feet  in  diaraeter? 


3,     What  will  be  the  upper  radius  f  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  having 
the  same  cross-section  as  a  circular  sewer  3,20  feet  in  diameter? 


i(a)  1.207  ft. 

.{{d)   L225£t. 

[{c)    L217  fl. 

i  sewer  having 
ameter? 

f(^)   1.323  ft. 
%Am   1,343  ft 

[(c)    L333ft. 


Ans 


NoTK  —  From  the  forearoinif  examples,  it  will  be  tiotjced  that,  for  either  form  o* 
c£e-fthAped  sewer,  the  value  of  the  upper  radius  irlveB  by  formula  &,  Art.  S4«  Is 
iofHcientlv  accurate  for  most  practical  purpoiioo*  belop  nearly  a  mean  between  the 
yalnei  for  tbe  old  azid  new  forms. 


27»  Practical  Dlmenslong  of  Kggr-Bhapcd  6ewerB, 
In  practice,  the  horizontal  diameters  of  egg-shaped  sewers 
are  usually  multiples  of  2  inches.  The  practical  value  of 
the  upper  radius  r  should,  therefore^  be  taken  as  the  nearest 
full  inch  above  its  theoretical  value*  In  case  the  theoretical 
value  of  r  obtained  for  the  new  form  should  be  expressed 
by  exact  inches>  it  will  be  well  to  add  1  inch  to  its  value  for 
its  practical  value.  Having  determined  the  practical  value 
of  r,  the  values  of  all  other  dimensions^  for  either  the  old  or 
the  new  form,  may  be  obtained  from  Table  IV  at  the  end 
of  this  Section. 
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Example.— For  the  example  (r),  explamed  In  Art*  20 »  what  wilJ 
be  the  value  of  the  following  practical  dimeosioos  for  no  egg-shaped 
sewer  of  the  old  forin:  horirontai  aod  vertical  diatueters,  mdti  of  &id« 
and  bottona  arcs,  and  vertical  distance  bet  wee  a  centers? 

Solution,— In  the  explanation  referred  to,  the  upper  radius  r  w> 
found  to  be  \M7  ft.,  or  somewhat  more  than  18  in.  Hence,  the  ptnc- 
tical  value  of  r  will  be  19  in.  By  applying  the  coefficients  or  mulh- 
pliers  given  in  items  1  to  5,  inclnsive,  of  Table  IV,  the  following 
values  are  obtained: 

dM  «  2    X  Ift  "  38    in.  «  3  ft.  2    in. 

d^  =  S    X  19  =  67    in,  =  4  ft,  9    in, 

r,  =*  i    X  19  =  0  ft.  9i  in. 

n  **  3    X  19  «  57    in.  »  4  ft.  9    in. 
<r  =  11  X  19  =  mi  In.  =  2  ft,  4i  in. 
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MATERIALS  AND  GENERAL  CONSTRUCT. 
IVE  FEATURES 


VITRIFIED  TERRA-COTTA  PIPE 

28,  General  Use  of  Terra*Cotta  Pipe*— Although 
sewers  bavd  in  times  past*  been  built  of  stone,  brick ,  coi 
Crete*  iron,  plank,  and  term-cotta  pipe,  this  last  material 
DOW  the  only  one  commonly  used  for  small-sized  sewers. 
It  has  many  important  advantages.  It  is  reasonably  cheap, 
and  can  be  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  there 
are  no  excessive  charges  for  transportation.  When  vitrified, 
it  is  coated  with  an  impervious  vitreous  lining  on  which 
acids  and  alkalies,  steam  and  hot  water  make  no  impression. 
The  interior  surface  of  a  vitrified  terra-cotta  pipe  is  so 
smooth  that  greater  velocities  are  obtained,  for  the  same 
grades,  than  with  pipes  of  other  materials.  This  kind  of 
pipe  is  so  made  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  surrounding  earth  and  even  of  a  concent  rat 
load*  such  as  a  steam  roller,  on  the  street  surface  above 
Sewers  do  not  usually  carry  sewage  under  pressure,  though 
the  average  terra-cotta  pipe  is  able  to  resist  an  internal  pres- 
sure of  about  100  pounds  per  square  inch*  The  weak  part  of 
a  terra-cotta  sewer  is  the  joint,  which  it  is  difficult  to  mak^ 
water-tight.     This  feature  is  treated  more  fully  further  on. 
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29.     Making  of  Terra-Cotta  ge^wer  Pipe, — Sewer  pipe 

as  made  today  contains  four  ingredients,  in  the  following 

proportions; 

Ingredient  Pk»  Cbnt. 

Fireclay      *    .    , ,,,,..      40 

Ordinary  yellow  clay 15 

Sandy  loam 40 

Old  ground-up  pipe     » .    .    ,        5 

100 
It   is   not   difficult   to  grind  tip  and  mix  together  these 

ingredients.     This    part   of 

the   process   is    not   unlike 

that  used  in  making  brick, 

the    object   being  to   have 

the  ingredients  thoroughly 

pulverized  and  mixed.    The 

product  of    the    mixture,  a 

stiff  clayey  mud,  is  shoveled, 

or  dropped  from  a  conveyer, 

into   a   pipe   press.     The 

principal  parts  and  the  oper- 
ation of  a  press  of  this  kind 

are  illustrated  in  Fig,  10:  a 

piston  p,  driven  by  a  steam 

piston  ^'directly  above,  acts 

downwards  on  the  clay  when     . 

steam  is  admitted  above  the 

latter  piston  in   the  steam 

cylinder  ^*     The  lower  part 

of  the  clay  cylinder  consists  ^ 

of  a  pipe  form  /,  the  size  of 

which  can  be  changed  below 

the  line  .4  B,     To  form  the 

pipe,  the  clay  charge  is  in- 
troduced, and  then,  by  tum» 

bg  on  the  steam,  the  clay  is 

forced  down  into  the  space  / 

10  form  the  bell  of  the  pipe  form  /.    The  diameter  of  the  bell 


Fig.  10 
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is  dependent  on  the  diameter  of  the  casting  «f»  wliuA  liaa  to  be  • 
changed  for  different  sizes  of  pipe.  When  the  space  /  is  well 
filled  and  compacted,  as  indicated  by  the  clay  spurting  up 
through  a  small  orifice  o^  a  platform  ^  is  slowly  and  auto- 
matically lowered,  while  the  clay,  continuously  under  pressure, 
follows  through  the  annular  opening,  forming  the  body  of  the 
pipe.  The  length  of  the  pipe  is  determined  by  the  distance 
the  platform  travels;  a  pipe  of  any  length  could  be  made,  pro- 
vided the  clay  charge  was  great  enough,  were  it  not  that  the 
damp  clay  will  only  hold  itself  up  for  a  height  of  a  little  over 
8  feet.  .  On  each  platform  is  a  piece  of  plank  on  which  th^ 
damp  pipe  can  be  set  away^  after  being  cut  off  to  the  required 
length.  The  pipes,  each  on  its  board,  are  then  set  away  to 
dry  for  2  weeks  or  so.  They  are  then  carefully  moved  and 
placed  in  brick  kilns  shaped  like  a  beehive,  about  25  feet  tn 
diameter  at  the  base.  A  coal  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln 
raises  the  temperatture  to  about  2,500°  F.  in  about  7  days. 
The  melting  point  of  the  aluminum  silicate  that  makes  up 
a  large  part  of  the  clay  is  also  the  point  at  which  sodium 
chloride,  or  common  salt,  breaks  up.  At  this  temperature^ 
if  a  few  shovelfuls  of  salt  are  thrown  into  the  kiln,  the 
sodium  in  the  salt  is  set  free  and  combines  with  the  melted 
silicate  on  the  surface  of  the  pipe,  making  there  a  glassy 
fusion  with  the  pipe  itself.  The  kiln  is  then  shut  up,  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  for  about  1  week.  The  pipes  are 
then  removed  and  are  ready  .for  use. 


30.     Lieng^th  and  Diameter  of  Sewer  Pipe. — Sewer 

pipes  are  made  of  regular  and  standard  dimensions,  common 
to  all  the  pipe  factories  through  the  United  States.  In 
length,  they  are  made  2,  2i,  and  3  feet,  the  latter  being  the 
most  desirable,  since  it  reduces  the  number  of  joints  in  the 
pipe  line.  In  diameter,  they  are  made  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12, 
15,  18,  21,  and  24  inches.  All  factories  carry  these  sizes  in 
stock.  Some  factories  make  other  and  special  sizes,  such  as 
20-inch,  and  sizes  larger  than  24,  as  27,  30,  and  36  inches, 
the  last-mentioned  size  being  the  largest  found  in  terra-cotta 
pipe.     Other  sizes  may  be  made  by  special  order,  but  2  or  3 
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months  are  probably  required  to  fill  the  order,  and  an  addi- 
tional  cost  is  Incurred  that  will  nearly  pay  for  the  next  larger 
pipe. 

31,  Thickness  and  Strenprtli  of  PI  peg — -Sewer  pipes 
are  not  made,  like  water  pipe,  with  a  thickness  dependent  on 
internal  pressure.  Their  thickness  is  the  result  of  experience 
in  actual  construction  and  oi  a  number  of  tests  made  on  pipe 
of  different  siases  and  makes.  The  practice  of  factories  is  to 
make  pipe  of  two  thicknesses,  one  known  as  stniidard,  and 
the  other  known  as  double*stren|yfth,  pipe.  Table  V,  at  the 
end  of  this  Section,  shows  the  thickness  that  well-made  pipe 
should  have  by  the  custom  of  the  best  factories. 

The  strength  of  pipe  is  a  function  of  the  thickness,  the 
thicker  pipe  being  able  to  carry  a  greater  load  without  break- 
ing. Tests  indicate  that  standard  pipe  as  made  can  carry  a 
uniform  load  of  about  2.000  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  pipe, 
and  double-strength  pipe,  about  4,00C>  pounds.  The  load 
that  sewer  pipes  must  carry  is  the  weight  of  the  earth  in  the 
trench  above  them,  w^ith  the  additional  weight  of  a  wagon 
wheel  or  a  steam-roller  wheel,  either  of  which  may  add  X  ton 
loading  to  the  pipe.  A  12-inch  pipe  in  an  8-foot  trench  will 
have  a  mass  of  earth  1  X  S  X  1  —  S  cubic  feet  of  earth,  or 
about  1,000  pounds,  with  2,000  pounds  pressure  on  the  top 
resting  on  it.  Only  a  fraction  of  this  loading,  however*  is 
transmitted  to  the  pipe,  the  rest  being  supported  by  the  sides 
of  the  trench,  A  factor  of  safety  of  3  should  be  employed. 
It  is  safe  practice  to  use  double-strength  pipe  when  the 
pipe  is  in  a  trench  less  than  6  feet  deep,  and  heavy  surface 
loads  may  be  expected*  Under  other  conditions,  standard 
pipe  may  be  used,  though  double-strength  pipe  is  always 
safer. 

32*  I>eptK  of  Socket, — The  joints  in  sewer  pipe  are 
made  by  the  beU-and<spigot  method,  as  for  cast-iron  water 
pipe,  the  space  being  filled  with  cement  or  composition, 
There  are  two  types  of  socket,  the  staudartl  and  the  deei»- 
and-wlde,  or  deep,  socket.  The  depths  of  socket,  in  inches, 
are  shown  in  Table  VU  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  the  depth 
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referred  to  beinc:  the  distance  d  in  Pic:*  II-  '^^  deep-and- 
wide  socket  pipe,  as  supplied  by  some  factories,  costs  a  cent 
or  two  more  than  the  standard  socket,  while  other  factories 
furnish  either  socket  at  the  same  price.  The  advantac^e  of 
the  deep-and-wide  socket  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  jointing 
material  can  be  rammed  into  the 
sockets  to  a  greater  depth,  and  there 
is  therefore  less  leakage  throti8:h  the 
joints.  At  the  same  price,  deep  sockets 
should  always  be  used  in  preference  to 
standard  sockets,  and  in  wet  (ground 
Pxo.  11  in  any  case. 

The  width  of  the  socket  is  not  entirely  standardised,  and 
although  the  deep-socket  pipe  has  also  c:reater  width  than 
the  standard-socket  pipe,  there  is  little  uniformity.  It  is 
usually  required  by  engineers  that  there  shall  be  a  width  of 
socket  of  at  least  i  inch  on  all  sides  aroimd  the  spigot  or 
entering  end  of  the  pipe.  The  factories  give  this  and  other 
amounts. 

33.  Quality  of  Sewer  Pipe. — In  the  manufacture  of 
sewer  pipe,  two  extremes  should  be  avoided  in  burning,  the 
one  where  the  heat  is  too  low,  and  the  other  where  the  heat 
is  too  high.  In  the  former  case,  the  vitrifying  of  the  sur- 
faces is  not  thorough;  a  broken  fragment  shows  an  earthy 
and  yellow  section  soft  enough  to  be  scratched  by  a  knife, 
and,  when  a  whole  pipe  is  struck  with  a  light  hammer,  a  dull 
earthy  sound  is  heard  instead  of  the  clear  ringing  report 
given  by  a  good  pipe.  If  the  pipe  is  overbumed,  the  clay 
contracts,  especially  on  the  ends  of  the  pipe,  and  cracks 
appear.  If  the  clay  contains  lime,  and  overburning  occurs, 
the  lime  is  calcined,  and  the  gas  generated  under  the  glassy 
coating  forms  blisters  on  the  surface  of  the  pipe. 

Factories  are  supposed  to  sell  and  ship  only  first-class 
pipe,  unless  an  inferior  grade  is  bought  for  the  sake  of  a 
reduced  cost.  All  pipe  should  be  carefully  inspected  before 
acceptance.  The  following  points  are  to  be  investigated  by 
an  inspector: 
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L  li\niether  the  thickness  of  the  pipe  is  that  called  for  by 
the  specifications. 

2.  Whether  the  depth  o£  socket  and  the  clear  space 
between  the  spigot  and  the  inside  of  the  socket,  when  two 
pipes  are  fitted  together,  are  those  called  for  by  the 
speci^cations. 

S.  Whether  any  pipe,  intended  to  be  straight,  is  so 
warped  that  the  distance  on  the  oiitside  from  the  middle  of  the 
pipe  to  a  taat  string  from  end  to  end  of  the  pipe  is  more  than 
i  inch  per  foot  of  length.     If  so,  the  pipe  should  be  rejected. 

4.  Whether  any  two  inside  diameters  differ  by  more  than 
one  twenty*fourth  of  the  nomioat  diameter.  If  soj  the  pipe 
should  be  rejected. 

5,  Whether  there  are  pieces  broken  out  of  the  pipe  at 
either  end.  If  so,  and  at  the  bell  end  the  broken  piece  is 
longer  aroimd  the  pipe  than  one*half  the  dianieter  of  the 
pipe,  or  extends  at  all  into  the  body  of  the  pipe;  or  at  the 
spigot  end  the  broken  piece  is  deeper  than  Ij  inches,  or  is 
longer  around  the  pipe  than  one-half  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe,  or  if  there  is  more  than  one  broken  piece,  so  that  the 
pipe  cannot  be  laid  with  the  break  on  top  of  the  pipe, 
the  pipe  may  be  rejected. 

6»  Whether  there  are  any  unbroken  blisters  on  the  inside 
of  the  pipe*  If  so,  xmless  they  are  less  than  }  inch  in  height. 
and  the  pipe  can  be  laid  with  the  blisters  on  top^  the  pipe 
should  be  rejected. 

7.  Whether  there  are  any  broken  blisters  on  the  inside  of 
the  pipe.  If  so,  and  if  they  are  greater  in  thickness  than  one- 
sijtth  the  nominal  thickness  of  the  pipe,  or  larger  in  diameter 
than  one-eighth  the  inner  diameter  of  the  pipe,  the  pipe 
should  be  rejected, 

8.  Whether  there  are  any  fire-cracks  at  either  end  that 
extend  clear  through  the  pipe*  If  so,  unless  they  are  less 
than  2  inches  long,  the  pipe  should  be  rejected, 

9.  Whether  the  pipe  has  a  clear  ringing  sound  or  a  dull 
earthy  one  when  strtick  with  a  hammer.  If  the  former,  the 
pipe  is  probably  good.  If  the  latter,  the  pipe  maybe  under- 
burned  or  cracked,  and  should  be  reiected. 
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34.  Btandard  Foi'itis  of  Sewer  Pipe- — The  cotntnor^ 
forms  of  sewer  pipe  are  shown  in  Fig,  12:  (a)  is  a  straight 
pipe,  b  being  the  bell  end  and  s  the  spigot  end;  the  thres^ 

curved    forms     {b\^ 
(r),  {d)  are  for  turn— 
ingr   a   right    angle,    a^ 
45^  angle*  and  a  22|* 
angle,  respectively;  ibe^ 
tee  branch  ie)  and  th& 
wye  branch  (/)  are  used 
to  make  branch  connec- 
tions at  90°  and  45^;  re- 
spectively.   There  are 
many  other  forms  into 
which  terra-cot ta  pipe 
is  made,  but  their  use  is 
restricted  to  plumbing 
work,  and  they  are  noE 
,     ,^  found  in  street  sewers. 
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35.  Cement  Joints  for  Sewer  Pipes. — The  joints  in  t 
sewer  are  the  weakest  part  of  the  structure,  because  they 
allow  the  line  to  settle  at  the  joint,  and  this  may  separate 
adjacent  lengths  of  pipe*  The  joints  are  not  water-tight, 
both  because  the  jointing  material  is  pervious,  and  because 
laborers  seldom  pack  the  joint  fulL  For  this  reason,  more 
or  less  water  comes  ^-^- — -^^ — 

Gasket— I  f  ^-Cerrtent 


/ 


into  the  sewer  in  wet 
ground?  this  extra 
water  takes  up  room, 
and,  if  pumping  of 
the  sewage  is  nec- 
essary, largely  in- 
creases the  cost.  In  dry  ground,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
liquid  leaches  out  and  pollutes  the  soil,  leaving  the  solids 
behind  to  choke  up  the  sewer* 

The  usual  joint  is  made  with  oakum  and  cement,  as  shown 
in  Fig*   13.     The  oakum  packing,  or  irasket,  is  first  laitl 
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siround  the  spigot  end  as  the  latter  enters  the  bell,  and  is  then 
tamped  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  joint.  The  rest  of  the 
space  is  then  filled  with  cement  mortar,  mixed  1:1;  enough 
Tnortar  is  provided  at  each  Joint  to  have  it  extend  out  on 
the  pipe»  as  shown.  This  cement  should  not  be  soft,  but 
rather  moist,  so  that  it  can  be  tamped  or  rammed  into  the 
joint  space  thoroughly.  For  the  triangtilar  space  outside, 
the  cement  is  best  put  on  directly,  with  the  hands  either  bare 
or  protected  by  rubber  gloves. 

Sometimes,  pipes  are  joined  without  a  gasket*  the  entire 
space  being  filled  with  cement.  In  this  case,  mortar  is 
spread  in  the  socket  on  the  inner  surface  as  it  lies  in  place 
in  the  trench*  The  spigot  is  then  entered  as  high  up  as 
possible,  pushed  all  the  w^ay  back,  and  pressed  down  into  the 
mortar*  The  remainder  of  the  socket  is  filled  after  the  pipes 
are  in  place.  This  method  is  more  rapid,  but  the  pipes  are 
less  likely  to  be  concentric,  and  there  is  more  liability  that 
the  cement  may  work  up  into  the  inside  of  the  pipe  and  form 
miniature  dams  against  the  flow. 

36,  other  Forras  of  Joints. — ^Owing  to  its  porosity, 
cement  is  not  an  ideal  material  for  pipe  joints.  It  cannot 
be  run  in,  but  must  be  placed  in  by  hand,  and  so  may  easily 
be  left  out  of  part  of  the  joint.  Cement  is  brittle,  and,  if 
there  is  any  settlement,  the  cement  breaks,  opening  the  pipe 
and  causing  large  leaks  or  flooding.  The  substitute  that 
has  been  most  used  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  sulphur,  and  tar* 
A  joint  filled  with  this  mixture  is  called  a  Stanford  Joint. 
The  proportions  of  these  ingredients  vary,  but  are  generally 
as  follows: 
JNGRBDiSNT  Pee  Cewt, 

Sand      ...,,...,,. 50 

Sulphur , 40 

Tar        ,    . ,    .    10 

The  sulphur  is  melted  in  a  kettle,  the  tar  is  then  added, 
and  finally  the  sand,  also  heated,  is  stirred  in.    The  mixture 
is  then  ready  for  use.     The  joint,  in  this  case,  is  commonly  ' 
a  bell-and-sockel  joint  having  a  cross^section  like  that  shown 
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in  Fi£»  14,  On  the  end  of  the  spigot  end  is  casi 
outer  face  of  which  is  a  part  of  a  sphere;  the  castin^r  is  rna^t 
by  standing  the  pipe  tip  vertical  inside  of  a  cast-iron  in  ©Id, 
The  composition  is  poured  into  the  space  between  thg 
mold  and  the  pipe  to  form  the  ring.  Similarly,  with  an 
iron  mold  of  another  form,  the  composition  is  cast  into  ihe 
be]U  These  preparations  are  made  in  the  pipe  yard  or  on 
*r  the  side  of   the   trench   ^s 

^!:^^^.  .......       \  the  work  proceeds.     In  t>^<^ 

A  -        9HB        V. trench,  the  surfaces  o<  tfc^ 

composition  are  coated  wi 
thick  oil,  the  pipes  forcL 
together  by  hand,  and  it^ 
outside  of  the  joint  covered 
with  cement.     This  joint  costs  more  than  the  cement  joinr 
It  is  much  used  in  England,  and,  if  properly  made,  give  '■ 
mnch  better  results  than  a  cement  joint. 

Probably,  some  form  of  asphalt  will  ultimately  be  used  fo 
joint  materiaL     Cloths  soaked  in  asphalt  have  been  calked 
into  pipe  joints  successfully*     The  asphalt,  however,  has  i 
be  used  hot  and  in  dry  pipe — conditions  that  are 
to  secure  in  a  sewer  trench. 
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BHtCK    AKB    CONCRKTK    ftBWERS 

37.  Crofiiii-Sectlon  of  Brick  and  Concrete  Sewers, 
The  smaller  sizes  of  sewers,  up  to  24  inches,  are  now  almost 
always  made  circular  and  of  vitrified  pipe.  Sewers  of  larger 
sizes  are  generally  built  of  brick  or  concrete,  and  can  be 
made  in  any  desired  form.  Where  the  flow  is  very  variable, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  confining  the  minimum  flow  to  a 
narrow  channeK  as  this  will  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
deposits  along  the  invert.  This  is  accomplished  by  using 
the  egg-shaped  section,  which  has  been  fully  described  in 
previous  articles* 
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There  are  otber  considerattoos  that  determme  the  form  of 
sewer*  For  instaocep  it  may  be  necessary  lo  flatten  the 
*  Action  in  order  to  get  sufficient  curve  for  the  sewer,  in  which 
-^Lse  a  section  like  Fig.  15  may  be  desirable.     Sewers  are 
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often  built  in  ground  where  they  must  be  supported  by  arti- 
ficial  foundations,  and  in  such  cases  sections  similar  to  those 
shown  in  Figs,  16  and  17  may  be  advisable »  though  the 
relative  amounts  of  masonry  should  be  carefully  considered, 

38*  Quality  of  Brick  for  Sewers, — Brick  for  sewers 
should  be  ordinary  hard-burned  building  brick,  except  for  the 
inner  ring  of  the  invert »  which  should  be  built  of  especially 
hard  brick.  The  hardest  bricks  from  the 
kiln  are  selected  for  this  purpose,  or 
paving  bricks  may  be  used.  Fig.  18 
shows  the  portion  of  the  ring  where 
these  special  bricks  should  be  employed. 

All  the  brick  should  have  a  small 
absorptive  power,  2  per  cent,  being  the 
maximum  allowable.     The  inner  ring  ^'®'  ^® 

should  be  smooth,  in  order  to  promote  a  large  flow,  and  so 
well-formed  brick s»  with  plain  faces  and  sharp  edges »  .should 
be  insisted  on, 

39,  Tlilekness  of  Brick  Sewers. — The  thickness  of 
large  brick  or  concrete  sewers  is  largely  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. Theoretically,  the  number  of  rings  of  brickwork^  each 
4  inches  thick,  depends  on  the  span  and  on  the  loading.  The 
weight  of  the  loading  and  the  proportion  of  it  that  reaches 
the  arch  of  the  sewer  are  so  uncertain,  and  the  character  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  sewer  is  laid  has  so  great  an  effect  in 


holding  the  sewer  together,  that  no  close  application  o 
theory  is  here  possible.  When  the  conditions  are  tior^ 
unusual,  the  following  empirical  forrnula  will  generally  b^ 
found  satisfactory  for  indicating  the  number  of  rings  required:^ 

DiH-D)  — 


R  ^  A^ 


25 


in  which   R  —  number  of  4- inch  rings  or  courses: 

D  —  internal   diameter    of    a    circular    sewer,    oir- 
horizontal  diameter  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer^ 
H  =  total  depth  of  the  trench — all  in  feet. 
Any  fraction  greater  than  .25  in  the  value  of  R  should  bi 
considered  as  L 

The  character  of  the  soil,  however,  is  so  controlling  ; 
factor   in   determining  the  size    that  the   judgment  of   thi 
designer  is  far  more  important  than  the  results  of  the  for- 
mula.    For  example,  some  years  ago<  in  building  a  2'  X  3' 
egg-shaped   sewer  in   Massachusetts,   it  was  found  that  in 
quicksand  one  course  of  brick  was  not  enough  to  hold  the 

ring  together,  and  the 
sewer  had  to  be  built 
8  inches  thick.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  where  the  soil 
is  a  firm  clay,  sewers 
6  feet  in  diameter  have 
been  built  with  one  ring. 
In  ordinary  soil,  sew- 
ers up  to  3  feet  in  diam- 
eter may  be  made  one 
brick  thick.  From  3  to 
6  feet  in  diameter,  they  are  made  two  bricks  thick.  Above 
6  feet  in  diameter,  the  span  and  loading  become  so  great 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  becomes  necessary. 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth  is  transmitted 
through  the  brickwork  of  the  arch  ring  as  a  pressure  between 
the  separate  bricks.  This  may  be  roughly  shown  by  Fig.  19, 
in  which  Py  P,  etc.  represent  the  pressure  of  the  earth  on  top 
of  the  sewer,  and  /?,  R  represent  the  forces  acting  out  from 
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^he  sewer  into  the  backing  that  is  shoveled  id  between  the 
3ides  of  the  trench  and  the  sewer.  If  this  backing  is  not 
firmly  packed  in,  the  sewer  has  a  tendency  to  break,  as  shovm 
mt  r,^.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  action  of  this 
liaeking,  no  theory  can  be  applied,  unless  the  sewer  is 
assumed  to  be  self-sustaining — that  is,  so  built  as  not  to 
xequire  any  backing.  It  has  been  found  that  four  rings  are 
sufficient  for  the  arch. 

40*  InTert  Blocks, — Because  in  the  bottom  of  an  egg- 
shaped  sewer  the  bricks  are  required  to  conform  to  a  great 
curvature,  so  that  the  joints  are  very  thick  on  the  outside. 
Invert  blocks  have  been 
used  with  success  in  some 
cases.  These  blocks  are 
made  of  terra  cotta,  in  the 
form  shown  in  Fig,  20, 
The  surface  ^c  forms  the 
invert  of  the  sewer »  and 
the  base  a  d  rests  on  a  plank  set  in  the  trench  at  the  proper 
grade.  These  blocks  are  especially  desirable  where  the  new 
form  of  the  egg-shaped  sewer  is  used. 

41.  ThickJiess  of  Concrete  Sewers.— The  thickness 
of  the  walls  of  a  concrete  sewer  can  be  properly  determined 
m  only  one  of  two  ways,  or,  better*  by  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  two  methods;  namely.  (1)  by  an  investigation  of  the 
thickness  of  other  concrete  sewers  that  have  been  built  and 
have  not  fallen  dovrnr  and  (2)  by  a  judgment  based  on  experi- 
ence in  the  construction  of  concrete  sewers.  Without  these 
two  fundamentals,  no  one  is  properly  qnalified  to  design 
a  concrete  sewer.  The  thickness  of  circular  concrete  sewers 
built  in  firm  and  stable  ground  and  at  a  depth  not  exceed- 
ing 12  feet  may  be  taken  to  be  approximately  as  follows: 
Diameter  Tmicenbss  of  Sswbr 

Fbbt  Inches 

3  4 

6  6 

9  8 

12  10 


in 
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This  thickness  must  be  varied,  however,  with  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  depth  of  cutting:.  In  wet,  running:  soils, 
the  lower  half  of  the  sewer  may  be  from  two  to  four  times 
these  thicknesses,  with  special  extra  thickness  at  the  sides. 
In  trenches  30  feet  deep,  the  thickness  of  the  arch  may  be 
twice  the  thickness  given. 

42.  Quality  of  Concrete  for  Servers. — The  concrete 
used  for  sewers  should  be  of  first-class  quality,  carefully  pro- 
portioned to  have  as  small  a  percentage  of  voids  as  possible. 
The  concrete  must  be  strong,  to  take  up  the  tensile  stresses 
in  the  arch;  and  impervious,  to  keep  ground  water  out  of  the 
sewers.  A  mixture  of  1:2:4  may  be  used  for  the  arch, 
and  a  mixture  of  1  :  2i  :  5  for  the  bottom.  The  mixing  must 
be  very  thorough,  and  the  tamping  into  place  carefully 
done.  For  sewer  work,  the  mixture  should  be  so  wet  that 
a  spade  can  be  readily  thrust  down  into  the  mass  to  work 
the  mixture  into  homogeneity* 


CEMENT,    WOOD,    AND    IRON    SEWERS 

43.  Cement  Pipe. — Cement  sewers  have  been  used  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  are  entirely  satisfactory  when  well 
made.  They  cost  more  than  terra-cotta  pipe,  except  where 
freight  largely  increases  the  cost  of  the  latter,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  used  today.  There  is,  however,  no  objection 
to  their  use  in  a  town  remote  from  a  pipe  factory.  Since 
cement  pipe  is  more  porous  that  terra  cotta,  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  dry  soil.  It  can  be  readily  made  in  molds, 
which  can  be  bought  or  made  in  any  size  desired. 

44.  Use  of  Wood  for  Sewers. — Wooden  sewers  are 
used  only  under  peculiar  conditions,  since  wood  is  a  perish- 
able material  and  should  not  be  buried  under  ground.  Under 
water,  wood  does  not  decay,  and  wooden  sewers  built  up  like 
a  barrel,  with  staves  hooped  too^ether  by  steel  bands,  have 
been  used.  The  design  of  such  pipes  has  been  explained  in 
Water  Supply^  Part  2.  The  internal  pressures  in  wooden 
sewers,  however,  are  nej^ligible,  and  only  enough  bands  are 
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Tequired  to  hold  the  staves  in  place;  they  may  be  si>aced  at 
intervals  of  3  or  4  feet.     Fig.  21  shows  the  cross-section  of 
a  wooden  outfall  sewer  con- 
structed  in    New    London, 
Connecticut. 

45.     Use   of   Iron    In 
Sewer    Construction. 

Cast  iron  is  often  used  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  for 
valves  and  in  the  form  of 
pipes.  Cast-iron  pipes  are 
required  by  railroads,  wher- 
ever the  sewer  passes  under 
their  tracks,  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  settlement  from 
breakage.  They  are  also 
used  under  or  over  water- 
supply  pipes  where  there  is  danger  of  contamination.  They 
have  been  used  in  places  where  the  ground  was  saturated 
with  water  and  water-tight  sewers  were  required.  In  one 
city,  where  a  brick  sewer  was  found  to  leak  excessively,  a 
wrought-iron  pipe  was  forced  through  inside  from  one  end, 
decreasing  the  diameter  slightly,  but  making  a  tight  sewer. 
Wrought-iron  pipes  are  not  generally  used,  however,  as  their 
life  is  short  under  the  effects  of  sewage  flow. 
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TABI^E  IV 
:LBMBNT8    of    CB08S-8ECTION    OF    EGG-SHAPED    SEWERS 


Element 

Sym- 

Value for 

Value  for 

bol 

Old  Form 

New  Form 

1 .  HorisBontal  diameter .   .   .   r   - 

2r 

2  r 

3.  Vertical  diameter  .... 

1  r 

3.  Radius  of  bottom  arc  .   . 

ir 

4.  Radius  of  side  arcs  .   .   . 

c 

3r 
i4r 

2ir 

5.  Distance  between  centers 

lir 

6.  Distance  OC  =  OC  (Fig. 

7) 

2r 

lir 

7.  Wetted  perimeter,  full     . 

P 

7.9299  r 

7.8409 r 

8.  Wetted  perimeter,  |  full  . 

P\ 

4.7883 r 

4.6994  r 

9.  Wetted  perimeter,  i  full  . 

P\ 

2.7493 r 

2.6651 r 

xo.  Area  of  flow,  full  .... 

A 

4.5941  r* 
^.02^1  f* 

4.4602  r* 

2.8894  r* 

i.oi7ir* 

.5688  r 

XI,  Area  of  flow,  )  full  .   .   . 

R 

12.  Area  of  flow,  \  full  .   .   . 

I. 1364  r* 

13.  Hydraulic  radius,  full .   . 

.5793  r 

14.  Hydraulic  radius,  1  full  . 

R\ 

.6314 r 

.6148 r 

15.  Hydraulic  radius,  i  full  . 

R\ 

.4133'- 

.3817 r 

16.  Angle  COC(¥'\%,  7)  •   • 

a 

36°  52'  12" 

46°  23'  50" 

17.  Angle  ^C7C?  (Fig.  7)  .   . 

b 

106° 15' 37" 

87° 12' 22" 

TABLE  V 
THICKNESS    OF    SEWER    PIPE 


Kind  of  Pipe 

Diameter,  in  Inches 

6  ' 

S 

9 

10 

T3 

I 
I 

18 

li 
li 

31 

if 

if 

94 

it 

2 

30 
2 

2i 

36 

Standard         ... 
Double-strength    . 

f 

f 

H 

i 

2i 

3 

TABLE  VI 

DEPTHS    OF    SOCKETS    FOR    STANDARD    AND    FOR 
DEEP-AND-WIDE    SOCKET 


Kind  of  Socket 

Diameter,  in  Inches 

6 

8 

9 

10 

IS 

IS 

2f 

3i 

IS 

3i 

21 

2^ 

3i 

=4 

2i 

4 

30 

3 

4i 

36 

Standard      .    .    .    , 

Deep-and-wide    .    . 

if 
2i 

li 
3* 

1} 
2* 

2i 

2 

3 

3* 

5 
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SEWERAGE 

(PART  3) 


SEWEK  CONSTRUCTION 


MANHOLKS  AND   LAMP  POLKS 

1.  Use  of  Manholes.- — A  manhole  is  an  opening  lead- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  i^round  to  a  sewer ^  and  used  for 
purposes  of  inspection  and  cleaning.  An  inspector  can  get 
down  a  manhole,  and,  by  looking  through  the  pipe  to  a  light 
at  the  next  n^anhole,  tell  whether  the  pipe  is  obstructed  or 
not*  If  it  is,  he  may  have  workmen  run  scrapers  and  brushes 
through  it  until  the  obstruction  is  removed* 

2.  Location  of  Manholes.  —  In  order  that  workmen  may 
use  manholes  for  cleaning  purposes^  the  distance  between 
njanholes  must  not  exceed  certain  limits.  For  small-pipe 
sewers »  the  manholes  may  be  placed  300  to  400  feet  apart, 
that  being  about  the  distance  which  a  stick  can  be  forced. 
On  larger  sizes — 24  inches  or  more — the  manholes  may  be 
600  feet  apart*  Their  position  is  also  determined  by  the 
requirement  that  there  shall  be  a  manhole  at  every  junction 
of  two  or  more  sewers,  at  every  change  of  grade  of  every 
sewer»  and  at  every  change  of  direction.  This  makes  it  nec- 
essary that  the  sewer  should  run  in  straight  lines  from  man- 
bole  to  manhole,  and  that  the  changes  In  line  and  grade  should 
come  at  or  in  the  manhole*  Since  sewer  crossings  usually 
occur  at  street  intersections,  manholes  are  generally  placed 
al  such  intersections,  and,  in  long  blocks,  midway  between, 

iS9 


W^faen  the  street  grade  breaks  within  the  blocks  a  manhole  is 
tt^^ual]^  added,  oo  matter  what  the  length  of  the  block  may  be, 

3,  Sliape  of  Manholes. — Manholes  are  usually  made 
lx-> tile-shaped,  the  inside  diameter  at  the  top  being  almost 
a.l.^vrays  24  inches,  and  the  diameter  at  the  bottom  depending 
o  in  the  size  of  the  sewer.  For  6-  and  8-inch  sewers  on  a 
^txaight  line,  the  bottom  is  oval  and  4  ft,  X  3  ft*,  as  shown 
i¥-^  Fig*  1  (a).  Where  an  intersection  occurs,  the  bottom  is 
c^ircular  and  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (^)- 
^A^he  latter  figure  shows  a  4-foot  manhole  at  a  point  where  two 
laterals  enter  the  main  line,  and  illustrates  how  changes  of 
c^irection  are  made  in  the  manhole. 

The  vertical  section  of  the  manhole  may  be  any  one  of  the 

three  shapes  shown  in  Fig.  2.     In  (a),  the  bricks  are  laid 

laorizontal,  the  reduction  in  size  at  the  top  being  made  by 

offsetting  each  course  of  bricks  just  enough  to  secure  the 

<3esired  reduction  in  diameter*     In  (d),  the  bricks  are  kept 

^normal  to  the  inside  walls.     In  (r),  which  illustrates  a  form 

-used  only  for  shallow  manholes^  4  feet  deep  or  less,  the 

courses  are  kept  normal,  as  in  (^),  but  are  not  brought  back 

to  horizontal  positions.     The  form  (a)  requires  the  most 

bricks,  and  has  more  room  ioside.     It  should  be  used  for 

depths  between  5  and  10  feet. 

4.  Bottom  aud  Section  of  Manhole. — ^The  bottom  of 
[a  manhole  may  be  made  either  of  brick  or  of  concrete,  the 

--'.','-  j^    - , '  ^, ,  -  .^- 
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latter  being  the  simpler  construction*  Fig.  3  shows  how 
a  briclc  bottom  is  started.  The  ends  P,  P,  of  the  pipes 
are  left  the  proper  distance  apart,  protruding  from  the  bank 
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of  dirt,  which  is  thrown  back  into  the  trench.     A 
bricks  on  edg:e  is  first  laid  from  A  to  B^  the  tops  formi 
a  continuous  line  from  the  invert  of  the  pipe  P  to  the  in^ 
of  the  pipe  Z',.    Where  a  change  of  grade  occurs,  this  line 
bricks  becomes  a  vertical  curve.    Against  this  line,  anotlSK- 
row  of  bricks  is  laid,  being  held  up  on  the  back  by  d  ^ 
tamped  in  and  by  a  layer  of  mortar.    These  rows  are  earn 
up  on  each  side  to  the  horizontal  diameter,  conforming 
the  curvature  of  the  pipe.    Beyond  that,  they  rise  vertical 
to  the  top  of  the  pipe,  as  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  4.    T 
inside  wall  of  the  manhole  is  brought  just  flush  with 


^  p™ 
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ends  of  the  pipes,  and  a  brick  floor  is  carried  around  on 

the  refilled  earth. 

With  concrete,  a  mass  is  dumped  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  manhole  excavation,  leveled  up  for  a  floor  at  about  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  entering  pipes,  and  a  channel  formed 
in  the  concrete  by  a  trowel  and  by  hand.  A  wooden  form  is 
also  used  against  which  the  concrete  is  packed;  but  a  good 
workman  using  damp  concrete  can  shape  it  without  the  form. 
Sometimes,  a  split  pipe — that  is,  a  pipe  split  longitudinally 
(easily  done  with  a  cold  chisel,  when  needed) — is  put  in 
through  the  manhole,  and  the  concrete  packed  in  against  it. 
The  concrete  should  extend  outwards  to  support  the  manhole 
walls,  and  project  about  6  inches  beyond  them. 

5.  Thickness  of  Walls. — There  is  no  theory  available 
for  determining  the  thickness  of  manhole  walls.  Unde? 
ordinary  conditions,  they  are  two  bricks,  or  8  inches,  thick 
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^or  shallow  maDlioles  built  in  dry  clay,  a  4-iiidi  wall  maj  be 
»uilt,  but  it  is  oot  a  safe  construction.  Where  a  high  head 
*  f  sfTound  water  is  encountered,  where  heavy  lateral  pressure 
s  expected,  and  where  the  manhole  extends  more  than 
.  5  feet  below  the  surface,  the  walls  may  be  made  12  ioches 
liick,  but  Ibis  is  rarely  necessary, 

6,     Manhole  Frames  ami  Co  vers, ^ — The  walls  of  a  man- 
mole  are  capped  with  a  cast-iron  frame  and  cover^  the  latter 
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being  flush  with  and  a  part  of  the  street  pavement.  The 
frames  are  usually  8  inches  high,  to  allow  paving  blocks  to 
be  laid  in  on  top  of  the  brickwork  and  flush  with  the  cover, 
This  height  may  be  reduced  on  brick  or  asphalt  streets. 
Fig,  5  shows  a  frame  FF  and  a  cover  CC  The  base  B  B 
of  the  frame  is  from  4  to  5  inches  wide,  and  rests  on  a  bed  of 
mortar  directly  on  the  brickwork.  The  thickness  of  the  cast 
iron  in  the  frame  is  generally  1  inch.     The  holes  h  in  the 
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odver  are  used  for  ventilation,  and  the  projections  c  to  pre- 
vent the  top  from  wearing  smooth  and  becominsr  slippery. 
The  frapie  weighs  about  200  pounds,  and  the  cover  about 

150  pounds.  They  may  be  de- 
signed by  the  engineer  and  cast  in 
a  local  foundry,  or  may  be  bought 
in  standard  designs  from  large 
foundries. 

For  the  manhole  shown  in 
Pig.  2  (f),  a  special  frame,  such 
as  is  shown  in  Pig.  6,  must  be  designed,  to  fit  the  inclined 
brickwork  and  have  the  top  horizontal.  The  patterns  for 
such  a  casting  are  expensive,  and,  if  possible,  it  is  better  to 
avoid  this  construction.    * 


PlO.  • 


7.  Special  Size  of  Manholes. — On  18-  to  S6-inch  sewers, 
the  base  of  manholes  may  be  6  or  even  8.  feet  in  diameter,  in 
order  to  make  the  ctirves  of  the  sewers  inside  the  manhole. 
It  is  best  to  draw  the  lines  of  pipe  meeting  at  the  manhole, 
sketch  in  the  curves  necessary  to  make  the  flow  lines  meet 
smoothly,  and  make  the 
manhole  walls  of  a  suf- 
ficient diameter  to  in- 
clude all  the  curves. 
Fig.  7  shows  a  junction 
of  two  24-inch  and  one 
18-inch  sewer  with  a 
36-inch  sewer.  The 
curves  must  not  be  too 
sharp,  and  the  tongues 
/,,  /,  must  project  into 
the  main  sewer  far 
enough  to  guide  the  flow 
into  the  main  line  with- 
out any  eddying  or  other  disturbance^  The  large  circle  rep- 
resents the  inside  walls  of  the  manhole,  and  is  7i  feet  in 
diameter.  As  will  be  explained  further  on,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  have  manholes  of  extra  size,  which  will  contain 
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valves  or  grates,  or  allow  the  making  of  connections  tetween 
sewers  on  different  grades. 

8,  Conneetlons  Between  Sewers  on  Different 
Grades. — Where  the  connecting  sewers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
are  at  the  same  level,  the  connections  are  easily  made; 
but  it  frequently  happens  that,  on  account  of  topography, 
the  main  sewer  A  B  is  deep  at  its  upper  end  while  C  and  Z?, 
perhaps  extending  across  the  valley,  need  to  be  only  a  few 
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feet  deep*     The  problem  then  is  to  connect  the  flow  of  C 
and  D  smoothly  with  the  flow  of  A  B, 

Fig,  8  shows  on  a  smaller  scale  than  Fig.  7  the  usual  con- 
struction for  these  conditions.  The  pipe  line  Tends  in  a 
T  pipe  so  placed  that  the  T  branch  conies  jnst  inside  the  man- 
hole wall.  Vertical  pipes  then  carry  the  flow  down  and 
around  a  bend,  which  can  be  about  30°.  to  the  main  sewer. 
The  elbow  is  built  into  the  bottom  of  the  manhole,  and  the 
flow  line  continued  in  the  brick  or  concrete.    This  construction 
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is  faulty  if  the  space  X  is  so  large  as  to  allow  the 

to  settle  and  break  away  from  the  T.  Special  care 
be  used  in  tamping  the  earth  back  in  the  hole  A";  it  o 
able,  sand  settled  in  water  is  the  best  material  for  sucl 
pose.     The  opening  A/  serves  for  inspection  and  cleani 

9.  For  sewers  larger  than  10  inches^  especially  i 
laterals  meet  in  the  sarne  manhole,  the  preceding  coo 
lion  would  take  up  too  much  room  in  the  manhole ,  or  t 
sitate  a  very  large  manhole.      Under   snch  condition! 

vertical  pipe* 
brought  down  o 
outside,  as  shoi 
Fig.  9.  Asbefor 
T  pipe  C  must  be 
•fully  supporter 
the  elbow  at  th< 
torn  should  be  t 
in  concrete  to 
the  weight  of  th< 
tical  pipe.  Froi 
lower  end  of  tl 
bow  £  to  the] 
sewer  5,  the  chac 
made  in  the  coa 

10.  Manli^ 
for  Large  Ee^ 
Sewers  3  feet  of] 

in  diameter  are 
long  radius  mi 


'Til    ji j"in  — 1_^ 


enough  to  be  entered,  and  curves  of 

used.  Manholes  are  necessary  only  to  provide  access  1 
interior,  and  will  generally  rest  with  their  walls  direct 
the  arch  of  the  sewer.  For  sewers  up  to  about  6  U 
diameter,  the  manhole  should  be  symmetrical  with  resj 
the  center  line  of  the  sewer,  as  shown  in  Fig*  10  (d 
larger  diameters,  the  manhole  may  b«  built  on  one  sidi 
one  wall  of  the  manhole  tangent  to  the  side  of  the  se 
shown  in  Fig.  10  (^). 


sewers  I  where  the  dtstances  between  manholes  is  consider- 
able, the  means  of  observiog 


the  condition  of  the  sewer  at 
interinediate  points  may  be 
afforded  by  what  are  called 
lamp  holes.  A  lamp  hole 
is  formed  by  placing  a  T  in 
the  line  of  the  sewer  and 
carrying  a  vertical  pipe  to  the 
surface^  as  shown  in  Fig.  IL 
The  sewer  may  be  examined 
by  means  of  a  lamp  lowered 
ihrougfh  the  vertical  pipe. 

If  the  lamp  holes  are  car- 
ried to  the  surface  and  cov- 
ered with  perforated  cast- 
iron  covers,  they 
materially  in  the 
of  the  sewer.    They 
commonly   called    fresh-air 
inlets.     Lamp  holes  and  WiQ,n 


■         '         ■      ■      -  ■.-■■! 

a  ted  cast-         „    ...^  .^^.^r — l^...      .  :^ 

will   assist    {     ^'^■'   ■■■■j  -"^^  Q 

ventilation    O^ ^jJ^'Br^.^f^jJii  '  -rf 

-y  are  then     o    ^     ^^^^:^:lWj^^^  -  ^ 

fresh-air     vis^....  .^'\^-^  . "^  ■   -,  .^ 
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fresh-air  inlets  can  be  cheaply  constructed,  and  afford  means 
for  inspectins^  the  condition  of  pipe  sewers,  bnt  are  not  avail- 
able for  cleaning  the  sewer  or  removing^  obstructions.  They 
have  the  advantag:e  of  preserving  continuous  and  uniform  the 
sectional  form  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sewer,  thus  avoiding 
deposits. 

12.  In  paved  streets,  the  top  of  the  vertical  pipe  should 
be  covered  and  protected  with  a  heavy  cast-iron  frame  and 
cover,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  12.    In  unpaved  streets,  the 


Pio.  12 

top  should  be  left  about  1  foot  below  the  surface,  covered 
with  a  light  casting  or  with  a  terra-cotta  cap.  In  all  cases, 
the  T  should  be  well  supported  and  buried  in  a  mass  of  con- 
crete, to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  vertical  pipe  from  break- 
ing it.  The  concrete  therefore  should  be  brought  well  up 
on  the  pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  iron  casting  pro- 
tecting the  pipe  should  be  supported  separately  on  a  bed  of 
concrete,  and  the  pipe  should  be  free  to  settle  independently; 
that  is,  the  concrete  supporting  the  casting  should  not  touch 
the  pipe,  but  should  be  supported  at  least  i  inch  all  around. 
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^^H  CATCH  BASINe 

^Vl3.  Catch  basins  are  placed  at  street  corners  and, 
^^ome times,  if  the  block  Is  long,  at  intermediate  points  also. 
They  are  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  storm  water  to  the 
sewers*  and,  therefore,  are  used  in  the  combined  system 
only.  Catch  basins  are  built  in  various  forms,  most  of 
which,  however,  consist  of  a  chamber  or  basin,  into  which 
the  storm  water  flows  directly  from  the  street  gutters,  having 
an  oytlet  into  the  sewer  from  a  point  at  some  distance  above 
the  bottom.  By  this  arrangement,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
coarsest  and  heaviest  of  the  matter  suspended  in  the  storm 
water  will  not  enter  the  sewer,  but  witl  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  catch  basin  and  be  retained  there*  In  order  to  pre- 
vent sew^er  gas  from 
entering  the  catch 
basin  (from  which  it  tSl 
would  escape  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  side- 
walk and  be  very  objec- 
tionable), the  outlet  to 
the  sewer  is  given  such 
a  shape  as  to  form  a 
trap. 

The   form  of   catch  F'«-  i* 

basin  most  common  in  the  United  Stales  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
It  is  generally  built  of  brick  or  concrete*  When  built  of 
brick,  it  should  be  lined  with  cement  and  plastered  both 
inside  and  outside  with  cement  mortar,  so  that  it  will  not 
leak*  In  the  figure,^  is  the  opening  for  admitting  the  storm 
ater  from  the  gutter;  /  is  the  trap  to  the  outlet  leading  to 
e  sewer  s;  w  is  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  m  is  the' 
"deposit  of  mud  and  sedimentary  refuse;  r  is  a  cast-iron  cover 
to  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  catch  basin »  through  which 
the  deposited  mud  and  refuse  may  be  removed. 

It  is  important  that  catch  basins  should  be  perfectly  water- 
tight, so  that  the  water  surface  may  be  kept  at  the  proper 
level*     This  is  necessary,  in  order  both  to  cover  the  deposit 
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of  mud  and  prevent  it  from  giving  off  disagreeable  gases,  and 
to  seal  the  trap  against  the  escape  of  sewer  gas.  The  water 
level  in  street  catch  basins  should  be  from  2  to  3  feet  below 
the  street  surface,  and  the  total  depth  of  the  basin  should 
generally  be  from  6  to  8  feet,  in  order  to  avoid  freesing. 
The  construction  may  be  varied  in  detail  to  suit  conditions. 


FOUNDATIONS 
14.  Foundations  for  Pipe  Sewers. — ^Usuallyy  small 
pipe  sewers  do  not  require  foundations  other  than  the  natural 
earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  In  the  case  of  large  sewers 
in  heavy  cuttings  or  in  soft  and  treacherous  soil,  an  artificial 
foundation  may  become  necessary.  Just  when  such  founda- 
tions should  be  used  cannot  be  made  a  matter  of  formula  or 
theory.  Aside  from  experience,  the  only  guide  is  to  take  a 
stick  of  timber  a  foot  square,  stand  it  on  end  in  the  trench, 

and  load  it  with  two  or 
three  times  the  load  that 
the  pipe  may  be  expected 
to  carry.  If  the  settlement 
is  continuous,  some  foun- 
dation should  be  provided. 
The  simplest  method  of 
dividing  up  the  load  is  to 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  1"  X  12''  boards, 
end  to  end,  and  joined  by 
a  splice  board  underneath.  This  is  sufficient,  for  pipes  up 
to  12  inches  in  diameter,  to  carry  the  weight  over  soft  spots 
and  to  prevent  uneven  settlement  at  joints. 

If  the  bottom  of  the  trench  becomes  soft  during  excavation, 
so  that  the  bottom  grading  and  position  of  the  pipe  are 
uncertain,  4  or  5  inches  of  the  mud  should  be  removed,  and 
gravel  substituted.  If  the  pipe  is  larger  than  12  inches,  and 
the  cutting  is  deep,  concrete  is  used  in  which  to  bed  the  pipe, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
the  use  of  concrete  to  remove  all  soft  mud  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  or  it  will  be  forced  up  into  the  concrete.     Also, 
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reason,  especially 


a  fresh  layer  of  concrete  should  be  deposited  in  the  treoch 
before  the  pipe  is  put  in  place- 

15*  Foundations  for  Brlek  Sewers,^ — Ordinarily,  m 
brick  sewer  is  built  directly  on  the  natural  soil,  tamping  in 
ihe  earth  behind  in  space  C  Fig,  15,  as  the  courses  of  brick 
rise  from  the  invert  ^ 
on  each  side.  This  i^ 
is  oott  however,  a 
very  firm  construc- 
tion, since  the  dirt 
replaced  cannot  be 
tamped  and  is  very  ^_^ 
likely  to  settle  and  &^iS^SS 
distort  the  cross- 
section  of  the  sewer.  For  this  reason,  especially  if  the 
grotind  is  soft,  a  cradle  is  often  nsed*  This  is  a  wooden 
structure^  so  built  as  to  rest  securely  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  and  carry  the  brick  on  its  Interior  surface.  It  is 
made  up  on  a  series  of  U  frames  cut  out  of  2"  X  8"  or 
2'^  X  12'^  plank  shaped  and  spiked  together,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  16.  The  diameter  of  the  inside  of  the  cradle  should  be 
that  of  the  outside  of  the  sewer,  so  that  the  bricks  can  be 

laid  directly  against  the 

m       V    wood.     These  forms  are 

M      /      spaced    about   24  inches 

^^     /         apartj  and  the  cradle  sec- 

^^^^ — y  tions  are  usually  8  feet 

/  long.    They  are  made  up 

—  ^  on  the  bank,  lowered  to 

place  in  the  trench^  and 
blocked  up  to  grade*  Then,  earth  is  tamped  in  solidly  behind 
the  lagging,  and  the  cradle  is  ready  for  the  bricks. 

16.  A  cradle  should  not  be  used  in  a  dry  trench  nor  in  a 
trench  that  is  alternately  wet  and  dry,  because  the  wood  will 
decay  and  allow  the  sewer  to  settle.  For  these  conditions, 
concrete  must  be  used.  Fig.  17  shows  a  suitable  section  of  a 
concrete  sewer  foundation  constructed  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


J     and  an 

f     concrete*     Longitudinal  timbers  about  4  in,  X  8  in.  are  laid 
'      down,  and  a  platform  is  built  on  them,  much  like  a  wooden 


sidewalk.     If  more  than  this  is  needed,  the  longitudinal  titn* 
bers  are  supported  on  piles^  which  are  also  occasionally  used 


sewer  with  concrete  invert;  and  Fig.  20,  the  construction  for 
an  egg-shaped  sewer — all  being  common  si^es,  and  showing 
siandard  practice,  

C0N8TRUCT10X  OF  BRICK  AND  OF  COKCRETE 

8EWERS 
18,  l>etans  of  Coit&tritctlon  ol  Brick  Semrers^^— Briclc 
sewers  are  generally  laid  with  all  bricks  as  stretchers,  making 
rings  about  4  inches  thick,  each  ring  being  carried  around 
separately  and  keyed  at  the  top  of  the  arch.  When  it  is  pos- 
sible! however,  headers  should  be  inserted  to  tie  the  two  arch 
rings  together,  as  shown  at  B,  Fig.  2L  The  bricks  in  the 
invert  are  laid  to  lines  stretched  on  templets  made  for  the 
number  of  rings  required.  The  arch  is  laid  over  tightly 
boarded  forms,  which  are  wlthdrawa  and  advanced  as  soon 


as  practicable.  The  collar  joint  (the  raortar  joint  between 
separate  rinifs)  and  the  outside  plastering  are  mainly  to  be 
depended  on  to  exclude  water,  as  ihe  bricks  are  generally 
porous. 

Bricks  should  never  be  laid  in  contact,  but  should  always 
be  bedded  in  mortar. 
In  sewer  work,  it  is 
better  to  lay  them  with 
what  is  called  a  push 
joiuf  or  a  shove  joints  in 
which  mortar  is  first 
spread  thickly  and  the 
brick  then  pushed  into 
place  until  the  mortar  ^^^*  ^* 

flashes  out*  Bricks  should  be  wet  before  they  are  laid,  as 
otherwise  they  wriU  absorb  moisture  from  the  mortar,  and  the 
latter  will  not  set  properly. 

Brick  sewers  are  generally  joined  by  long  curves,  and,  as 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  tobuild  them  smoothly  aronnd  curves, 
they  are  usually  built  in  very  short  straight  sections,  the 
invert  being  tested  as  to  its  form  by  sliding  a  templet  along  it. 
It  is  customary  to  increase  the  grade  slightly  around  curves, 
due  allowance  being  made  when  fixing  grades  on  the  profiles. 


19.  Details  of  Plain-  and  of  Re  In  forced -Concrete 
Sewers. — The  invert  of  concrete  sewers  is  formed  by  ram- 
ming the  concrete  into  place  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
and  bringing  the  interior  of  the  invert  in  line  with  templets 
substantially  fastened  in  the  trench.  Sometimes,  these 
templets  are  in  the  form  of  the  cross-section  of  the  invert, 
and  the  invert  is  formed  by  moving  along  them  a  straight- 
edge, which  cuts  off  any  excess  of  concrete.  Another 
method  is  to  set  longitudinal  guide  pieces  about  level  with 
the  horizontal  axis  of  the  sewer,  and  to  slide  a  templet  of  the 
proper  form  along  them. 

The  invert  is  usually  formed  slightly  larger  than  the 
finished  sewer,  to  allow  for  a  coat  of  cement  mortar,  which 
should  be  applied  to  it  and  smoothly  troweled  before  the 
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construction  of  the  tipper  arch.  The  upper  arch  is  tatnped 
in  place  over  smoothly  boarded  forms.  These  should  be 
substantially  made  and  rigidly  supported,  so  that  when  the 
concrete  is  tamped  over  them  they  will  not  spring  and  soj 
prevent  a  proper  bond  in  the  concrete. 

t20-  If  steel-wire  netting,  or  metal  in  other  forms,  is  built 
to  the  concrete,  the  steel  will  add  greatly  to  the  strength 
id  stability  of  the  sewer,  particularly  in  unfavorable  soils* 
'hen  this  is  done,  the  quantity  of  concrete  may  often  be 
duced  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  the  reinforcement. 
This  construction  is  shown  in  progress  in  Fig.  22,  which  is 
a  photograph  from  actual  work.  The  netting  is  seen  folded 
back  on  each  side  in  the  foreground,  ready  to  be  brought  up 
on  the  forms  as  soon  as  they  are  ready*  Its  position  in  the 
concrete  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

Fig,  23,  taken  from  '*Engineering  Record/*  shows  another 

method  of  combining  steel  and  concrete,  the  steel  being  in 

tlae  form  o(  rods,  which  are  inserted  at  intervals  of  15  inches 

ound  the  sewer,  and  longitudinally  as  well. 


^^  STREAM  AND  OTHER  CROSSINGS 

21.     Inverted  Siphons.— Very  often,  main  sewers  are 

^aid  along  the  course  of  small   streams  that  follow,  in  an 

irregular   way»  depressions   toward   which    all    the  smaller 

sewers  in  the  area  tributary  to  the  stream  must  flow.     Such 

streams  generally  cross  and  recross  the  valley,  flowing  first 

along  the  foot  of  one  bluff  and  then  along  that  of  another. 

It  is  frequently  better,  and  sometimes  necessary,  to  locate 

the  main  sewer  along  a  more  direct  line  than  that  of  the 

stream,  and  this  requires  that  the  sewer  should   cross  the 

stream.     It   is   also    sometimes    necessary   to    make    such 

crossings  on  branch  sewers,  in  order    to  discharge   them 

into  a  main  sewer  that  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  stream. 

Occasionally,  these  crossings  can  be  made  without  depressing 

the  grade  of   the  sewer,  but  generally  the  grade  must  be 

depressed,  forming  what  is  called  an  Inverted  slplian* 
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unfavorable  grround,  an  inverted  siphon  is  generally  built  of 
iron  pipe;  but  tf  the  ground  is  favorable  and  the  work  can 
be  readily  done  in  an  open  trench  that  can  be  kept  free  from 
water,  the  siphon  may  be  built  of  ordinary  sewer  pipe.  The 
usual  method  is  to  build  at  each  end  of  the  submerged  pipe 
a  manhole,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  siphon  pipe  enters, 
the  sewer  itself  entering  higher  up  on  the  grade  that  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  stream.  Fig,  24  shows  a  design  for  such  an 
inverted  siphon.  Computations  must  be  made  to  determine 
the  loss  of  head  in  passing  through  the  siphon;  this  loss  will 
he  about  1  foot  more  than  that  due  to  friction  in  the  pipes^ 
and  the  point  A  must  be  placed  enough  lower  than  B  to  pro* 
dace  a  velocity  of  at  least  3  feet  per  second  for  average  flow. 
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22*  General  Method  of  Construe tl on  for  Cross- 
luirs.  —  Stream  crossings  are  usually  made  by  building 
Bale  bents  in  the  stream  and  erecting  an  iron  pipe  line, 
bicb  IS  afterwards  lowered  into  place  in  such  a  way  that 
the  joints  are  not  disturbed.  Fig.  25  shows  a  crossing  of 
this  kind. 

23i  Bpeelal  Form  of  Construction. — It  is  highly 
important  that  the  velocity  in  an  inverted  siphon  is  not 
allowed  to  fall  below  a  fixed  mimmnm— about  3  feet  per 
second-— on  account  of  possible  deposits.  If  the  pipe  flow- 
ing full  is  designed  to  carry  the  maximum  flow,  even  at  high 
velocity,  it  may  with  the  reduced  night  fiow  be  so  reduced 
ia  volume  as  to  make  deposits.      In   order  to  avoid  this 


pipes  so  arranged  that  they 
come  into  service  singl^^  and  in 
proportion  to  the  amouot  of 
flow.     Fig:  26   shows   a  very 

simple  arrangement  for  this 
purpose*  The  circular  pipe 
shown  is  the  sewer  entering  the 
manhole;  A  and  B  are  the  two 
linesof  pipe  making  the  siphon. 
When  only  a  moderate  volume 
is  ninnmg,  the  pipe  A  is  the 
only  one  in  action;  when  the 
flow  increases,  the  pipe  A  is 
surcharged;   the   level   of  the 


sewage  in  the  bottom  of  the  manhole  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
pipe  B,  and  then  tJiat  pipe  also  comes  into  action. 


AAA    A*A    fl    A    flia    ft    A    a 


f  f  T  ffff  ff  f  vwv  f  T  vl; 


24.    Brfd^es  for  Bewers, — Across  deep,  narrow  gorges, 
it  is  often  economical  to  build  a  light  bridge  on  which  the 
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sewer  pipe,  carefully  boxed  to  avoid  freezinif.  Is  carried. 
Fig.  27,  laken  from  ** Engineering  Record/'  shows  a  btidge 
btiili  for  this  purpose.  The  light  character  of  the  bridge 
should  be  noted.  The  truss  shown  has  a  span  of  25  fect# 
aod  three  of  these  trusses,  resting  on  pile  bents  in  the 
center,   carry    the    32''  X  48"    egg-shaped    sewer    across  a 
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Stream.  The  sewer,  op  to  tbe  badge,  is  brick,  two  eomnm, 
or  8  inches,  thick;  oo  the  bridge^  begmmig  at  the  aimtmtMt 
the  sewer  is  baUt  up  of  two  thicfaieMcs  of  toqgme  m4 
grooved  yi^Dow-piiie  floofisg  wtlh  taf  fiftper  betweett*     'FhA 

tnns,  with  woodM  tlnberi  for  flm 
bm%,  mmd  wfA  icitlesl  tle^rodt^ 
The  sewer  is  bc^  in  |>lace  bf  boards  tawod  to  ftt  lis  omMm, 
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It  is  not  gdod  practice  to  carry  the  sewer  on  a  highw 
bridge,  because  the  vibration  of  the  bridge  will  loosen  l_ 
joints  of  the  pipe  Uae.     Lead  joints  in  cast-iron  pipe,  whS^ 
would  be  used  in  such  exposed  piaces,  begin  to  leak  af 
but  a  few  weeks*    The  screw  joints  of  wrought-iron  pipe  i 
not  affected,  but  such  pipe  is  not  much  used,  because  it  is  ^:^  ^^^ 
very  durable. 

Fig.  28  (from  Folwell)  shows  how  a  sewer  pipe  is  Jt^g^^^^ 
trussed  and  carried  on  the  piers  of  a  highway  bridge;  by  t|^  j^ 
construction,  vibrations^  as  well  as  the  expense  of  a  specf  al 
bridge,  are  avoided.  The  span  shown  is  about  26  feet,  aiE-^d 
the  sewer  pipe  of  cast  iron  is  built  into  masonry  abutmeu  ^u 
at  the  ends  of  the  span.  At  each  end  of  the  middle  lengr^  tti 
of  pipe  are  two  saddle-shaped  straining  pieces,  under  whic:;^^*^^'* 
the  two  tension  pieces  of  the  truss  pass,  the  ^^^ 
ends  being  anchored  back  into  the  abutmeDi 
as  shown* 


IIOITSE  CONNECTIONS 
S6«     PI[JC-8c?wer  V  liriiiiehes  for  IIou»^ 
Connect  lone. — House  connectionii  are  mad  I 
to  pipe  sewers  by  means  of  a  special  data  - 
called  a  Y  brttneh*    Thf 
detail  is  shown  in  Fig.  2f 
It  consists  essentially  » 
a   length   of   sewer   pi|^ 
intersected  by  a  length 
smaller  diameter.     Tf 
angle  of  intersectic» 
toward  the  upper  or  socl 
end  of  the  pipe  is  usu 
slightly  less  than  45° 
that  when  curves  that 
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about  one-eighth  of  the  circle  arc  inserted  squarely  in 
Y  openings,  they  lead  off  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  sew 
as  shown  in  the  figure*     Until  a  house  connection  is  mad 
a  Y  branch,  the  end  of  the  branch  is  closed  by  a  cap  or  slop  -^jer, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  30.     The  opening  is  first  cloj>ed  with  a  n»  ^jLi; 
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or  earthenware  disk,  and  then  the  socket  is  partly  filled  with 
earth  over  which  is  plastered  a  coating  of  cement.  When 
the  Y  is  opened,  the  cement  can  readily  be  broken  and  the 
earth  and  disk  removed  without  injuring  the  socket, 

In  shallow  trenches,  and  where  the  plumbing  is  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the 
sewer ♦  the  Y  branches  should 
be  tipped  slightly  above  the 
horizontal;  in  deep  trenches, 
and  where  buildings  are  close 
to  the  sewer,  they  should  be 
set  in  at  a  steeper  pitch.  ,  . , 

J  /  \-Ce/nffff 

26,     Brlck-Sewer  Con- 

iiectlons. — For  making 
the  house  connections  to 
brick  sewers,  a  piece  of  pipe 
corresponding  to  the  Y  branch  of  Fig.  29  is  used.  This  piece 
of  pipe,  called  a  branch  or  slant «  is  built  into  the  upper  arch 
of  a  brick  sew^er  just  above  the  springing  line,  or  Hue  along 
which  the  upper  arch  and  invert  join.  The  form  of  the 
branch  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built  into  the  side  of 

the  sewer  are  shown 
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in  Fig.  31. 

27.  Method  of 
\j\  y  I II  ir  H  o  11  se  Co  ii  - 
Doctions* — House 

branches,  or  house 
drains,  are  laid  after 
the  construction  of 
the  sewers,  and  fre- 
quently some  years 
after  the  sewers  are 
compleied.  It  is  better  so  to  locate  the  Y's  in  the  main  sewer 
that  the  trench  for  the  house  branches  will  be  approximately 
at  right  angles  to  the  street.  This  trench  may  be  perfectly 
straight  from  the  sewer  toward  the  building,  and  of  a  suflfi- 
cieat  width  next  to  the  sewer  to  take  in  the  opening  of  the 
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1      d  leave  room  for  the  connecting  curve,  as  shown 

It  is  generally  necessary,  when  building  these 

.uches,  to  sheet  up  the  sides  of  the  excavation;  and 

MS  IS  uiuch  more  easily  and  securely  done  when  the  trenches 

are  laid  out  in  a  straight  line, 

28.  Size  of  House  BriincheB. — House  branches  are 
usually  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  circum- 

ances.  In  ordinary  cases,  5  inches  is  a  very  good  size  to 
^Jopt.  Soil  pipes  are  very  commonly  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  if  the  house  drain  is  slightly  arger  than  this,  the  danger 
of  stoppage  in  it  is  much  less. 

It  is  advisable  to  adopt  a  uniform  slxe  for  Y  branches 
throughout  the  system,  as  otherwise  much  confusion  may 
result  later. 

29.  Grade  of  House  BrancUes. — House  drains  require 
more  fall  than  the  main  sewers,  as  the  flow  in  them  is  less 
constant  and  smaller  in  volume.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
practical  experience  that  it  is  not  well  to  lay  them  with  less 
fall  than  about  1  in  ^,  or  about  i  inch  per  foot.  \^Tiere  it 
is  necessary  to  lay  them  with  a  less  inclination  than  this, 
they  should  be  laid  with  the  greatest  possible  care  and 
so  arranged  that  stoppages  when  they  occur  can  be 
conveniently  removed.       

BRICK-SEWER  INTERSECTIONS 

30.  Junction  Angle  Greater  Than  30°. — In  joining 
two  brick  sewers  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  which  is  30° 
or  more,  the  intersection  of  the  two  cylinders  is  carefully 
drawn  out  and  a  pattern  is  made  for  the  edge  or  arris  of 
intersection.  In  Fig.  32  are  shown  the  plan  (a)  and  eleva- 
tion (d)  of  such  an  intersection,  the  front  half  of  the  branch 
sewer  being  cut  away  to  show  the  arris  dcd,  for  which  curve 
a  pattern  is  usually  made.  The  objection  to  this  construction 
is  that  it  weakens  the  sewer,  thus  greatly  impairing  its 
capacity  to  resist  the  external  pressures  to  which  it  may  be 
subjected.  As  the  angle  of  intersection  diminishes,  the 
intersection  grows  longer  axially;  the  strength  of  the  sewer 
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is  correspondinsfly  diminished*  and  the  sewer  may  even  fvtm^^ 
from  its  own  weight  as  soon  as  the  centering  is  withdrawr::::^^ 

31.  Junction  Angrle  liess  Than  80^. — When  the  angl  ^^ 
is  less  than  30°,  or  where  the  two  sewers^are  brougl^cn^ 
together  by  tangent  curves,  some  method  other  than  •  _  * 
straight  intersection  must  be  employed.  *  Fig.  88  shows  th»  -^^ 
usual  construction,  which  is  known  as  the  bell-montli  con  -^* 
nectlon.  The  main  sewer  Af  is  joined  by  two  brancl^^-^ 
sewers  L  and  H.  The  arches  of  these  three  sewers  all  enca^  ^ 
just  above  the  section  taken  at  xx.  At  this  same  point,  ar^K^° 
arch  is  turned  from  the  outside  of  L  to  the  outside  of  It  ^^* 
covering  Af  entirely  and  rising  a  number  of  feet  above  thea-^  ^ 
latter  sewer.  This  large  arch  is  then  gradually  reduced  in:— *^ 
size,  giving  it  the  shape  of  a  bell  or  trumpet,  until  at  ss  i^F  ^ 
has  been  brought  down  to  the  same  size  as  the  arch  of  the 
main  sewer  below  z^.  In  Fig.  33,  the  vertical  section  a  I 
shows  how  the  height  of  the  arch  is  reduced,  as  well  as  the 
span,  whose  reduction  is  shown  in  the  plan  just  above. 


OVKRFIiOWS 

32.  Overflows  are  used  in  the  case  of  combined  sewers 
carrying  both  storm  water  and  house  sewage,  to  separate 
the  two  kinds  of  sewage.  This  separation  is  done  for  two 
purposes;  namely:  (1)  When  the  sewage  is  to  be  treated 
before  it  is  discharged  into  a  watercourse,  the  storm  sewage, 
not  being  so  foul,  is  taken  out  and  discharged  directly, 
leaving  the  house  sewage  alone  to  be  purified.  (2)  Wlien 
the  sewage,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  a  far-away  point  where 
its  discharge  will  not  be  offensive,  must  be  pumped,  the 
storm  sewage  may  be  taken  out  and  discharged  separately 
near  by,  thus  diminishing  the  amount  of  pumping  and  the 
size  of  the  line  of  outfall. 

33.  Diverting  Weir. — The  simplest  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  foregoing  object  is  by  means  of  a  diverting; 
weir,  which  is  a  weir  whose  crest  is  at  about  the  level  of 
the  maximum  house-sewage  flow.  When  the  flow  becomes 
heavy  from  rainfall,  the  level  of  flow  rises  and  overflows  the 
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weir,  which  must  be  lonir  enough  so  that  the  depth  of  flow 
over  it  will  be  only  a  few  inches.  When  the  weir  overflows, 
some  of  the  house  sewage  goes  over  it  miited  with  (he  storm 
water:  but  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  dilu- 
tion is  so  great  that 
the  house  sewag^e  will 
not  become  a  nuisance 

at  the  point  wbere  the  

storm    water   is   dis- 
charged* ^  ' 

Fig-  34   shows,   in  

^t]ine,  the  method  of 

construction:    CD  is 

the  combined  sewer, 

carrying  normally 

only   house    sewage, 

which  flows  into  the  small  sewer  £.     In  time  of  storm,  the 

level  of  flow  rises,  and,  after  reaching  the  level  of  the  weir 

AB,   overflows  and  runs  off  through  the  sewer  F  to  the 

point  of  discharge,  while  only  a  portion  of  the  flow  continues 

through  £  to  be  treated  or  pumped* 

34-     Leaptuigr  Weir, — A  leaping  weir  for  separating 
the  house    sewage   from  the   storm   flow  is    illustrated  in 

Fig.    35.     In    dry 

weather,  the  flow  in 

the  combined  sewer 

AB  is   small;   the 

sewage  falls  directly 

into  the  sewer  S  at 

right  angles  to  -^^ 

and  is  taken  away  to 

the  pumps  or  to  the 

^'***  *®  treatment  works.    In 

tune  of  flood,  the  flow  shoots  across  the  opening,  as  shown 

f  the  dotted  arrow  line,  and  goes  off  through  the  sewer  CD 

\Q  the  near-by  point  of  discharge. 


nacticable  to  compute  exactly  the  width  of  the 

)  to  be  left,  in  terms  of  the  depth  of  flow  in  A  B 

k  liffereace  in  level  between  w  and  n;  it  is  cus- 

ry  lu     ither  make  the  width  of  opening  variable  by 

(Vidin^  a  sliding  crest  at  the  point  ?/,  or  to   make  the 

ining  too  small  at  first,  and,  after  observation  of  several 

rmsi  cut  away  as  much  of  the  masonry  at  n  as  is  neces- 

y.     Rounding  the  crest  at  m  has  the  effect  of  carrying 

re  water  through  the  opening.     The  edge  of  the  opening 

.     n  is  usually  mad*^  tinriKnnfal.  so  that  the  cross-section  of 

tJie  sewer  at  that  j  iigular  invert. 

35,     Mechanical  Diverted  .^ — A  third  class  of  overflow 
operates  by  means  of  a  luecliaDlcal  dtverter,  in  which  a 

flap  valve  opens  and 
shuts  to  admit  more  or 
less  water  to  the  direct 
discbarge  line,  as  the 
volume  of  sewage  in 
the  combined  sewer  is 
greater  or  less*  Fig.  36 
shows  the  simplest 
form  of  diverted  The 
float  F  in  the  manhole 
j^/ rises  as  the  volume 
of  sewage  backs  up  in 
the  manhole,  and  in 
rising  opens  the  valve 
at  the  end  of  the  pipe  P. 
The  float  is  adjustabie» 
so  that  the  discharge 
through  P  does  not  take  place  until  the  water  level  in  the 
manhole  reaches  a  certain  height. 
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discharged  into  a  large  body  of  water,  the  outlet  of  the 
sewer  should  be  made  deep  enough  to  be  covered*     If  the 
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sewers  are  on  the  separate  system,  a  cast-iron  pipe  is  car- 
ried out  from  a  manhole  on  the  bank:  the  pipe  is  buoyed  up 
on  rafts,  jointed,  and  then  sunk;  or  the  joints  may  be  cold- 
calked  under  water.  There  is  no  need  for  water-tight  joints, 
so  that  pine  wedges  driven  into  each  joint  will  answer  every 
purpose.  In  rivers  with  a  strong  current,  or  in  large  lakes, 
where  winds  may  stir  up  heavy  waves,  the  pipe  is  fastened 
down  by  driving  piles  on  each  side  of  it  at  intervals  of  about 
12  feet,  and  bolting  timbers  to  the  piles  above  and  below 
the  pipe.  In  a  rock  bottom,  it  will  usually  be  sufficient  to 
blast  out  a  trench  just  deep  enough  to  let  in  the  pipe. 
Fig.  37  shows  the  simplest  design  by  which  the  outlet  can 
be  constructed. 

37,     Outlets    for    Combined    System. — Where    the 

sewers  are  on  the  combined  system  and  the  water  near  the 
shore  is  shallow,  the  great  expense  of  carrying  the  large 
pipe  out  into  deep  water  (the  distance  may  be  several  hun- 
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dred  feet  at  time  of  low  water),  may  be  avoided  by  carrying 
out  a  comparatively  small  pipe  for  the  objectionable  house 
sewage  and  letting  the  storm  water  discharge  directly  at  the 
river  bank.     Fig.  38  shows  the  arrangement  used  for  this 
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purpose*  The  large  sewer  ends  at  the  bank,  with  or  without 
a  masonry  protection  wall*  A  small  iron  pipe,  of  a  size 
computed  to  carry  the  house  sewag:e,  leads  out  from  the 
bottom  and  extends  into  deep  water*  In  this  way,  the 
shallow  water  near  the  shore  is  not  polluted,  as  it  would  be 
with  a  continuous  discharge  of  sewage. 


TBENCHING  FOR  SEWERS 

38,  General  Considerations.— The  question  of  trench- 
ing is  not  peculiar  to  sewer  construction^  but  arises  in  nearly 
all  kinds  at  municipal  improvement.  The  simplest  method 
of  trenching  in  earth  is  by  hand  labor,  using  pick  and  shovel. 
For  deep  trenches,  several  men  may  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  earth  in  stages  from  platform  to  platform.  Derricks  and 
buckets*  operated  by  hand,  by  horse  power,  or  by  hoisting 
engines,  may  be  employed*  Mechanical  excavation  is  often 
used,  by  which  machines  with  three  or  four  men  dig  trenches 
up  to  20  feet  in  depth  and  5  feet  in  width*  Conveying  machin- 
ery is  sometimes  installed,  by  which  dirt  excavated  at  one 
point  is  conveyed  back  to  the  finished  sewer  for  back  filling, 

The  methods  followed  must be  adapted  to  the  work  specially 
in  hand,  and  must  generally  be  somewhat  varied  in  detail  for 
each  particular  case*  Each  contractor  usually  has  his  own 
methods,  which,  to  some  extent,  he  prefers  to  follow;  this 
he  should,  in  justice,  be  allowed  to  do,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  quality  and  prompt  execution 
of  the  work.  But  no  questionable  methods,  such  as  might 
result  in  inferior  work,  should  be  allowed  under  any  consid- 
eration. The  engineer  should  himself  have  personal  charge 
of  the  construction*  as  matters  calling  for  his  decision  will 
be  continually  arising,  which,  together  with  the  locating  and 
recording  of  junctions  and  similar  work,  cannot  safely  be 
entrusted  to  an  inspector. 

It  is,  in  most  cases,  best  to  commence  the  construction  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  sewer  and  work  toward  ihe  higher  levels. 
This  plan  will  permit  the  ground  water  to  flow  away  through 
the  constructed  part  of  the  sewer»  will  keep  the  trench  free 
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from  water,  and  is  not  objectionable  when  the  vohune  of 
water  is  not  so  s^reat  nor  the  current  so  swift  as  to  wash 
the  cement  before  it  has  set.  Pipe  sewers  should  always 
be  laid  with  the  socket  ends  of  the  pipe  toward  the 
summit;  when  the  work  is  becfun  at  the  lower  end  and  pro- 
ceeds upwards »  the  spigot  of  each  pipe  is  easily  inserted  in 
the  socket  of  the  pipe  previously  laid. 

In  some  cases,  however,  where  ground  water  is  encoun- 
tered in  such  quantities  as  to  render  the  construction  difficult, 
the  work  may  be  prosecuted  more  advantageously  by  woric- 
ing  downwards,  or  toward  the  outlet.  This  will  permit  the 
water  to  be  drained  away  from  the  sewer  into  the  lower 
levels  of  the  trench  and  then  pumped  out.  The  part  of  the 
sewer  under  construction  will  be  kept  comparatively  dry, 
which  is  in  all  cases  desirable,  and  is  essential  when  the 
excavation  is  in  certain  kinds  of  material. 

39.  BradnfiT  and  Slieet  Plllnfir. — Sewers  are  generally. 
constructed  in  open  trenches.  In  good  ground,  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  should  be  formed  to  fit  the  lower  half  of  the 
sewer  as  closely  as  possible.  The  stability  of  all  sewers 
depends  largely  on  the  stability  of  the  invert,  and  if  this  is 
not  rigidly  supported  at  the  quarters  and  sides  so  that  it  can- 
not spread  when  the  upper  arch  is  loaded  with  earth,  failure 
may  occur.  In  good  ground,  this  can  readily  be  accom- 
plished, but  in  some  soils  it  is  necessary  to  support  the 
invert  on  a  foundation. 

In  most  cases,  where  the  depth  is  not  great,  the  sides  of 
the  trench  will  stand  without  protection.  In  some  soils, 
however,  there  will  be  a  great  tendency  to  caving,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  sides  of  the  trench  by  means  of 
timberwork  and  braces.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  looked  after 
principally  by  the  contractor,  as  on  him  falls  all  the  risk  of 
the  undertaking.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  over  which  the 
engineer  should  keep  a  general  oversight,  as  the  lives  of  the 
workmen  may  be  endangered,  and  the  work  greatly  delayed, 
by  accidents  due  to  lack  of  or  insufficient  protection  to  the 
banks  of  the  trench  during  the  construction  of  the  sewer. 
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bank  can  cfenerally  be  placed  horizontally  with  advantage 
for  about  the  tipper  4  feet  of  the  trench,  then  driven  ve^ 
tically  for  the  portion  below.  The  construction  is  shown 
in  Fig.  39. 

The  horizontal  planks  may  usually  be  in  the  ordinary 
marketable  lengths,  16  feet  being  a  convenient  length.  They 
should  be  2  inches  thick.  A  length  of  about  7  or  8  feet  is 
generally  to  be  preferred  for  the  vertical  planks  or  piles, 
which  may  be  about  1  inch  thick,  if  sufficiently  supported. 
It  is  more  economical,  however,  to  use  2-inch  plank,  which 
can  be  used  two  or  three  times,  while  1-inch  stuff,  if  driven, 
is  entirely  shattered.  One  row  of  such  piling,  in  connection 
with  the  horizontal  planking,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  depth 
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of  10  to  12  feet.  For  greater  depths,  two  or  more  rows  of 
piling  must  be  driven,  each  row  being  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  next  row  above,  as  shown  in  Fig.  39. 

The  planking  and  piling  is  held  in  position  by  horizontal 
and  vertical  timbers,  generally  about  4  in.  X  6  in.  in  cross- 
section,  which  are,  in  turn,  held  in  place  by  the  cross-braces. 
The  cross-braces  used  are  sometimes  timber  shores.  These, 
however,  must  be  cut  to  length  and  driven  into  place.  They 
often  become  loose,  and  must  then  be  wedged  or  replaced 
by  longer  ones.  Shores  used  once  cannot  generally  be  used 
a  second  time.  Much  better  cross-braces  are  afforded  by  the 
iron  screws  shown  in  Fig.  39  and  also  in  detail  in  Fig.  40- 
These  screws  can  be  used  any  number  of  times,  be  adjusted 
to  fit  any  width  of  trench  within  reasonable  limits,  and  be 
quickly  put  in  place,  removed,  or  tightened  without  jarring. 
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40.  ExeaTation  for  PllK^  Sewers, — For  pipe  sewertt 
the  trench  can  be  excavated  by  common  laborers  as  Ueep  M 
about  the  center  of  the  pipe;  below  this  depth,  it  should  hf 
shaped  by  men  trained  to  the  work.  The  trench  should  bo 
so  formed  that  the  pipe  will  be  supported  entirely  un  it« 
cylindrical  part  (where  it  is  of  uniform  cross-section).  »  recenn 
being  formed  to  receive  the  socket  and  cement  joint  (or  each 
length  of  pipe.  This  recess  should  be  afterwards  filled  with 
well-packed  sand.  The  pipe  should  be  carefully  laid  with  the 
socket  end  toward  the  summit;  this  should  be  done  by  tine 
trained  man,  who  should  have  a  helper  when  laying  larije 
pipe.  The  joints  should  also  be  cemented  by  one  man  well 
trained  to  the  work.  The  earth  should  then  be  carefully 
packed  around  the  pipe  before  back  filling;  it  nhould  bo 
packed  with  especial  care  around  all  Y  brancheH,  and  about 
the  lower  half  of  the  sewer. 

41.  Removal  of  Water  From  Trench, — Water  li  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  trenching.  H  it  occum  in 
small  quantities,  a  tin  boat  pump  may  be  nued  occaidonttlly 
to  remove  it.  Better  than  this  is  a  diaphragm  pump,  whUih 
has  large  valves,  and  pumps  muddy  water  without  diWcully, 
Where  steam  is  available,  steam  siphons  and  pult^itmaittr 
pumps  may  be  rigged.  The  most  effective  method^  how- 
ever, is  to  install  a  system  of  drain  tiles  below  the  line  of 
the  sewer,  either  directly  beneath  or  on  one  iiide,  ^I'heiMt 
tiles  are  usually  agricultural  drain  tiles  4  ir>cbes  in  djsiijefer, 
though  in  coarse  gravel  the  lower  tnd  of  a  long  Jii^e  nhouUi 
be  6  inches  in  diameter.  Tbey  are  laid  with  ^/j^en  yAhik,  uia 
surrotmded  with  gravel  to  keep  dirt  out  o/  u^*:  y/ihti^,  kh4 
discharge  dibtT  into  soz&e  joatural  waterv/urMr,  ii  i}^  i//i/'/u 
raphy  allows,  or  el!»e  isto  a  hm^}  wtV,  or  re^^ej/a/*:!*,  ^»j^:h  ^¥ 
a  barrel,  from  minda  a  rteaai  iP^isrtp  dfawi>  dj^y  aivi  might  i^ 
long  as  work  cvEtrD^aec- 

42.  Ofier.  wbere  ;^acDvijcg  it  c^ej^ooec  vi*  i/^  r^uj^/vii^ic 
wstier,  tht  waier  teat  vvljet-tt  it*  tb^  tf^iu';i  iit/i  b4r».u*it>>tfc  'ti*: 
banks  owrmz  ^ie  iTi^m  it  <,vntiiiui '  v  M-.t;*/ji,^  vw*  <iWA«*g 
dbe  carij  pan  vf  Uit  Cdi>'.  anut;,  uiiiufikiiy    u<ie^te'4::t   w^fju 
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work.  It  also  keeps  the  bottom  of  the  trench  soft,  and, 
with  the  treadinc:  of  workmen,  forms  mad,  which  is  not  suit- 
able as  a  foundation  for  the  pipe.  Where  tile  drains  are 
laid,  the  trenches  will  be  kept  free  from  water  dnring  the 
whole  24  hours,  the  banks  will  gradually  drain,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  will  be  in  much  better  condition  to 
support  the  pipe. 

43.  Back  Flllingr. — After  the  earth  has  been  well 
packed  about  the  sewer  and  to  a  point  about  1  foot  above  it, 
the  remainder  of  the  back  filling  may  be  done  with  more  or 
less  care  according  to  circumstances.  In  paved  or  important 
and  much-traveled  streets,  it  should  be  well  compacted  to  the 
surface  by  ramming  in  layers,  or  the  trenches  may  be  flooded 
with  water,  which,  in  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  settles  them 
more  effectually  than  ramming.  In  less  important  streets, 
particularly  with  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  less  care  in  com- 
pacting the  trenches  is  necessary,  and  the  earth  may  be 
rounded  up  over  the  refilled  trench  and  left  to  settle  by  itself. 
When  the  sewep  is  not  in  a  street,  the  back  filling  may  be 
done  with  a  scraper  drawn  by  horses  attached  by  means  of 
a  rope  about  50  feet  long. 


FliUSH  TANKS 

44.  Object  of  Flush  Tanks. — Flush  tanks  are  used 
either  to  collect  the  sewage  and  discharge  it  rapidly  at 
intervals  for  the  purpose  of  flushing  the  sewers,  or  to  collect 
and  discharge  water  from  some  public  supply  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  only  the  dead  ends  and  upper  parts  of  sewers 
that  require  flushing,  particularly  where  the  grades  in  these 
parts  of  the  system  are  slight.  Farther  down  the  line,  the 
accumulated  flow  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  sewers 
clean. 

The  sewers  should  be  flushed  regularly,  and  automatic 
appliances  are,  therefore,  most  convenient,  and  are  generally 
used  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes,  they  are  omitted  on 
steep  grades,  and  the  sewers  are  occasionally  flushed  with  a 
hose  through  lamp  holes  placed  at  dead  ends. 
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45.  Kinds  of  Flush  Tanks. — The  requisites  for  auto- 
matic flush  tanks  are  certainty  of  action,  rapidity  of  dis- 
charge»  simplicity,  ease  of  inspection,  durability,  and  economy 
both  in  first  cost  and  in  maintenance.  Many  forms  of  auto- 
matic flush  tanks  have  been  invented.  They  may  generally 
be  classified  as  valve  ianks,  tUting  tanks,  and  siphon  tanks* 

Valve  tauks  discharge  by  means  of  valves  generally 
operated  by  balls  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Tilting  tanks  are  hung  on  horizontal  axes,  and  each 
lank  is  so  formed    that,   as  it  fills,   its    center   of    gravity 
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becomes  changed  until  equilibrium  is  destroyed  and  the 
tank  tips  over  and  empties  itself.  When  the  tank  is  empty, 
its  own  vireight  restores  it  to  its  former  position. 

BIphott  tanks,  when  they  become  filled  to  the  desired 
point,  discharge  by  means  of  siphons. 

Moving  mechanical  parts  are  objectionable  in  a  flush  tank. 
The  type  of  flush  tank  most  in  use  is  the  siphon  tank,  and 
probably  the  best  of  this  class  is  the  kind  known  as  the  deep- 
trap  sSplion,  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  41,  It  consists 
of  two  simple  castings,  a  U  tube,  or  trap,  with  mouthpiece, 
138— aa 
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and  a  cast-iron  bell  placed  over  the  lons^er  lee:  of  the  siphon 
and  held  in  place  by  brackets  cast  on  the  trap.  The  action 
of  the  siphon  is  as  follows:  As  the  water  entering  the  tank 
rises  above  the  lower  edc:e  of  the  bell,  it  compresses  the  air 
within,  the  lower  portion  of  the  trap  beincf,  of  course,  filled 
with  water.  As  the  water  level  of  the  tank  rises,  the  con* 
fined  air  cfradually  forces  the  water  out  of  the  long  leg  of 
the  trap.  Now,  as  the  difference  in  the  water  level  in  the 
two  lecfs  equals  the  difference  of  the  levels  between  the 
water  in  the  tank  and  the  water  within  the  bell,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  column  of  water  in  the  short  discharge  leg  has 
practically  the  same  depth  as  the  head  of  water  in  the  tank 
above  the  level  at  which  it  stands  in  the  bell.  The  two 
columns  of  water,  therefore,  counterbalance  each  other  at  a 
certain  fixed  depth  in  the  tank.  As  soon  as  this  depth  is 
increased  by  a  further  supply,  however  small,  a  portion  of 
the  confined  air  is  forced  around  the  lower  bend,  and  by  its 
upward  rush  carries  with  it  some  of  the  water  in  the  short 
leg,  thus  destroying  the  equilibrium. 


SEWER  SURVEYS  AND  RECORDS 

46.  liocatlon  of   Works   Previously   Constructed. 

Before  staking  out  the  line  of  a  sewer,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  location  of  all  conduits,  such  as  gas  and  water 
pipes,  that  may  have  been  previously  laid  in  the  street,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  avoided  in  the  construction  of  the 
sewer.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  To  obtain 
reliable  information  concerning  the  location  of  these  pre- 
viously constructed  works  is  often  very  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  until  they  are  met  with  in  the  excavations 
for  the  sewer.  A  map  of  these  works  should  be  obtained 
when  possible;  otherwise,  a  rough  map  or  sketch  should  be 
made  from  such  information  as  is  obtainable. 

47.  Importance  of  Record. — The  difficulty  experienced 
in  locating  and  constructing  the  sewer  among  works  of 
which  no  record  has  been  made  emphasizes  the  importance 
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of  keeping   an  accurate    record   of   the   exact    location   of 

every  part  of  the  sewerage  system*  This  record  should 
include  the  position  of  the  sewer  line  with  reference  to  the 
street  lines,  the  grades  of  the  sewer,  the  elevations  at  all 
changes  of  grade,  junctions  and  other  important  points,  the 
exact  location  of  ail  catch  basins,  flush  tanks,  manholes,  and 
lamp  holes,  and  the  position  of  all  Y  branches  or  slants  for 
house  connections.  It  will  also  be  well  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  position  of  all  gas,  water,  or  other  underground  conduits 
encountered  in  the  excavation. 

48*  liOcatlniT  tlie  Xjines. — The  center  line  of  the  sewer 
should  be  carefully  located  on  the  ground  with  a  transit, 
giving  it  such  a  position  as  to  avoid  all  gas,  water,  and 
other  pipes,  so  far  as  their  positions  can  be  ascertained. 
This  location  should  start  at  the  low^er  end»  or  outfall,  and 
proceed  upwards  along  the  principal  trunk  sewer.  The  lines 
for  the  branch  sewers  should  be  similarly  located,  beginning 
at  their  junctions  with  the  main  sewer.  For  the  purpose  of 
checks,  and  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  map,  the 
different  lines  should  be  tied  together  by  cross-lines  wherever 
convenient.  The  position,  with  reference  to  the  street  lines 
of  each  line  thus  run,  and  all  distances  along  the  line  should 
be  measured  with  a  steel  tape.  All  measurements  and  notes 
should  refer  lo  the  center  line  of  the  sewer  as  thus  run,  but 
as  this  line  will  be  within  the  limits  of  the  excavation  for  the 
trench,  it  cannot  be  preserved,  and  should  not  be  marked  by 
stakes.  Stakes  should  be  set,  however,  on  an  offset  line  at 
a  uniform  distance  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  center  line. 
This  offset  distance  should  generally  be  about  2  feet  greater 
than  one-half  the  width  of  the  proposed  trench.  In  order  to 
avoid  confusion ^  the  offsets  should,  if  possible*  always  be  on 
the  same  side  of  the  center  line. 

The  stakes  should  generally  be  about  1  inch  square,  with 
well-squared  tops,  and  of  such  lengths  as  to  be  driven  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  street  without  destroying  the  form  of 
their  tops.  Large  spikes  may  often  be  conveniently  used 
instead   of   stakes,    where    the    roadway    is   hard.     Where 
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extreme  accuracy  is  required,  the  point  of  exact  measure- 
ment  may  be  indicated  by  a  tack  in  the  top  of  the  stake,  but 
so  much  exactness  is  seldom  required.  The  stakes  should 
be  set  at  uniform  distances  alone:  the  offset  line;  25  feet  is 
a  good  interval.  In  runnincf  the  center  line,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  set  a  few  temporary  stakes  for  transit  hubs  and, 
'  possibly,  for  the  purposes  of  measurement,  but  no  stakes 
should  be  left  permanently  on  the  center  line,  as  they  might 
lead  to  confusion  in  the  construction. 

49.  Carves. — Where  any  material  change  occurs  in  the 
direction  of  the  line,  it  should  be  made  by  means  of  a  curve; 
a  circular  curve  is  generally  most  convenient.  When  the 
thange  in  direction  is  considerable,  the  curve  may  be  run  in 
with  a  transit,  by  chord  deflections,  in  chords  of  26  feet 
Intermediate  points  on  the  curve  can  be  located  by  ordinates 
from  the  chord,  by  stretching  a  tape  between  the  stations 
located  by  the  transit.  This  is  the  best  method  to  employ 
where  the  curve  is  of  a  comparatively  long  radius.  Where 
the  curve  is  of  short  radius,  which  is  commonly  the  case, 
it  can  generally  be  most  expeditiously  located  by  running 
the  tangents  to  an  intersection;  then,  locating  with  the  tape 
the  center  of  the  arc,  and  describing  the  arc  from  this  center. 
Where  the  change  in  direction  is  slight,  an  angle  may  be 
made  in  the  line,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  curve  omitted 
until  the  actual  construction.  The  curve  can  then  be  readily 
located  by  offsets  from  the  point  of  intersection  and  points 
on  the  adjacent  tangents,  the  offsets  having  been  previously 
calculated  in  the  office. 

50.  Transit  Notes. — Sufficient  notes  should  be  made  of 
all  the  field  work  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  location  of  all 
important  points,  and  of  such  other  information  as  may  be 
of  value.  In  keeping  the  notes,  the  starting  point  of  the 
line  at  the  outfall  should  be  recorded  as  Sta.  0.  The  distance 
between  stations  may  be  made  50  or  100  feet. 

The  notes  should  give  the  position  of  the  sewer  line  with 
reference  to  the  street  lines,  and  the  position  of  the  offset 
line  with  reference  to  the  sewer  line.     The  points  where 
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both  lines  of  each  street  crossed  intersect  the  sewer  line 
should  be  noted  on  the  latter  line,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
offset  distances  to  the  street  lines  at  such  points  should  be 
S^iven   also.     Offset   distances   to   the   street   lines   should, 

be   g:iven  for  all  points  where  angles  occur  in  either  the 

street  lines  or  the  sewer  line. 

All  measurements  should  be  recorded  to  the  sewer  line^ 

and  not  to  the  offset  line. 

51.  Reference  Points. — The  sewer  line  should  be  so 
fixed  by  measurements  to  permanent  objects  that  its  exact 
position  may,  at  any  subsequent  time,  be  readily  determined. 
This  is  fi:enerally  best  accomplished  by  observing:  the  points 
^where  the  line  of  the  sewer  is  intersected  by  the  prolonged 
lines  of  the  sides  of  buildings  and  by  other  well-defined 
lines  of  permanent  objects,  and  measuring  along  the  pro- 
longed line  the  distance  from  the  nearest  comer  of  each 
object  to  the  center  line  of  the  sewer. 

The  buildings  selected  should  be  of  a  permanent  character, 
such  as  brick  buildings,  and  the  measurements  should  be 
taken  to  the  nearest  tenth  or  hundredth  of  a  foot. 

52.  LeTelln^  and  Level  Notes. — When  the  sewer 
lines  have  been  finally  located,  the  levels  should  be  taken 
over  all  the  lines.  This  can  generally  be  most  expeditiously 
done  by  a  party  following  the  transit  party.  The  elevations 
of  the  surface  should  be  taken  along  the  center  line  of  the 
sewer,  at  intervals  of  25  feet;  at  all  street  intersections;  and 
at  all  points  where  material  changes  in  the  inclination  of  the 
surface  occur.  The  position  of  the  true  line  of  the  i>ewer 
can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  stakes  set  on  the  offset  line 
by  measuring  the  offset  distazK^e  with  a  leveling  r^A  or,  after  a 
little  practice,  simply  by  the  ere.  Also,  if  the  location  of  aU/ut 
every  100-foot  station  is  known  or  fotind.  the  intermediate 
stations  can  be  located  with  s^ft'rlent  avrjra',y  by  ^a'.ing. 

The  levels  shcmid  be  carefully  checked  orj  ea'.h  of  the  f>eiich 
marks  establishec  vz,  the  pre'.iasiriary  vu-vey  ar.'i  :f  ?heji.e  are 
not  at  oomrenieat  interraiS  for  'jjr.^t*' y:^'fz.  work  inter^ 
mediate  beoch  marks  sbo-lc  be  estav/itr^ec      Ih:^  wjjl  uof 
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only  check  the  levels,  but  will  serve  as  an  additional  check 
on  the  bench  marks. 

53.  Working:  Map  and  Profiles. — When  the  location 
of  all  the  sewers  has  been  definitely  decided  on,  a  working 
map  of  the  system  should  be  made,  showing  the  location  of 
all  proposed  main  and  lateral  sewers  and  all  catch  basins, 
manholes,  lamp  holes,  flush  tanks,  and  other  accessories. 
This  map  is  for  convenient  reference  during:  the  construction, 
and  need  not  be  at  all  elaborate.  It  can  often  be  made  from 
the  preliminary  map  by  simply  makins:  the  necessary  alter- 
ations and  additions  in  red  ink.  If  the  changes  are  too 
numerous  and  far-reaching  to  permit  this,  a  tracing  of  the 
streets  may  be  made  from  the  preliminary  map,  and  on  this 
tracing  the  sewer  system  may  be  drawn  as  finally  located. 

If  the  preliminary  plans  have  been  carefully  drawn,  the 
profiles  should  answer  for  construction  work  by  correcting 
them  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  proceeds.  It  is  generally 
unsafe  to  make  very  material  changes  in  the  preliminary 
profiles,  particularly  changes  that  would  affect  the  grade 
elevation  at  points  where  various  sewers  or  minor  systems 
intersect.  The  assumption  is  that  the  elevations  of  these 
points  were  determined  after  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts, 
some  of  which  may,  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  be  lost  sight  of. 

A  convenient  scale  for  a  general  working  map  is  40  feet  to 
the  inch.  A  map  of  this  kind  should  show,  in  detail,  the 
street-car  lines,  if  any;  fence  and  curb  lines;  trees,  poles, 
hydrants,  valve  boxes,  and  gas  drips;  and  the  houses  on  each 
side  of  the  street.  The  water,  gas,  and  other  conduit  lines 
can  be  drawn  in  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  best  position 
for  the  sewer  indicated,  and  notes  for  the  field  party  made 
out.  The  profile  can  be  plotted  on  the  same  street,  showing 
the  depth  of  rock  and  the  position  of  all  pipes  and  conduits 
encountered. 

54.  lAno  and  Grade  Stakes. — It  is  important  that 
the  sewer  be  constructed  accurately  to  the  grade  line  deter- 
mined on,  so  that  the  velocities  in  the  various  parts  will 
approximate  the  computed  velocities.     Also,  in  order  that 
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the  sewer  may  be  in  the  exact  position  shown  on  the  map, 
it  Bhould  be  constructed  truly  along  the  center  line  as  sur- 
veyed, unless  deviations  are  made  necessary  by  water  pipes 
or  other  obstructions  encountered  in  the  excavation  of  the 
trenches,  in  which  case  complete  notes  of  the  deviations 
should  be  made. 

The  line  of  the  sewer  may  be  determined  by  measuring 
liorizontally  the  offset  distance  from  the  stakes  set  on  the 
offset  Jine  and  dropping  a  plumb-line  from  the  point  thus 
determioed.  The  position  of  the  grade  line  is  sometimes 
determined  by  leveling  over,  with  an  ordinary  masons'  level 
and  straightedge,  from  the  top  of  each  stake  set  in  the  offset 
line,  the  elevation  of  which  had  been  previously  taken  by  an 
engineers'  level,  to  a  point  about  over  the  middle  of  the 
trench,  and  then  measuring  down  a  distance  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  elevations  of  the  stake  and  the  grade 
line.  This  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended »  however* 
except  on  steep  grades,  where  accuracy  is  not  essential. 

55.  The  best  method  of  giving  lines  and  grades  is  to 
drive  stakes  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trench*  and 
mark  on  them  points  at  equal  distances  above  the  grade  line. 
Boards  with  a  straightedge  uppermost  are  then  clamped  or 
nailed  on  each  pair  even  with  the  marks,  the  center  line  is 
marked  on  the  boards,  and  a  cord  is  slretchecf  parallel  with 
the  grade.  The  pipes  are  set  by  measuring  down  from  this 
line  to  the  invert  with  a  rod  marked  to  the  proper  distance. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  grades  can  be  given 
by  the  engineer  before  the  trench  is  entirely  excavated* 

56.  All  grade  elevations  should  be  computed  and  set 
directly  from  bench  marks.  No  dependence  should  be 
placed  on  any  estimated  depth  of  cut  that  may  have  been 
computed  in  either  the  preliminary  or  the  final  survey. 
These  estimated  depths,  however,  serve  well  as  an  approx- 
imate check,  and  should  be  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
work  proceeds. 

When  the  level  has  been  set  up  and  the  rod  reading  for 
Tarious  grade  elevations  and  stations  has  been  computed, 


d  be  held  on  the  last  pipe  or  invert  completed, 
xtness  of  the  computed  reading  for  that  point 
is  will   check  the  instrumental  work  and  thc^- 

:are  should  he  taken  to  keep  the  correct  tally  on 

*,  Ml*       It  is  often  difficult  to  preserve  stakes  set  close 

es.     They  are  frequently  lost  by  caving  banks, 

I      by  workmen »  and  a  constant  watch  must  be  kept 

SAi       n  them.     Hig:h  stakes  on   which  stations  can  he 

larked  -»t  w»»ii  H^  ir^nf  ^lonfr  the  Side  of  the  trench,  and 

arc  £  I  s        lity  flush  with  the  surface* 

It  is»  well  lu  sei  witness  stakes  at  the  cnrb  line  at  even 

lOO^foot  intervals,  on  which  the  station  distances  are  marked* 

57.     Coiiatructloii     Xotea,  —  The    construction    notes 

should  contain  a  clear  title  of  what  and  where  the  work  is; 
its  character;  the  elevation  of  surface  and  sewer  grade  at 
intervals  of  25  feet;  the  exact  location  of  the  sewer  in  the 
street;  and  the  exact  location  of  all  T  brancheSj  slants, 
manholes,    flush   tanks,   and    similar   accessories. 

If  drain  tiles  are  placed  in  the  trenches  parallel  with  the 
sewers,  the  notes  should  show  their  location  and  size,  and 
where  they  terminate.  All  branches  that  are  built  in  man- 
holes for  futijre  use  should  also  be  noted,  giving  the  size, 
elevation,  and  a  sketch  showing  how  they  are  placed. 

If  an  artificial  foundation  is  put  in  at  any  point,  or  sheeting 
is  left  in  the  trench,  or  any  construction  is  used  out  of  the 
ordinary,  the  notes  should  show  at  what  station  it  is  com- 
menced and  terminated;  and  if  a  price  has  not  previously 
been  fixed  for  it,  and  the  work  is  being  done  under  contract, 
the  notes  should  show  the  extra  amount  of  material  and  labor 
and  whatever  else  may  be  required  for  fixing  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  work. 

The  dates  on  which  various  parts  of  the  work  are  done 
should  be  recorded.  A  note  should  be  made  of  any  unusual 
occurrence  in  connection  with  the  work;  such  as  accidents, 
refusal  of  the  contractor  to  obey  instructions,  damage  to  the 
work  by  storms,  etc. 
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These  constmctioo  notes  will  crenerally  be  transcrUMH)  \m\ 
the  final  records  by  other  parties  than  the  one  th<it  took  thi^m 
in  the  field,  and  it  is  very  important  that  they  nhouUl  h« 
complete  and  plain. 

58.  Y  branches  and  slants  that  are  put  in  for  tho  con* 
venience  of  property  owners  cannot  be  put  in  promi«cu«»unly, 
and  often  cannot  be  put  in  at  refi:ular  distnnccM.  An  thn 
sewer  is  being:  laid,  the  engineer  should  examino  the  vtiw^ 
ditions  of  each  lot,  note  the  arrangement  of  the  phimblti^, 
select  a  convenient  route  for  the  house  sewer,  after  connulln- 
tion  with  the  owner,  and  locate  the  Y  branch  or  ilatit  accord* 
ingly. 

The  position  of  all  the  Y  branches  or  ftlantM  nhotild  )m 
temporarily  marked  with  a  stake  just  in  advance  ot  corifttffiC' 
t^ion;  and  after  they  have  been  placed,  the  exact  nit%i\on 
should  be  taken  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot  by  droppi/i^  « 
plumb-line  to  the  center  of  the  opening.  After  ik/tne  irHittittic, 
9  person  with  a  good  eye  may  difpen^e  with  the  n%e  o1  itm 
plumb-line  in  shallow  trenches,  if  he  finds  by  cbeckinis^  th^t  b# 
c^an  estimate  closely. 

ESTIMATES  OF  MATERIAL  AND  C^ffTT 

59.  The  engineer  thoald  ]^tp»re  e%ttm^U%  ^A  ^//Kf  ^A  fA^ 
^vrork,  and  freqoatly  is  requked  Uj  m^k^  ^/tjt  v>^^,>t  ^A 
i3iatenal  icqaired.  The  ayU  fA  ^ewer*  y^ssf'i^A  Z7^^'-7  ^^-r 
the  cost  of  hbtx-r  tbe  6t^(h  arul  r^t^ogrittx^^  ^A  e^r/^r^yyfv  ^wv*^ 
the  acrrsighrTtcy  rA  suK^erisa^^.  It^U/^x.^-^^*  %\  v,  ♦,;  ^vw*^ 
X>oints  sbmUd  be  vnciM-Jjit  »  !!h«  ?uvf«?^  ^A  ^ii«  y^<\'r^'rK^y 
murrey,  as  wm  'vadaaeii  utuier  fi^:^  i*<^j4*^. 

Tbc  awt  rf  maceriatfi  -aw  ^*ni*r4u7  'v»  re^t'.7  ^Mr>»r^;i-.r»^/^' 
in  it  steojtf  be  milnrSefi  -fe  -U'W  ^^  ^^iC^r  ^j^-^^i^.  tr^/'-s^x^ 
«tc-    Tleansoonc  i-r  rnariir;*;**  ^^^au^^^A  ^Ar\  ^:q/v  ^/*  -^V,i*7 

be  aeesraOKijf  4es:tBrmn^n  n  uitf-wi^/t 

Tfaesse:  vm  *%&ies^ 'wlart^s'sii  wV -ti^ir  titv?>  >•  v^**    j»v^/<   #• 
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and  replacing:  pavements,  buildins:  temporary  walks  and 
driveways;  and  pumpinc:  water  from  the  trenches.  These 
items  and  the  amount  of  labor  required  are  uncertain  in  cost, 
and  should  be  carefully  considered  in  making  estimates. 


ESTIMATES  FOR  PIPE  SEWERB 

60.  Amoant  of  Pipe  Sewer. — The  number  of  linear 
feet  of  pipe  sewer  of  various  sizes  can  be  approximately 
determined  from  the  map.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  use 
any  scaled  distances  for  estimating:  purposes,  preliminary  or 
otherwise;  the  exact  distances  must  be  taken  from  the  notes, 
if  they  are  not  marked  on  the  map.  The  map  shows  the 
location  of  the  different  sizes.  From  the  distances  must  be 
deducted  the  space  taken  out  by  manholes  and  Y's,  the  latter 
being:  2  feet  in  leng^th.  The  number  of  Y's  depends  on  the 
number  of  house  connections,  which  must  be  determined; 
usually,  there  is  one  Y  for  each  house  on  each  side  and  one 
for  each  vacant  lot  for  improved  lands.  Y's  may  be  assumed 
on  both  sides  at  distances  of  50  or  60  feet,  according:  to  the 
customary  width  of  lots.  A  certain  allowance  (1  or  2  per 
cent.,  according:  to  locality  and  condition  of  roads)  should 
be  added  for  breakage,  but  the  exact  leng:ths  should  be  stated 
for  contract  purposes. 

TABIiE  I 
LIST    PRICE    OF    SEWER    PIPE 


Inches 


StTsJffbt  pipe,  price  per 
foot .1 


JO 


Bendft  .........   ItJO 

Vs^feetlonff 'frsS 

WeJfflit  per  f oo  t ,  poand*  i    t6 


9  -*5  i  '5S 


f   «5 


t$ 


6i    I    B^    I    flS        ijo 


I 


t  5^50  n-H 

iu.75 

sfi  I  jw 


61.  Cost  of  Pipe  Sewer. — The  cost  of  sewer  pipe  is 
listed  uniformly  throughout  the  United  States  by  an  associa- 
tion of  factories.  In  1907,  the  prices  for  straig^ht  pipe,  Y's, 
and  bends  were  as  g:iven  in  Table  I. 
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From  these  prices  large  discounts  are  allowed;  in  1906, 

Ihe  discount  was  about  70  per  cent,  for  standard  pipe,  and 
about  60  per  cent,  for  double-slrength  pipe.  A  pip':  visually 
has  to  be  cut  at  a  manhole;  in  eslimatingr,  ever,  such  frac- 
tional length  should  be  considered  as  a  full  lengtn. 

To  the  actual  cost  of  the  pipe  niust  be  added  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  handling*  and  sometimes  storage. 


h 


TABLE  II 
COST    OF    I.AY1NG    BEWER    PIPE 

{Cents per  Linear  Foot) 


DiAineter  in  Inches 

6 

S 

9 

to 

13 

15 

,8 

so 

H 

30 

36 

Laying,  jute,  and 

calking     .    .    , 

Cement  mortar  . 

1.5 
.6 

1,6 
.6 

t.8 

•7 

2.0 

.8 

2-3 

•9 

2.6 

r*i 

3-0 
1*3 

3-7 
,,6 

4.S 

2.0 

ss 

2.0 

6.8 

4.6 

62 i     Cost  of  Laying  Pipe, — The  cost  of  laying  sewer 

pipe  is  largely  a  matter  of  labor,  which  is  modified  by  the 
character  of  the  soiL  In  dry.  firm  soil,  where  the  advanced 
laborer  can  trim  the  trench  to  grade,  B-inch  to  12-inch  pipe 
can  be  laid  at  a  cost  of  labor  of  about  1  cent  to  2  cents  a  foot* 
In  wet  and  soft  material,  it  will  cost  five  or  six  times  this 
amount*  Average  values,  together  with  estimates  for  cement 
mortar,  are  given  in  Table  II »  which  is  taken  from  Folwell. 

TABLE  III 

LENGTH    OF    »-FOOT    PIPE    SEWEK    THAT    CAN    BE    LAin 
WITH    ONE    BARREt.    OF    CEMENT 


Diameter  ia  Inches 

6 

8 
200 

0 

10 

_     _ 

12 

15 

18 

30 

24 

Length  laid,  feet  *   . 

3S0 

175 

150 

100 

75 

65 

60 

SO 

63*  A 1110 tint  of  Cement  for  Lnylng  Pipe  Sewer. 
Table  III,  taken  also  from  Folwell,  gives  the  approximate 
lengths  of  Moot  pipe  that»  under  ordinary  conditions,  can  be 
laid  with  one  barrel  of  cement. 


I  i^BTIMATES    FOR   BRICK   SEWERS 

Number  of  BrLcks  Itt  Sewers- — Table  IV  (rives 
number  of  bricks  necessary  to   build  brick  sewers  of 
various  sizes,  , 

TABLE    IT 


PPROXIMATE     NUMBER    OF 

BRICKS 

PER     LINEAR     FOOT 

HBQUIRED    IN 

BBICK    SEWERS 

Circular  Sewers 

Egg- Shaped  Sewers 

Diameter 

Single 

I>otible 

Single 

Double 

Inches 

Ring 

Ring 

inches 

Ring 

Ripg 

24 

55 

130 

24 

63 

143 

2? 

57 

130 

30 

62 

143 

30 

77 

170 

33 

68 

i54 

36 

72 

163 

36 

90 

300 

42 

85 

185 

1         42 

105 

225 

48 

95 

207 

48 

119 

253 

54 

107 

230 

54 

131 

2S0 

6o 

1 17 

250 

60 

146 

308 

66 

[28 

272 

66 

160 

335 

72 

138 

295 

72 

173 

363 

7S 

iSo 

317 

78 

187 

390 

84 

160 

337 

84 

201 

418 

go 

172 

360 

90 

215 

446 

96 

182 

380 

96 

228 

473 

65.  Amount  of  Mortar  Necessary  for  Brick  Sewers. 

Table  V  gives  the  amount  of  mortar  necessary  to  lay  brick 
sewers  of  various  sizes;  this  amount  includes  a  plaster  coat 
on  the  outside  i  inch  thick.  Table  VI  contains  the  amount 
of  sand  and  cement  necessary  to  make  1  cubic  yard  of  mortar 
for  the  proportions  given. 

66.  Cost  of  Brick  Sew^ers. — The  cost  of  brick  sewers 
is  made  up  of  the  cost  of  brick,  cost  of  cement  and  sand, 
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and  cost  of  labor.  The  first  three  items  vary  in  different 
localities,  and  must  be  estimated  for  every  particular  place^ 
Dot  forgetting  the  cost  of  hauling,  and,  in  the  case  of  cement, 

TABLE    V 

APPROXIMATE    QUANTITY    OF    MORTAR    PER    LINEAR 
FOOT    REQUIRED    IN     LAYINU    VRIUK    SKWERB 


Circular  Sewers 

E(rg- Shaped  Sewers 

Diameter 
Inches 

Single 

Ring 

Cubic  FW 

Double 

Ring 

Cubic  Feet 

Vertical 

Diameter 
Inches 

Single 

Ring 

Cubic  Feet 

Double 
Ring 

Cubic  Feet 

24 

1. 00 

2.2 

24 

.90 

1.90 

27 

r.04 

2.3 

30 

KIO 

2.42 

30 

1. 00 

2.15 

SZ 

1.18 

2-55 

36 
48 

1.24 
1.38 

1.52 

2.70 
3  20 

36 
48 

i.iS 
I. a; 
1.40 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

54 
60 

1.66 
1.80 

3,80 

54 
60 

i.So 

1*60 

3.0s 

3  30 

TABLE   VI 

BARRELS    OP    PORTLAND    CEMENT    AND    CUBIC    TARDS 

or    SAND    NECESSARY    TO    MAKK     I    CUBIC 

YARD    OF    MORTAR 


Proportion  of  Cement  to  Sand 

I  :  I 

t:-* 

I  :  s 

i:a* 

I  :3 

Barrel  of  3.5  cubic  feet  ...   - 
Barrel  of  3.8  cubic  feet  .... 
Barrel  of  4.0  cubic  feet       ... 
Cubic  yards  of  sand 

4.22 

4.09 

4.00 

.60 

3.49 

3.33 

3.34 

.70 

2.97 
2.81 

2.73 
.80 

2.5? 

2-45 

2.36 

.90 

2.38 
2.t6 

2.08 
[.00 

the  cost  of    storage.      The  average  price  of  brick  is  $12 

per  I^OOO,  with  $1  additional  for  hauling.  Cement  costs 
about  $2  a  barrel,  with  If)  cents  additional  per  barret  for 
hauling.    Sand  costs  about  $1  a  yard  delivered*    The  labor 
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of  laying  depends  on  the  local  wages  of  masons,  and  on  the 
facilities  for  supplying  the  brick  and  mortar;  average  condi- 
tions would  make  brickwork  cost  about  $4  per  1,000  bricks 
laid.  The  mortar  for  1,000  bricks,  at  the  prices  just  given 
for  sand  and  cement,  costs  about  $3.60,  making  the  total 
cost  of  1,000  bricks  in  place  in  a  sewer  as  follows: 

1,000  brick $12.00 

Hauling *     1.00 

Laying , 4.00 

Mortar 8.60 

Total \   .  $20.60 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  are  average  figures, 
which  may  not  apply  even  approximately  under  special 
conditions.  

OTHER  ITBM8  OF  COST 

67.  Cost  of  Earthwork. — ^The  cost  of  trenching  is  the 
most  uncertain  part  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a  sewer.  The 
character  of  the  soil  so  affects  the  cost  of  digging  that 
the  same-sized  trench  in  one  soil  may  cost  ten  times  what  it 
does  in  another.  The  cost  of  sheeting  or  bracing  is  some- 
times necessary  and  sometimes  not.  Where  the  trenching 
is  more  than  about  6  feet  deep,  a  laborer  on  the  bank  must 
be  provided  to  throw  back  the  dirt  from  the  edge,  after  it 
has  been  thrown  out  of  the  trench.  When  trenches  are  over 
8  feet  deep,  platforms  must  be  built  in  the  trench,  and  there 
must  be  a  laborer  at  the  bottom  throwing  dirt  on  the  plat- 
form, and  one  throwing  it  out  from  the  platform.  If  a 
laborer  can  handle  dirt  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  per  cubic  yard, 
it  follows  that,  while  that  figure  may  be  used  in  trenches  up 
to  6  feet  deep,  from  6  to  8  feet  it  will  cost  40  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  and  from  8  to  12  feet,  60  cents  per  cubic  yard,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  having  men  on  the  platforms. 

The  widths  of  trench  are  estimated  as  follows:  for  6-inch 
to  15-inch  pipe,  3  feet;  for  18-inch  to  24-inch  pipe,  4  feet. 
This  is  only  approximate,  since  a  trench  6  feet  deep  for  a 
6-inch  pipe  may  be  only  2  feet  wide,  and  a  25-foot  trench 
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for  a  24-inch  pipe,  if  sheeting  is  necessary,  must  be  made 
about  6  feet  wide. 

68.  Cost  of  Slieetingr- — Records  kept  on  sewer  work 
show  that  in  small  trenches,  8  to  16  feet  deep,  close  sheeting 
costs  about  20  cents  per  linear  foot,  exclusive  of  the  timber, 
'which  may  be  used  about  three  times  under  average  condi- 
tions; so  that  the  cost  of  timber  needed  may  be  divided  by  8. 
Trenches  12  feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep  cost  for  labor  alone 
$1.77  per  linear  foot;  and  trenches  13  feet  wide  and  45  feet 
c3eep,  $3  per  linear  foot.     The  lumber  needed  in  the  latter 
erase  costs  about  $4.80,  one-third  of  which  is  used  three  times. 
This  makes  a  total  of  $4.60  per  linear  foot,  or  about  21  cents 
per  cubic  yard  of  excavation. 

69.  Cost  of  Pampingr* — In  wet  trenches,  the  cost  of 
pumping  is  an  important  item,  the  more  so  because  it  is 
xasually  underestimated.  Table  VII,  taken  from  Gillette,  is 
sk  concise  statement  of  the  probable  cost.  Slightly  wet 
Frenches  are  those  where  one  diaphragm  pump  would  be 
^iised.  Quite  wet  trenches  are  those  where  a  steam  pump  is 
installed,  with  a  special  drain  pipe  leading  to  sump  wells 
€QP  feet  apart. 

TABLE  VII 

COST    OF    PUMPIHG    FROM    TREVCIIEe 


Depth  of  Trench.     Feet  i     5  to         tl    \    'Pf    \    a$ 


Slightly  wet,  cost  per  foot     .    ,  $  .06$  .07  $  .io$  .tj  $  .iH 
^uite  wet,  cost  per  foot     .    ,    ,       .ji      ,73      ,76    1.04    1/17 


Other  records  show  that,  where  a  trench  ^  t/y  8  l^^et  4ei:j> 
is  in  wet  gravel,  and  the  bottom  of  the  trer><;b  i^  a^/'/u*  J  fovt 
IkIow  grouDd-vater  lerel,  the  c</t>t  of  j/urxij/ij-ig  '\%  aU/gt 
15  cents  per  HDcax  foot. 

70.  CosC  or  Boek  Kjusftrstioitf.  K^y'-k  k%.<ms'4^'v^,  '\% 
usually  egfrmatfid  f cir  a  cerutiii  w icth  *A  ^  f <rf i'  ri;  iff  ^.^'^z  1  j  y« )  y 
of  the  actnal  width  trxwivatec.  'J  r^a*  it  fvf  mtw^*;!^  uj/  t/^ 
18  iixiies  m  diamtrter.  tht  yaircai^t  it  x^^^^'iy  <t^^\%x.'*^j^  it^A 
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paid  for  as  if  the  trench  were  3  feet  wide;  for  sewers  18  to 
24  inches  in  diameter^  as  if  4  feet  wide,  allowinif  about 
9  inches,  roughly,  on  each  side  of  the  outside  of  the  sewer. 
The  cost  is  estimated  per  cubic  yard,  and  runs  from  $1  per 
cubic  yard  for  soft  sandstone,  to  $3  per  cubic  yard  for  hard 
granite  or  trap.  For  limestone,  $L75  per  cubic  yard  is  a  fair 
average. 

71.  Back  Fining.— The  cost  of  back  filling  depends  oaf 
the  thoroughness  with  which  tamping  or  puddling  is  done* 
Simply  casting  the  dirt  back  in  a  trench  of  moderate  dimen-  - 
sions,   where  the  dirt  can  be   thrown    in  without  walking,  I 
costs  about  10  cents  per  cubic  yard.     If  the  earth  is  tamped 
even  perfunctorily^  the  cost  rises  to  from   15  to  20  centSi 
In  city   streets,  where  the  tamping  is  thoroughly  done,  or 
where   the   laborers   walk   with   their   shovelfuls   only  for  a 
few  steps,  the  cost  rises  to  SQ  or  40  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

72.  Matei'iiil  and  Co^^t  of  Manholt?s,-'The  number  of 
brick  required  for  manholes  is  shown  in  Table  VIII^  the 
bottom  not  being  included.  If  of  concrete,  a  load  of  gravel 
and  a  barrel  of  cement  will  make  the  bottom.  If  of  brick, 
200  bricks  with  one-half  barrel  of  cement  and  two  wheelbar- 
row loads  of  sand  for  mortar  must  be  added.  The  cost  of 
the  brickwork  has  already  been  explained. 

TABLE  VIII 

APPROXIMATE     NUMBER     OF     BRICKS    REQUIRBD     IH 
MANHOLES 

(8-Inch  Walls) 


I 


Depth 
Feet 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Number 
of  bricks 

I.IOO 

1,250 

1,400 

1,550 

1,700 

1,850 

2,000 

2,200 

2,350 

a,500 

2,650 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  weight  of  the  cast- 
iron  frames  and  covers  is  about  350  pounds,  costing  from 
li  to  3  cents  per  pound;  this  amount  must  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  bottom  and  walls  just  given. 
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73.  other  Appurtenances. — The  cost  of  the  special 
desig^ns  and  arrangements  used  in  connection  with  sewers  is 
often  difficult  to  estimate.  Cast  iron  can  be  estimated  by 
the  pound,  although  special  castings  in  small  quantities  often  • 
cost  4  or  5  cents  per  pound,  besides  the  cost  of  the  wooden 
patterns. 

Lumber  for  foundations,  sheeting,  etc.  may  be  estimated 
^t  the  local  price  delivered  with  from  $5  to  $10  per  1,000  feet 
added  for  labor  in  placing.  In  the  form  of  wooden  pipe, 
the  labor  is  difficult  to  estimate,  being  proportionately  larger 
for  small  sizes,  but  $15  per  1,000  feet  should  build  any 
j-ough-lumber  structure. 

Machine  work — needed  on  gates,  valves,  etc. — adds  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  such  accessories,  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  making  estimates. 

Lamp  holes,  consisting  of  a  little  concrete,  extra  lengths 
of  P^P^'  ^°^  ^  T  and  a  casting  at  the  top,  may  be  estimated 
ia  parts. 

Flush  tanks  cost,  in  place,  from  $40  to  $85. 

Catch  basins  may  also  be  estimated  in  parts,  the  cost  of 
which  has  been  already  considered. 
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(PART  1) 


QUALITT  OF  WATER 


IMPURITIES  IN  WATER 

1.  Ponutfon  of  Rl%'ei*i^  and  X<akes.^ — When  it  is  coH' 
sidered  that  dnnking  water  is  the  source  of  many  diseases, 
ibe  necessity  for  securing  a  good  wholesome  supply  of  water 
and  safeguarding  it  in  every  possible  way  to  maintain  its 
purity  cannot  be  overestimated.  Numerous  instances  can 
l>e  cited  of  epidemics  of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  caused  by 
an  infected  water  supply, 

2,  Lake  and  river  waters  are  seldom  free  from  sewage 
pollution.  Cities,  villages,  and  country  dwellings  along  the 
shores  usually  empty  their  sewage  into  the  waters,  and  the 
surface  washings  from  the  adjacent  territory  are  added  to 
the  filth  of  the  already  polluted  stream  or  lake.  Formerly, 
It  was  believed  that  running  water  purified  itself,  and  that 
a  few  miles  below  a  source  of  pollution  the  water  was  fit  for 
use  again;  investigation,  however*  has  disproved  this  hypoth- 
esis. It  is  now  known  that  running  water  effects  only  a 
partial  clarification  by  dilution,  and  that  within  20  miles  of 
the  source  of  contaminatfon  slow-running  river  water  should 
not  be  used,  while  with  swift-current  rivers  the  minimum 
limit  should  be  30  miles.  Even  then,  waters  from  an  acknowl- 
edged contaminated  source  should  not  be  used  without 
previous  filtration, 
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Lake  waters  are  clarified  much  more  rapidly  than  river 
waters.  In  lakes  free  from  currents,  the  range  of  pollution 
is  usually  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sewer  outfall. 
Sedimentation  is  the  chief  factor  in  clearing  lake  water  of 
sewage.  The  large  particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  in  fall- 
ing carry  with  them  smaller  particles  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,  thus  effecting  a  still  further  clarification. 

3.  Many  waters  that  are  not  badly  polluted  with  sewage 
carry  so  much  silt  and  loam  in  suspension  that  they  present 
a  muddy  appearance.  Such  waters  are  known  as  tarbid 
waters,  and  in  their  raw  (that  is,  unclarified)  condition  are 
unfit  for  most  industrial  purposes,  besides  being  objectionable 
for  domestic  use. 

4.  Turbidity  of  Rivers. — ^Turbidity  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  suspended  matter  in  water. 
Sometimes,  it  is  caused  by  countless  microscopic  organisms 
or  minute  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  growing  in 
the  water;,  this  form  of  turbidity,  however,  is  compara- 
tively rare,  and,  owing  to  its  unimportance,  may  be 
ignored.  Turbidity  is  occasionally  caused  by  erosion  of 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  but  generally  the  clay  and  silt 
carried  in  suspension  are  washed  by  the  rain  from  the 
adjacent  soil.  The  matter  carried  in  suspension  by  turbid 
streams  is  principally  inorgaiiic  viatter;  that  is  to  say, 
mineral  matter. 

Small  streams  are  most  turbid  at  times  of  heavy  rains; 
the  turbid  water  quickly  runs  away,  however,  and  the  water 
flowing  in  the  stream  between  heavy  rains  is  comparatively 
clear.  In  large  rivers,  the  duration  of  the  turbid  period  is 
longer,  because  the  turbid  waters  from  different  tributaries 
arrive  at  a  given  point  in  the  river  at  different  times.  The 
turbidity  of  a  river  is  naturally  greater  during  the  flood 
period,  when  the  water  of  the  tributaries  is  the  most  turbid, 
and  the  river  remains  turbid  as  long  as  flood  water  from  any 
tributary  is  passing.  Some  rivers  have  such  large  water- 
sheds and  so  many  tributaries  that  their  waters  are  turbid 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year. 
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5,  The  turbidity  of  a  stream  depends  largely  on  the  geo- 
logical character  of  its  watershed.  River  beds  and  water- 
sheds of  rocks  that  are  too  hard  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
elements,  as  also  sandy  and  very  firm  soils^  yield  but  little 
turbidity  to  water  falling  on  them.  Cultivated  land  yields 
more  turbid  water  than  meadow  or  wood  land.  The  waters 
of  New  England,  New  York.  Michigan,  and  certain  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  have  usually  but  little  turbidity. 
The  waters  of  many  southern  and  western  American  rivers 
are  exceedingly  turbid. 

6*  Measure  of  Turbidity, — Turbidity  is  expressed  in 
parts  per  million,  by  weight*  of  suspended  matter;  or,  better 
still,  as  equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of  parts  per  million 
of  suspended  matter  of  a  specified  grade  of  fineness.  The 
standard  of  comparison  for  turbidity  is  a  water  that  contains 
one  hundred  parts  of  silica  per  million  in  such  a  state  of 
fineness  that  a  bright  platinum  wire  1  millimeter  in  diameter 
can  just  be  seen  when  the  center  of  the  wire  is  100  millimeters 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  eye  of  the  observer 
is  1*2  meters  above  the  wire.  The  turbidity  of  such  water 
is  assumed  to  be  100.  In  comparing  with  this  standard,  the 
observation  is  to  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  day>  in  the 
open  air»  but  not  in  sunlight,  and  the  water  is  to  be  contained 
in  a  vessel  large  enough  so  that  the  sides  do  not  shut  out  the 
light  sufficiently  to  influence  the  results.  This  is  the  silica 
etauclurd  adopted  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.* 

Waters  more  turbid  than  the  standard  are  diluted  with 
clear  water  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  same  degree  of 
turbidity  as  the  standard.  Each  equal  volume  of  clear 
water  added  to  turbid  water  reduces  the  turbidity  by  just 
one-haU.  Thus,  if  a  water  whose  turbidity  is  200  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  clear  water,  the  mixture  will  show  a 
turbidity  of  100. 

7,  The  turbidity  of  water  is  computed  as  follows;  Let  v 
denote  the  original  volume  of  the  water  examined;  z%,  the 
volume  of  the  mixture  after  sufficient  clear  water  has  been 


*Recomtn coded  by  Alleo  Hasen  and  George  C.  Whipple. 
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ig  the  mixture  to  the  standard  turbidity;  and  i,  the 

he  water  examined.    Then,  since  the  total  amount 

:d  matter  is  the   same   in  the  volume  v  as    in 

h,  the  amounts  per  unit  of  volume,  and  therefore 

es  of   the  original  water  and  the  mixture,  are 

Dportional  to  the  volumes  v  and  t^:  hence,  since 

of  the  mixture  is  100,  we  have  the  proportion, 

t^ :  i^,  =^  100  :  / 

,       100  V* 


lmplb.^ — What   is    the   a  mot        >f  turbidity;  according-   to    the 
iiiLa  standard,   of   water  that  coutuias  the  eqinvaleut  of  100  parts 
of    silica  per  million  after  having  been   diluted    by  2.5   volumes    of 
clear  water? 

Solution.— If  the  original  volume  of  water  is  talten  as  nnity,  we 
bave  z^  =  1,  Vt  —  2,5-1-1  =  3,6.  Substitutiug  these  values  io  the 
formula* 

i  = =  350.     Ans, 

8.  Field  Measurement  of  Turbidity. — Turbidity  is 
determined  in  the  field  by  noting  the  depth  at  which  a 
platinum  wire  1  millimeter  in  diameter  can  be  seen  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  a  depth  of  100  millimeters  being: 
taken  as  indicating  100°  of  turbidity,  the  same  as  just 
described  for  determining  the  standard.  If  a  platinum  wire 
is  not  available,  a  bright  new  pin  can  be  substituted.  The 
platinum  wire  is  inserted  in  a  rod  from  which  it  projects  at 
right  angles,  and  the  rod  is  graduated  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  the  end  bearing  the  platinum  wire  is  immersed  in  the 
water,  the  depth  at  which  the  wire  can  be  seen,  as  indicated 
by  the  graduation  mark  on  the  rod  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  will  correspond  to  the  turbidity  of  the  water  as 
determined  by  the  method  described  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  graduation  mark  100  being  at  a  distance  of  100  milli- 
meters from  the  center  of  the  platinum  wire.  Table  I,  from 
the  standards  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  gives 
the  depths  below  the  surface  of  turbid  waters  at  which  a 
standard  platinum  wire  can  be  seen. 
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TABLE  I 
TORBIDITT    OF    WATER 


Depth 

af  Wire 

Turbidity 

MiUimeters 

Inches 

lO 

794 

31-26 

^m.       '^ 

551 

21.69 

H   '" 

426 

16.77 

H    "> 

296 

ik6s 

H   '' 

187 

7.36 

H 

130 

$.12 

^^H       loo 

100 

3-94 

^H 

72.0 

a.83 

^^B       200 

57*4 

2.a6 

^H 

43*^ 

1.70 

^v 

aa,9 

i.aa 

r     1 ,000 

20.9 

.82 

9.  Permissible  Turbidity, — For  water  supply,  there  is 
a  limit  of  turbidity  beyond  which  waters  are  wholly  unfit  for 
use  without  previous  clarification;  10  is  the  allowable  limit 
of  turbidity  for  a  good  water  supply.  In  water  with  a  turbid- 
ity of  10,  a  platinum  wire  of  standard  size  can  be  seen  at 
a  depth  of  3L3  inches.  If  such  a  water  is  placed  in  an  ordi- 
nary pressed*g1ass  tumbler,  the  turbidity  will  be  visible  to  a 
person  that  looks  at  the  water  closely,  but  will  not  be  noticed 
by  a  casual  observer »  nor  will  it  be  likely  to  cause  general 
complaint. 

While  10  may  be  considered,  under  average  condttionSp 
the  permissible  limit  of  turbidity  for  a  good  water  supply, 
many  cities  are  supplied  with  water  having  much  higher 
turbidities,  in  some  cases  the  turbidity  reaching  the  compar- 
atively high  rate  of  KK),  Turbidities  as  high  as  1,000  have 
been  observed  in  streams  from  which  water  supplies  are 
obtained,  but  such  conditions  are  abnormal  and  seldom  last 
for  a  great  length  of  time. 
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10«  The  turbidity  of  a  river  at  a  cfiven  place  varies  c^atly 
from  day  to  day,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour.  Fisf.  1  shows 
the  fluctuations  in  turbidity  of  the  Alleghany  River  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  during  1  year.*  In  this  figure,  the 
amount  of  turbidity  is  represented  by  the  height  of  the 
black  portion  above  the  straight  lower  edge.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  are  many  and  decided  fluctuations  in  the 
turbidity  between  the  first  of  January  and  the  last  of  August, 
the  highest  line  showing  exceedingly  turbid  water  for  a  very 
short  time  (1  day)  in  March.    During  September  and  the 


first  half  of  October,  the  water  was  but  slightly  turbid,  and 
the  amount  of  turbidity  remained  comparatively  uniform. 

11.  Color. — Color,  in  water,  is  generally  derived  from 
the  solution  of  matter  from  dried  leaves,  peat,  logs,  and 
other  vegetable  substances.  Sometimes,  it  is  due  to  iron  or 
manganese  combined  with  organic  matter.  Colored  water  is 
yellow  when  seen  in  small  depths,  and  dull  red  when  seen  in 
great  depths.  The  coloring  matter  is  similar  in  character  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  the  coloring  matter  of  tea,  and  colored 
waters  have  the  appearance  of  very  weak  tea.     It  seldom 


♦From  **Filtration  of  Public  Water  Supply"  by  Allen  Haien. 
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happens  that  a  water  is  both  highly  turbid  and  highly  col- 
ored. The  upper  Mississippi  is  a  colored  water.  The  Mis- 
souri is  a  turbid  water.  After  mixing,  the  water  at  St.  Louis 
is  both  turbid  and  colored,  but  the  turbidity  predominates. 

Colored  water  nixed  with  turbid  water  soon  loses  its 
colon  The  loss  of  color  is  probably  due»  in  a  great  measure. 
to  the  presence  of  alumina  in  the  clay  that  causes  turbidityp 
The  alumina  acts  as  a  chemical  reagent,  either  simply 
decolorizing-  the  water^  or  forming  with  the  coloring  matter  a 
precipitate  that  falls  to  the  bottom.  Perhaps  it  acts  slightly 
in  both  manners.  At  all  events,  if  colored  water  is  mixed 
with  turbid  water,  and  the  mixture  is  subsequently  clarified, 
the  process  of  clarification  will  show  that  the  water  has  also 
been  decolorized. 

Coloring  matter  in  water  is  mostly  in  solution.  In  this 
respect,  color  differs  from  turbidity.  In  turbidity,  the  rauddy 
appearance  of  the  water  is  caused  by  particles  held  in 
suspension, 

12*  M^osiirement  of  Color. — Color  is  measured  by 
comparing  the  colored  water  with  a  solution  of  platinum  and 
cobalt  of  known  strength.  The  result  is  stated  in  parts  per 
million  I  by  weight,  of  metallic  platinum  required  to  produce 
an  equal  color.  This  is  known  as  the  platlmitn-fobalt 
Htetliotl  of  measuring  color.  The  standard  solution,  which 
has  a  color  of  500,  is  made  by  dissolving  in  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  L246  grams  of 
potassium  platinic*  chloride*  containing  .5  gram  of  platinum^ 
and  1  gram  of  crystallized  cobalt  chloride  containing  .25  gram 
of  cobalt,  then  adding  distilled  water  to  make  1  liter  in 
volume.  By  diluting  this  solution,  standards  of  comparison 
are  prepared  having  values  of  0»  5,  10.  15,  20,  25^  30,  35,  ^0, 
50,  60,  and  70,  which  values  correspond  to  the  parts  per 
million  of  meUllic  platinum  contained  in  the  various  solu- 
tions. For  instance,  if  1  liter  of  water  is  added  to  a  standard 
solution  having  a  color  of  600,  the  resultant  mixture  will 


*Not  potiissium  ptatiODUs  chloride:   this  salt  has  a  reddish  color, 
while  the  platinic  salt  ased  in  the  solution  has  a  yeUow  color. 


have  a  color  of  260*     If  9  liters  of  water  is  added  to  a  stand- 
ard solution,  the  mixture  will  have  a  color  of  500  h-  10,  or  50. 

13.  Standard -color  solutions  are  kept  in  clear  gflass 
jars  of  uniform  size.  In  order  to  determine  the  color  of  any 
water  under  examination,  a  simitar  jar  is  filled  with  the 
water  to  the  same  depth;  this  is  compared  with  the  standard 
solutions  and  rated  according  to  the  number  of  the  solution 
with  which  its  color  corresponds. 

Such  standards  afford  a  definite  ha  sis  of  comparison  for 
determining  the  color  of  water,  but  they  are  suitable  only 
for  laboratory  use,  since  it  is  impracticable  to  carry  them  to 
the  field  for  making  field  observations.  For  field  measure- 
ments, it  is  customary  to  use  standard  disks  of  amber-colored 
glass  whose  colors  have  been  rated  to  correspond  with  the 
solutions  of  the  platinum-cobalt  standard.  Water  that  has  a 
color  greater  than  500  can  be  diluted  with  clear  water,  as  in 
the  case  of  turbidity,  to  bring  the  color  down  to  or  below  the 
standard. 

14-  Permissible  Color  In  Water. — The  coToringr  mat- 
ter usually  contained  in  water  is  not  injurious  to  the  human 
system,  but  is  less  pleasing:  to  the  sight  than  is  a  clear  water, 
and  is  unfit  for  many  industrial  purposes.  There  is  no 
recognized  standard  of  color  permissible  in  a  water  supply, 
although  the  better  practice  limits  the  amount  of  color  to  40. 
Above  this  value,  water  would  be  considered  high-colored 
and  objectionable  to  most  consumers.  Water  with  a  color  less 
than  20  would  seldom  be  complained  of.  Such  water,  when 
viewed  in  a  porcelain-lined  bathtub  or  in  a  decanter  placed 
on  a  white  cloth,  has  a  noticeable  color;  but,  when  viewed 
through  an  ordinary  pressed-glass  tumbler  held  in  the  hand, 
the  color  is  not  noticeable.  In  the  absence  of  a  permissible 
color  standard,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  color  value  of  30 
would  be  acceptable  to  most  communities,  and  that  water 
colored  to  above  40  would  be  objectionable. 

15.     Bacterial  Pollution. — Bacteria,  as  defined  by  the 

Standard    Dictionary,   are   extremely  minute  cells,  without 
chlorophyl  (chlorophyl  is  the  green  coloring  matter  of  plants), 
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consisting  of  single  rod-shaped  or  corkscrew-like  cells  or 
aggregates  of  cells     *     .     .    and  occur  as  refuse  eaters  or 

parasites.  Although  most  of  them  are  harmless,  others  cause 
various  diseases.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  air,  water, 
the  alimentary  canals  of  animals,  etc,  and  enter  into  all 
putrefactive  processes. 

16<  Bacteria  are  found  in  all  water  supplies.  The  num- 
ber of  bacteria^  however,  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
source  of  the  supply.  Well  and  spring  waters  are  more  free 
from  bacteria  than  are  lake,  river,  or  other  surface  waters* 
Water  drawn  from  lakes  or  rivers  into  which  sewage  is  dis- 
charged contains  more  bacteria  than  water  obtained  from  a 
source  free  from  sewage  pollution.  Furthermore,  water 
obtained  from  a  sewage-polluted  source  is  more  likely  to  be 
contaminated  by  disease  germs  than  water  derived  from  an 
unpolluted  source*  The  disease  contamination  of  waters 
is  caused  by  the  excreta  of  patients  suffering  from  bacterial 
diseases.  The  excreta  are  discharged  into  the  house-drainage 
system  and  find  their  way  thence  through  the  city  sewers  to  the 
outfall  in  the  lake  or  river  where  the  sewage  is  discharged. 
If  the  water  of  that  lake  or  river  is  used,  without  previous 
filtration,  for  drinking,  the  persons  that  dritik  it  are  liable  to 
contract  the  disease  caused  by  the  bacteria, 

17.  Tastes  and  OdorB.^ — Tastes  and  odors  in  water  are 
usually  due  to  sewage  or  some  other  form  of  decomposed 
organic  matter;  sometimes*  they  are  caused  by  the  waste 
products  of  gasworks  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Water  having  tastes  and  odors  due  to  such  causes 
is  usually  so  polluted  as  to  be  absolutely  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  tastes  and  odors  that  are  least  injurious  to 
health,  but,  nevertheless,  owing  to  their  nauseating  features, 
must  most  frequently  be  removed,  are  those  arising  from 
the  death  and  decomposition  of  micro-organisms;  that  is  to 
say,  of  minute  plants  and  animals  that  have  grown  and  died  in 
the  water*  The  organisms  producing  these  tastes  and  odors 
are  very  much  larger  than,  and  entirely  different  in  char- 
acter from*  bacteria.     They  require  a  food  supply,  and  grow 
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most  freely  in  reservoirs  that  have  not  been  adeqtiately 
cleaned  and  have  rich  soil  and  other  ors:anic  matters  on  the 
sides  and  bottoms;  they  STOW  also  in  reservoirs  into  which 
sewag:e  or  other  pollutins:  substances  capable  of  sustainins: 
their  lives  are  discharsred.  ^The  organisms  producinsf  tastes 
and  odors  do  not  grow  in  very  turbid  waters,  but  they  often 
grow  in  colored  waters.  A  mixture  of  ground  and  surface 
water  furnishes  the  best  medium  for  the  growth  of  water 
micro-organisms.  The  surface  water  furnishes  the  seed,  and 
the  ground  water  provides  the  mineral  food  necessary  to 
life.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable,  when  water  is  obtained 
from  both  ground  and  surface''  sources,  to  store  the  waters 
from  the  different  sources  in  separate  reservoirs  and  not 
mix  them  until  they  are  about  to  be  delivered  to  the 
distributing  mains. 

18.  Iron-Impregrnated  Waters. — Waters  containing 
iron  are  called  chalybeate  waters.  They  are  usually 
derived  from  ground  sources.  Sands,  gravels,  and  rocks 
almost  always  contain  iron  as  ferric  oxide.  The  water  that 
percolates  through  the  soil  often  has  carbonic  acid  and 
organic  matter  in  solution.  Through  the  action  of  these 
substances,  the  ferric  oxide  is  transformed  into  carbonate  of 
iron,  which  dissolves  in,  and  is  therefore  carried  by,  the 
water.  This  action,  however,  does  not  take  place  in  waters 
containing  free  oxygen.  Occasionally,  iron  is  found  in  water 
in  the  form  of  iron  sulphate. 

Water  containing  iron,  either  as  a  carbonate  or  as  a 
sulphate,  in  amounts  greater  than  .5  part  per  million,  is  unfit 
for  most  domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  besides  having  a 
disagreeable  inky  taste.  Iron  is  objectionable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  on  account  of  the  rust  spots  it  causes.  In 
dyeing:  and  bleaching  establishments,  it  modifies  some  of 
the  colors  and  stains  linens  and  other  white  fabrics  a  rusty 
brown.  In  laundries,  it  causes  rust  spots  on  the  goods.  !n 
distributing  systems  where  the  velocity  is  low,  iron  deposits 
in  the  pipes;  when  it  is  stirred  up  by  an  increase  in  the 
velocity  or  by  the  opening  of  a  hydrant,  it  is  carried  to  the 
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house   faucet,  where  the  water   appears  as  a  rusty-brown 
stream. 

The  most  objectionable  feature  to  iron  in  water,  from  the 
hou;seholder*s  point  of  view,  and  the  one  most  likely  to 
cause  complaint,  is  the  growth  in  the  pipes  of  an  organism 
called  crenothrlx.  While  living,  crenothnx  cause  no 
trouble,  but  as  soon  as  they  die*  their  decayed  remains  give 
to  the  water  disagreeable  tastes  and  odors. 


HARDNHeS 
19.  Causes  of  Hardness. ^ — The  property  of  water 
known  as  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence,  in  solution,  of 
bicarbonates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  or  nitrates  of  lime  or 
magnesia.  Water  not  containing  these  salts  is  said  to  be 
soft.  Sometimes,  hardness  is  due  to  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  forms  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Thus^  hardness  may 
be  caused  by  bicarbonates  and  sulphates  of  lime,  by  sulphates 
and  bicarbonates  of  magnesia i  or  by  sulphates  of  lime  and 
bicarbonates  of  magnesia.  Hardness  that  is  due  to  bicar- 
bonates of  Hme  or  of  magnesia  is  known  as  temporary 
liardness,  and  can  be  removed  by  boiling  the  water  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  in  an  open  vessel:  the  prolonged 
boiling  drives  off  the  combined  carbonic  acid,  leaving  a  solid 
residue  that  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Permanent 
hardness  is  due  to  solutions  of  sulphates,  chlorides^  or 
nitrates  of  lime  or  magnesia,  and  can  be  removed  only  by 
chemical  treatment. 

20*  Measurement  of  Hardness, ^Hardness  may  be 
measured  either  in  degrees  Clark  or  in  degrrees  Frank- 
lantl*     One  Clark  degree  of  hardness  is  equivalent  to  1  g:rain 

of  carbonate  of  lime  in  1  imperial  gallon  of  water.  In  the 
Frankland  scale,  1  degree  of  hardness  is  equivalent  to  1  grain 
(or  part)  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  100,000  grains  (or  parts) 
of  water.     Hardness  expressed  in  degrees  Clark  can  be  con* 

verted  into  parts  per  lOOiOOO  by  dividing  by  -7- 

31.  De term! nation  of  Hardness* — The  greatest 
objection  to  hardness  is  that  it  diminishes  very  considerably 
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)f  the  water  to  form  a  lather  with  soap.     The 
irni         ig  hardness  to  the  water  form  with  the  soap  a 
Ltion  that  goes  to  the  bottom  as  a  precipitate, 
uKii  lujiii   after   a    great   deal    of   soap    has    been   thus 
tr     ed''  is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  lather.     Hardness  is, 
^.  determined  or  measured  by  the  soap  teat;  that 
u.  ount  of  soap  of  standard  strength  that  will  be 

tLroyed  m  softening  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  to  be 
ited*     The  quantity  of  water  used  in  a  soap  test  depends 
whether  the  hardness  '     ^    '    ?  determined  in  grains  per 
ion  or  in  parts  per  1  Hien  the  determination  is 

grains  per  gallon,  70  cudiw  ^^^numeters  of  water  is  used* 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  70  cubic  centimeters  contains  just 
as  many  milligrams  as  a  gallon  contains  grains,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  gallon  with  milligrams  repre- 
senting grains.  When  hardness  is  being  determined  in  parts 
per  100,000,  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  is  used,  and 
each  milligram  of  water  corresponds  to  1  grain  or  part  per 
100,000. 

22.  The  soap  test  is  applied  in  the  following  manner: 
70  cubic  centimeters  (or  100  cubic  centimeters*  as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  water  to  be  tested  is  placed  in  a  clean  glass 
bottle  large  enough  to  hold  two  or  three  times  that  quantity. 
A  clear  solution  of  soap  of  standard  strength  is  then  gradu- 
ally added  to  the  water,  and  the  mixture  briskly  shaken.  At 
first,  a  slight  lather  may  form  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but,  if  the  water  is  still  hard,  the  lather  will  break  up  and 
disappear.  More  soap  should  then  be  added  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  the  bottle  shaken  after  each  addition  until  a  lather 
is  formed  that  is  sufficiently  permanent  to  last  for  several 
minutes.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  soap  solution 
added  to  the  water,  less  one,  indicates  the  hardness  of  the 
water  in  degrees.  One  degree  is  deducted  because  even 
distilled  water  requires  a  slight  quantity  of  soap  to  make 
it  lather. 

23.  standard  8oap  Solution. — A  standard  soap 
Bolution  is  a  mixture  of  soap  and  water  of  such  a  strength 
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that  1  cable  centimeter  of  the  solution  will  exactlv  neutralize 
I  milHg^ram  of  dissolved  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  made  by 
miJEing  i  ounce  of  finely  shredded  Castile  or  mottled  soap 
with  2  pints  of  methylated  spirits,  and  I  pint  of  distilled  water. 
The  mixture  should  not  be  wanned,  but  should  be  permitted 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  shaking^  occasionally,  then  passed 
through  a  filter  of  blotting  paper.  Before  using  the  solu- 
tion, it  should  be  tested  by  means  of  water  of  known  haul- 
ness,  and.  in  case  it  is  too  stronif,  it  should  be  diluted  with 
spirits  and  water  until  the  required  strength  is  obtaioed. 

24-  Objections  to  llarU  Water,^ — Hardness  in  a  water 
supply  is  objectionable  for  many  reasons.  In  lanndrj  work, 
a  lare:e  percentage  of  the  soap  used  with  hard  water  is 
destroyed  by  the  lime  or  magnesia  contained  in  the  water. 
It  is  estimated  that,  in  addition  to  the  soap  actually  used  for 
washing,  the  lime  salts  in  1,000  gallons  of  water  will  destroy 
1,7  pounds  of  soap  for  each  degree  of  hardness.  The  lime 
salts  combine  with  the  soap  fats  and  form  a  greasy,  usel^, 
and  insoluble  curd  that  adheres  to  the  fabrics  so  tenacionsl^r 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  washed  out.  In  wool  scouring  and 
cleaning  or  other  washing  processes  in  the  manufacture  of 
teittiles*  hard  water  is  objectionable  for  the  same  reason  that 
makes  it  unsuitable  for  laundry  purposes.  In  dyeing  work» 
it  has  the  additional  efifect  of  modifying  some  colors. 

25.  Hard  m'ater  is  particularly  undesirable  for  use  in  steam 
boilers.  When  heated  to  about  the  boiling  point,  much  of 
the  lime  and  magnesia  in  solution  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  an  insoluble  compound  that  adheres  to  the  shell  of  the 
boiler.  This  layer  of  lime  not  only  reduces  considerably  the 
heating  capacity  of  the  boiler,  but  is  likely  to  cause  the  over- 
heating and  consequent  damage  of  some  of  the  plates.  Lime 
deposits  on  boiler  tubes  often  cause  them  to  bum  out  or  leak. 

26>  Lime  is  a  prolific  cause  of  trouble  in  range  water* 
backs  and  water  heaters.  In  localities  where  the  water 
supply  is  v^Tf  hard,  waterbacks  and  water  heaters  become 
completely  choked  with  lime,  and  require  cleaning  sometimes 
as  often  as  once  a  monUi, 
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27.  Permissible  Hardness. — Hardness  is  not  a  dang^er- 
ous,  but  only  a  disagreeable,  quality  of  water,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  exact  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  amount  of 
hardness  permissible  in  water  and  that  which  is  not  permis- 
sible. There  are  many  drinking  waters  in  constant  use  with  a 
hardness  of  10  to  20  parts  per  100,000.  Such  waters  are  dis- 
agreeable for  use  in  bathing  and  washing,  so  that,  if  possible, 
it  is  better  to  provide  a  water  whose  hardness  is  not  over 
10  parts  per  100,000.  

EXAMINATION    OF    WATER 


GENEBAIi    CONSIDERATIONS 

28.  Methods  of  Testing  Water. — From  whatever 
source  water  is  derived,  it  should  never  be  adopted  for 
domestic  supply  without  first  subjecting  it  to  a  chemical  and 
bacteriological  examination.  When  an  examination  of  water 
is  to  be  made,  it  is  better  for  the  analyzing  chemist  or  his 
assistant  to  collect  the  samples  himself,  and  every^  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  him  to  study  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  source  of  supply,  as  this  will  enable  him  to  interpret 
more  intelligently  the  analysis  on  which  his  report  is  based. 

In  making  an  examination  of  water,  four  kinds  of  tests 
are  employed;  namely,  physical,  chemical,  bacteriological ^  and 
microscopic.  Not  all  these  tests  are  needed  in  order  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  quality  of  the  water,  but  each 
test  is  of  great  value  for  interpreting  the  results  of  the 
others,  and  all  four  ought  to  be  employed  in  any  matter  of 
importance. 

29.  Physical  Tests. — Tests  for  color,  turbidity ^  odor, 
taste,  and  temperature  are  physical  tests.  No  water  is  per- 
fect with  regard  to  all  these  features,  and  only  those  waters 
that  are  actually  repulsive  would  be  rejected  on  the  result  of 
the  physical  tests  alone. 

30.  Interpretation  of  Analyses. — The  methods 
employed  in  the  analysis  of  water  are   often  exceedingly 
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delicate  and  exact.  Organic  matter  in  certain  forms  can  be 
measured  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  1  part  in  100,000,000. 
The  engineeri  however*  h  not.  as  a  rule,  concerned  with 
these  methods  themselves,  but  with  the  results.  The 
analyses  are  usually  made  by  a  chemist,  who  reports  the 
results  to  the  engineer,  and  the  latter  must  be  able  to  inter- 
pret those  results;  that  is,  to  decide  from  them  whether  the 
water  is  suitable  or  not. 

31.  Col]eetfnff  Bnniples. — The  collectings  of  samples 
of  water  for  analysis  should  be  done  very  carefully-  The 
following  directions  have  been  given  by  a  chemist  recog- 
nised as  a  hi^h  authority  on  water  analysis.* 

** Large  glass-stoppered  bottles  are  best  for  sampling,  but 
as  they  are  seldom  at  hand,  a  new  2-ga!lon  demijohn  should 
be  em  ployed  J  fitted  with  a  new  soft  cork*  Be  careful  to 
notice  that  no  packing;  straw  or  other  foreign  substance  yet 
remains  in  the  demijohn,  and  thoroughly  rinse  it  with  the 
water  to  be  sampled*  Do  not  attempt  to  scour  the  interior 
of  the  neck  by  rubbing  with  either  fingers  or  cloth.  After 
thorough  rinsing,  fill  the  vessel  to  overflowing,  so  as  to 
displace  the  air,  and  then  completely  empty  it, 

**If  the  water  is  to  be  taken  from  a  tap,  let  enough  run  to 
waste  to  empty  the  local  lateral  before  sampling;  if  from  a 
pump,  pump  enough  to  empty  all  the  pump  connections;  if 
from  a  stream  or  lake,  take  a  sample  some  distance  from 
Ihe  shore,  and  plunge  the  sampling  vessel  li  feet  below  the 
surface  during  filling,  so  as  to  avoid  surface  scum, 

*'In  every  case,  fill  the  demijohn  nearly  full,  leaving  but  a 
small  space  to  allow  for  possible  expansion,  and  cork 
securely.  Under  no  circumstances  place  sealing  wax  on  the 
cork,  but  tie  a  piece  of  cloth  firmly  over  the  neck  to  hold 
the  cork  in  place*  The  ends  of  the  string  may  be  after- 
wards sealed  if  necessary. 

'*Bear  in  mind,  throughouti  that  water  analysis  deals  with 
materials  present  in  very  minute  quantities,  and  that  the 
least  carelessness  in  collecting  the  sample  may  vitiate  the 
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ve  the  data  of  taking  the  sample^  and  as  full  a 

as  possible  of  the  soil  through  which  the  water 

ther    with    the    immediate    source    of    possible 

iiu]        Dn. 

|T  mai       :  added  to  the  above  that  every  possible  item  of 

Aan  bearini:  on  the  history  of  the  water,  from  the 

«  e  point  of  sampling^,  should  also  be  collected  for 

m?       -.he  analyst  in  making  his  report,  and  if  possible 

Linake  a  personal  investigation  of  the  territory. 
1    ^u..^^^   Hi^   ^^«^   in  case  of  any  doubt  as  to 
nalysis. 

32,  Benj^eroiiB       ements, — ^Of  all  kinds  of  contamlna* 

tion  to  which  water  is  exposed,  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
is  animal  refuse,  and  of  this  the  worst  is  that  from  human 
beings.  Animal  refuse  as  a  source  of  contamination  is 
broadly  known  as  sewage.  This  is  the  most  dangerous 
kind  of  pollution;  it  is  the  source  of  many  diseases,  and  the 
sanitarian  should,  therefore,  pay  particular  attention  to  it. 

When  it  15  known  that  a  certain  water  is  free  from  sewage* 
it  is  comparatively  simple  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  has 
other  harmful  qualities.  When  water  is  contaminated  with 
sewage,  it  requires  no  further  test  to  prove  that,  without 
artificial  purification,  it  is  unfit  for  human  use.  The  difficulty 
intervenes  when  uncertainty  exists;  recourse  is  then  had  to 
chemistry  and  bacteriology  as  aids  to  the  investigations,  but 
even  with  these  aids  the  results  do  not,  of  themselves, 
usually  afford  any  conclusive  evidence,  but  merely  assist 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  water. 

33.  General  Sanitary  Examination. — Perhaps  as 
important  an  examination  as  can  be  made  of  the  quality 
of  a  water  consists  in  a  careful  inspection  of  the  watershed. 
Pollution  of  water  supplies  may  or  may  not  appear  in  a 
chemical  or  bacteriological  examination  of  the  water.  But 
if  on  inspection  a  sewer  is  found  emptying  into  a  stream  a 
short  distance  above  the  proposed  point  of  supply,  the  analy- 
ses are  unnecessary  to  prove  the  unfitness  of  the  water,  and 
no  report  from  a  chemist,  however  reputable  he  may  be, 
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will  serve  to  disprove  the  evident  pollution*  A  thorough 
examination  would  involve  following:  up  both  banks  of  the 
stream  to  be  drawn  on  and  noting  the  proximity  to  the 
stream  and  its  tributaries  of  houses,  barns,  and  pig  pens. 
There  should  also  be  noted  the  location  and  drainage  of 
factories,  the  density  of  population  on  the  watershed,  and 
every  other  factor  that  may  cause  pollution.  H  there  is 
a  choice  between  several  sources  of  supply,  that  one 
shonld  be  chosen  which  seems  the  freest  from  human 
drainage,  and  has  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  contam- 
ination, if  any,  to  be  deposited  in  pools  and  quiet  reaches 
above  the  point  of  supply.  If  there  is  only  one  source 
available,  then  all  objeciionahle  places  should  be  removed 
or  improved  over  the  entire  watershed,  particularly  within 
1,000  feet  of  the  streams.  All  sewage  should  be  purified 
before  its  effluent  is  discharged  into  the  main  stream  or  any 
of  its  tributaries.  Drains  leading  from  barns  and  pig  pens 
should  not  be  discharged  directly  into  the  water,  but  should 
be  carried  out  to  land  where  the  polluted  water  will  undergo 
at  least  a  partial  purification  before  getting  into  the  stream. 
Privies  should  not  be  built  near  or  over  the  watercourse, 
and  household  discharges  or  slops  should  not  be  thrown  on 
ground  that  slopes  directly  to  the  stream. 


CHEMICAI.  ANALYSIS 

34 •  Talu©  of  Chemical  Analysis i — The  determination 
by  chemical  analysis  of  the  matter  contained  in  water  is  of 
itself  of  little  value,  because,  while  all  the  constituents  of  a 
given  sample  may  be  accurately  determined  in  this  way,  it 
is  impossible  to  telK  from  the  analysis  alone,  whether  they 
are  present  in  the  water  under  innocent  or  harmful  condi- 
tions. This  statement  is  particularly  true  when  applied  to 
the  determination  of  disease  germs.  The  analysis  merely 
indicates  certain  probabilities,  but  no  final  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  them  without  information  of  a  different  character, 

35.  Metallic  Hiibsitaiices,— Most  metals  are  poisonous, 
and  when  present  in  sufficient  quantity  make  the  water  unfit 
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u         Stic  supply.     It   is  not  often   that    an   ordinary 

sis   SHOWS   the  presence  of   any  of  the  metallic   sub- 

;es,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  or  arsenic.     When  there 

jt  probability  that  any  of  these  metals  exists  in  water, 

special  tests  must  be  made  to  find  out  the  kind  and  quantity 

of    metals    present.     The    ordinary    chemical    examination 

determines  only  the  presence  in  certain  quantities  of  inor- 

.nic  or  metallic  substances,  but  does  not  determine  the 

mud  of  metaL 

36*  Clilorlne. — The  presence  of  chlorine  in  water  Is 
readily  and  accurately  determined*  It  is  one  of  the  elements 
always  tested  for^  always  founds  and  always  reported*  Fn 
itself,  chlorine  is  not  dangerous,  since  it  exists  in  the  form  of 
common  salt,  which,  in  the  amount  indicated  by  any  water 
analysis,  is  n6t  injurious  nor  otherwise  objectionable*  Its 
determination  is  of  value  in  judging:  a  water  because,  in 
urine,  which  is  a  part  of  all  sewage,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  salt,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  about  500  parts 
of  chlorine  to  100,000  parts  of  water*  Ordinary  surface  water 
contains  1  or  2  parts,  and  the  inference  is  usually  justifiable 
that,  if  a  water  is  fovmd  to  contain  5  or  more  parts  of  chlorine 
per  100,000,  the  presence  of  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in 
any  other  way,  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  due  to  sewage  pollu- 
tion. In  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  well  waters  will  have  a 
normal  percentage  of  chlorine  higher  than  the  water  from 
wells  further  inland.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  Cape  Cod, 
all  the  good  wells  show  about  2  parts  of  chlorine.  Along 
the  shore  of  the  mainland,  the  amount  is  but  .6  part,  and  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  .1  part  is  the  normal  amount. 
Three  parts  per  100,000  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
would  therefore  be  a  suspicious  amount,  while  at  the  end 
of  the  Cape,  5  or  6  parts  would  be  necessary  to  arouse 
suspicion. 

37.  Experiments  are  often  made  with  salt  to  determine 
the  possibility  of  pollution.  A  well  near  a  bam  yard,  for 
example,  may  be  suspected,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  water  is  pure.     If  a  chlorine  test  is  matle,  and 
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the  amounl  is  found  to  be  less  than  1  part,  the  well  is  prob- 
ably not  polluted  by  barn-yard  drainage.  But  if  the  water 
contains  6  parts  of  chlorine,  it  should  be  regarded  whh  sus- 
picion* If  a  bushel  of  salt  is  thrown  into  the  barn  yard,  and, 
after  a  rain  or  at  the  end  of  24  hourfi,  the  well  water  is  tested 
and  found  to  conlain  a  much  larger  amount  of  chlorine  than 
it  usually  contains,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  salt 
has  ^one  through  the  ground  to  the  well,  and  that  the  drain* . 
age  from  the  yard  has  followed  the  same  path. 

38.  Orir»nI<^   Mutter, — The  amount  and   character  of 

the  organic  matter  present  in  water  is  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  nitrogen.  Not  that  nitrogen  and  organic  matter 
are  synonymous,  but  rather  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  fur- 
nishes the  most  practical  method  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  organic  matter.  Chemical  analysis  has  not  succeeded  in 
devising  any  method  of  testing  for  organic  matter  itself.  It 
has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  nitrogen  it  finds  belongs 
to  animal  or  to  vegetable  matter.  It  cannot  tell  whether  it 
comes  from  dead  animals  or  from  decaying  leaves,  whether 
it  is  harmless  or  not.  The  amount  of  organic  matter  is  only 
assumed  from  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present*  and  this  is 
scarcely  more  than  an  indication.  Organic  substances  are 
unstable  compounds  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  all  of  which  are  found,  in  different  proportions,  in 
all  organic  matter.  In  the  presence  of  light  and  air,  the 
original  proportions  change;  gases  are  given  off,  carrying 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  the  nitrogen  remains,  partly  in  the 
original  organic  form,  and  partly  combined  with  hydrogen, 
forming  ammonia.  Ammonia  itself  is  not  stable,  and  in  the 
presence  of  air  changes  to  nitrites  and  finally  to  nitraies, 
the  latter  being  the  stable  form  of  the  final  salt* 

39,  Albtimlnnlil  ammonia  represents  the  nitrogen 
present  in  the  original  organic  matter  before  any  change 
of  condition  occurs*  It  may  represent  all  the  organic  mat- 
ter if  it  is  entirely  fresh.  Decaying  vegetation*  dissolved 
by  water  in  passing  through  swamps,  making  the  water 
brown  or  yellow,  produces  a  large  amount  of  albuminoid 
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Such    waters,    unless    otherwise    polluted,    wUl 
or  no  free  ammonia^  but  perhaps  .02  part  per 

albuminoid    ammonia.     Normal    waters    unpol- 

vage  or  by  decaying  vegetation  usually  contain 

1  part,  though  the  indication  of  bad   water  is 

m  ve  unless  the  amount  increases  to  ,03  part  or 

last  amount  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  water, 

di  11        the  position  and  surroundings,  it  is  certain  that 

r  a      ii      a  comes  from  vegetation,  and  that  there  is  no 

iii^  m  nation. 

40.  ?e  Ainmonla,^Free  ammonia  is  driven  off  from 

water  dr  by  heat,  and  is  thus  collected  and  measured. 

Its  formi  on  marks  the  first  s  )  in  the  decomposition  of  I 
organic  Uiatter.  It  is  most  ch^iacteristic  of  sewage,  and 
always  forms  more  readily  with  animal  matter  than  with 
vegetable.  Good  waters  and  waters  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion  do  not  contain  free  ammonia.  Samples  of  water, 
therefore,  that  day  after  day  show  free  ammonia  indicate 
contamination  at  some  near-by  point.  Many  analyses  made 
of  the  surface  waters  of  Massachusetts  for  2  years,  includinjf 
waters  used  for  drinking  purposes,  show  an  averafi^e  amount 
of  free  ammonia  of  .004  part  per  100,000.  The  amount 
varies,  however,  very  much  during  the  year.  During  the 
summer  months,  when  vegetation  is  active,  absorbing  the 
ammonia  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  the  average  was  .0019  part; 
but  in  winter,  when  opposite  conditions  prevail,  the  amount 
rose  to  .0067. 

A  polluted  water  analyzed  in  the  summer  may  not 
indicate  pollution,  since  the  ammonia  is  absorbed  by 
vegetation  so  rapidly  as  to  make  the  analysis  entirely 
misleading.  The  winter  analysis,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  chlorine,  would  show  the  character  of  the  water,  but 
a  summer  analysis  might  easily  lead  to  serious  error. 
The  average  amount  of  free  ammonia  in  good  water  varies 
from  .001  in  summer  to  .005  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Free  ammonia  in  greater  quantities  is  an  indication  of 
human  contamination. 
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41,  Nitrites, — Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrites  is  pres- 
ent in  normal  waters  only  in  exceedingly  small  amounts. 
Frequently!  a  chemist  reports  its  presence  as  a  trace; 
that  is,  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  measured.  Nitrites  are 
transitory  compounds,  soon  converted  into  nitrates.  If  the 
organic  matter  is  fresh,  the  nitrate  stage  has  not  been 
reached.  If  the  contamination  is  old,  the  nitrate  stage  has 
been  reached,  so  that  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  continuous 
pollution  by  organic  matter  that  nitrites  in  any  measurable 
quantities  are  found.  Even  then,  the  amounts  are  small. 
Any  amount  greater  than  ,001  part  probably  means  pollution* 
and  makes  the  water  suspicious.  If  free  ammonia  is  above 
,01  and  nitrites  above  ,001,  there  probably  has  been  recent 
pollution;  and*  if  the  chlorine  is  high,  say  10  parts^  sewage 
pollution  can  be  at  once  recognized.  If  the  chlorine  is  low, 
this  fact  removes  the  human  element,  and  indicates  that  the 
Dollution  must  come  from  another  source,  probably  from 
some  farmyard  or  manured  field. 


42.  Nitrates. — The  presence  of  nitrates  means  that  the 
organic  matter  has  been  present,  but  has  passed  through  its 
round  of  changes  and  become  inorganic.  The  natural  infer- 
ence is  that  the  pollution  occurred  some  time  before  the 
analysis,  and  that,  the  organic  matter  having  disappeared, 
the  danger  also  is  oven  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case* 
High  chlorine  and  high  nitrates  certainly  show  the  complete 
oxidation  of  what  must  have  once  been  organic  animal 
matter.  The  danger  of  polluted  water,  however,  does  not 
lie  wholly  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  but  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  presence  of  bacteria,  which  are  always  found 
wherever  organic  matter  exists.  Even  if  the  organic  matter 
has  passed  away,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  bacteria  have  also 
disappeared.  The  presence  of  nitrates,  therefore,  makes  it 
necessary  to  find  the  cause  of  the  previous  contamination,  or 
to  examine  the  water  for  bacteria* 

In  good  average  surface  waters,  the  nitrates  are  about  the 
same  in  amount  as  the  albuminoid  ammon layabout  .01  part 
per  100,000 — although  very  pure  waters  may  have  much  less- 
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ted  waters   may   have  but    little  more,  if   the 
-  very  recent  and  the  nitrogen  is  all  in  the  earlier 

Ground  water,  which  percolates  through  the  ground. 

'  tn  be  high  in  nitrates  derived  from  organic  matter 

: !         >r  from  some  other  sourcesi  the  process  of  perco- 

a  I       wine  sufficient  time  for  the  reduction  of  organic 

)st     cea  to  the  nitrate  form.     In  thickly  settled  districts^ 

lis — even  without  direct  contamination  and  with  the  water 

*fect]y  safe—  '  a  relatively  high  amount  of 

,^th    nitrates    and    ch^unne.     With  chlorine,   indeed,   it   is 

known  that  the  normal  amount  in  water  on  any  area  varies 

directly  with  the  density  of  population  in  that  area. 

•  44.  Oxyireii'Uoiifjiimlii^  €"a|iaclty.— The  oxygen-con- 
snming  capacity  test^  made  by  heaiinsj  the  water  to  be 
examined,  in.  the  presence  of  permanganate  of  potash^  isj 
made  as  a  rapid  substitution  for  or  addition  to  the  other  teists 
for  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  The  permanganate,  in 
the  presence  of  an  acid,  is  broken  up;  its  oxygen  is  liberated 
and  combines  with  the  organic  matter  present  in  the  water. 
Much  of  this  matter  contains  carbon,  which  combines  with 
oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide.  The  nitrogen  also  combines 
with  some  of  the  oxygen,  and  the  amount  of  permanganate 
used  measures  the  amount  of  organic  matter.  This .  is 
a  convenient  test  for  gauging  the  efficiency  of  a  filter  or 
of  any  other  purification  process.  Ordinary  surface  waters 
will  decompose  from  5  to  7  parts,  although  spring  waters 
will  not  require  more  than  about  2  parts  of  permanganate 
per  100,000. 

45.  Remarks  on  Chemical  Analysis. — From  what 
has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  water  from  a  single  analysis.  If  chlorine, 
ammonia,  and  nitrates  were  characteristic  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter  only,  water  analysis  would  become  an 
exact  method  of  determining  the  degree  of  pollution.  But 
these  substances  are  not  dangerous  in  themselves,  and  may 
be  present  in  appreciable  quantities  in  a  potable  water. 
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Briefly  stated,  a  chemical  analysis  o(  a  sample  of  water 
giving  a  result  high  in  chlorine,  ammonia,  or  nitrites,  indi- 
cates sewage  contamination.  Local  examinations  of  the 
watershed  must  determine  whether  this  is  possible.  If  it  is 
found  that  sewage  or  other  organic  wastes  are  the  cause  of 
the  presence  of  chlorine,  ammonia,  or  nitrites*  the  source 
of  supply  should  be  condemned^  or  the  water  treated  by 
filtration. 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL  AND   MICROSCOPIC 
EXAMINATIONS 

46,  Object  antl  Interpretation  of  Bactorlologrical 
Aiia[y««ls9. — Of  late  years,  the  bacteriological  examination  of 
water  has  come  into  great  prominence.  A  bacteriological 
examination  usually  consists  in  ascertaining  the  nuraber  of 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  contained  in  a  given  sample  of 
water. 

Bacteria  are  so  minute  that  they  cannot  be  counted  indi- 
vidually. The  method  pursued  is  to  multiply  them  by  culti- 
vation in  ^  cuilurc  jeliy,  made  of  gelatine,  beef  extract,  and 
albumen.  When  the  water  under  examination  is  mixed  with 
this  jelly,  each  bacterium  in  the  water  throws  off  a  cluster  of 
its  offspring,  forming  a  caiony,  which  grows  to  be  sufficiently 
large  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Each  colony  is  then 
counted  as  one  original  bacterium.  Bacteria  are  the  germs 
of  zymotic  or  infectious  diseases,  and,  therefore,  all  bacteria 
are  looked  on  with  suspicion,  although  many  varieties  are 
harmless.  Hence,  from  the  number  of  bacteria  in  a  given 
water,  the  relative  purity  of  the  water  is  inferred.  The 
bacteria  of  certain  zymotic  diseases  have  been  identified* 
However,  since  so  many  dangerous  bacteria  are  unrecog- 
nised, the  presence  of  a  large  numoer  of  bacteria  consti* 
tutes  a  possible  danger  that  the  water  may  communicate 
disease,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  bacteria,  the  greater 
the  menace* 

47*  MloroBcopie  Kxamlnatlou^ — No  examination  of 
water  with  reference   to   its   quality   is  con^Iete  without  a 
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microscopic  examination.  This  is  not  expected  to  deter* 
mine  the  presence  of  bacteria,  but  rather  the  presence  of 
larger  but  still  minute  forms  of  vegetable  life,  A  great  deal 
of  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  water  may  thus 
be  obtained.  The  chemical  examination  may  show  high 
ammonia,  but  will  not  indicate  the  source.  If  the  observer 
finds  cotton  or  woolen  fibers,  starch  grains  or  undigested 
muscular  tissue,  or  eggs  of  parasites  that  live  on  men  and 
other  animals,  he  can  infer  sewage  pollution  in  the  water, 
and  should  condemn  the  use  of  such  water  for  a  public  sup- 
ply. Water  may  contain  both  vegetable  and  animal  organ* 
isms.  The  latter  are  not  common  except  in  water  so  foul 
and  stagnant  that  its  use  would  be  condemned  merely  from 
its  physical  appearance.  Certain  forms  of  vegetation  often 
found  in  clear  bright  water  may,  however,  if  developed  in 
sufficient  quantity,  change  an  otherwise  good  supply  to  one 
extremely  objectionable.  These  forms  of  vegetation  are 
simple  filaments,  green,  brown,  or  colorless,  which,  under 
certain  conditions  of  light,  food*  and  air*  may  multiply  witb 
great  rapidity  and  give  off  to  the  water  certain  penetrating 
oils,  which  produce  disagreeable  odors.  Their  presence 
indicates  an  abundance  of  organic  material  in  the  water. 
The  study  of  these  algae,  as  they  are  called,  is  the  province 
of  the  specialist,  although  many  waterworks  superintendents 
who  have  found  the  water  under  their  care  infested  have 
learned  by  experience  the  peculiar  habits  of  some  of  the 
species.  It  is  usually  only  after  the  excessive  development 
of  these  algaic  growths  that  they  have  been  studied,  while  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  water,  if  regularly  made, 
might  have  found  the  algae  at  the  beginning,  recognized 
their  dangerous  rate  of  growth,  and  led  to  the  selection  of 
another  source  of  supply. 
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SEDIMENTATION   AND  COAGULATION 

48-  When  a  water  supply  is  obtained  from  a  river  tbat 
carries  a  lari:e  amount  of  clay  or  loam  in  suspension^  settling 
basins  are  usually  provided  to  effect  a  partial  clarlllcatloii 
by  allowing  the  water  to  stand  until  part  of  the  suspended 
matter  settles  to  the  bottom.  This  settling  of  snspended 
matter  is  called  setiimeniaiion.  Twenty-four  hours  has  been 
found  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  allow  for  sedimentation. 
Most  of  the  particles  that  will  settle  at  all  will  do  so  in  that 
timep  while  a  longer  storage  might  allow  the  growth  of  algse 
and  in  other  ways  cause  the  water  to  deteriorate  rather  than 
improve  in  quality.  Three  settling  basins  are  generally 
builti  each  with  a  storage  capacity  for  a  supply  of  water 
I  for  24  hours.  One  of  the  settling  basins  can  then  be  filled 
I  while  the  suspended  matter  in  another  is  settling  and  water 
from  the  third  is  being  delivered  to  filler  bedsj  as  will  be 
explained  farther  on. 

The  matter  removed  in  24  hours  by  sedimentation  averages 

about  60  per  cent,  of  the  particles  held  in  suspension*     The 

heavier  particles  are  drawn  to  the  bottom  by  the  force  of 

I     gravity,  and  in  settling  carry  with  them  such  light  particles 

as  they  come  in  contact  with. 

^^  DESIGN  OF  8ETTI.ING  BASINB 

49*     size,   Number,  an^l   Type  of  SettUiiisr  Basins. 

In  designing  settling  basins,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine 
the  number,  type,  and  size  of  basins  to  be  used.  These  con- 
siderations are  so  closely  related  that  a  decision  regarding 
one  affects  the  others.  Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to 
make  settling  basins  large  enough  to  hold  from  3  to  18  days' 
supply  of  water.  This  practice  is  still  adhered  to  in  Great 
Britain;  but  in  Continental  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
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^  24  hours  has  been  accepted  as  the  best  practice, 

cjal  conditions  may  make  it  adWsable  to  provide 

age  capacity.     For  instance^  if,  for  several  days 

M  uring:  flood  periodH^  the  water  of  a  river  is  so 

a^  u    be  wholly  unfit  for  use,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

ing  bashis  or  reservoirs  of  suflficient  capacity  to 

greatest  probable  period  of  turbidity.     It  should 

»wever,  that  in  such  cases  the  extra  capacity  is 

j  purposes  only,  and  does  not  materially  affect  the 

number  of  settling  basins  required  depends  on 
the  t3  ?  ot  basin  to  be  used.  In  the  earlier  American  prac- 
tice, iiil-ttiiri-draw  settling  basins  were  used,  in  which  the 
raw  water  was  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  during  the  period  of 
sedimentation,  and  was  then  drawn  off.  When  this  type  of 
basin  is  used,  three  should  be  constructed,  so  that  one  can 
be  tilled  while  one  of  the  others  is  emptying  and  the  other  is 
being  cleaned,  repaired,  or  in  reserve. 

The  latest  American  practice  favors  eontinuous-flow 
sedimentation.  With  this  method,  only  two  settling  basins 
are  required,  one  of  which  is  in  use  while  the  other  is  being 
cleaned,  repaired,  or  in  reserve. 

51.  Continuous-Flow  Basins. — A  settling  basin  of  the 
continuous-flow  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  rectangular  reser- 
voir is  divided  into  passages  by  bafiled  walls  a,  a  that  confine 
the  water  to  a  particular  course.  The  bottom  of  the  basin 
slopes  toward  a  channel  b  that  extends  diagonally  across  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  from  near  the  inlet  to  a  large  mud-valve, 
through  which  the  sediment  is  w^ashed  out.  Hydrants  h  are 
provided  at  suitable  intervals  along  the  sides  of  the  basin 
to  facilitate  washing  out  the  mud.  The  raw-water  inlet  is 
connected  to  the  settling  basin  near  the  bottom.  This  pipe 
should  be  enlarged  where  it  enters  the  basin,  to  reduce  the 
velocity  of  the  flow  and  prevent  the  formation  of  eddies, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  process  of  sedimentation. 

The  outlet  should  be  located  at  least  3  or  4  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  to  exclude  floating  objects,  and  avoid 
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the  danger  of  clogging:  with  ice.  It  may,  if  desired,  be 
placed  near  the  bottom,  so  that  the  basin  can  be  used  on  the 
fill-and-draw  plan. 

52.     Flll-and-Draw   Basins. — A  fill-and-draw  settling 
basin  differs  from  a  continuous-flow  basin  in  that  it  has  no 

m 
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baffle  walls  and  has  the  outlet  pipe  at  the  opposite  comer 
from  the  inlet  pipe. 

53.     Shape  and  Material. — The  shape  of  and  materials 
for  settling  basins  are  determined  mainly  by  local  conditions. 
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Usually^  the  shape  depends  on  the  configuration  of  the  ground, 
but,  when  there  are  no  limitations^  the  basin  is  made  circular 
or  square. 

Generalljr,  settling  basins  are  made  of  concrete  or  of  stone 
masonry;  sometimes,  they  are  made  with  earthen  embank- 
men  IS  puddled  with  clay  and  having  sloping  sides  paved 
with  cobblestones.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  for 
materials,  the  selection  of  which  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  cost*  When  puddled-clay  settling  basins  are  to  be  con- 
structed^  the  site  should  be  cleaned  of  vegetation,  and  the 
surface  soil  removed  for  a  sufficient  depth  to  clear  the  site  ci 
all  loam  and  organic  substances, 

54.  Velocity  In  Continuous-Flow  Settling  Bastnm. 

In  continuous-flQw  basins,  the  turbidity  of  the  w^ater  deter- 
mines the  length  of  the  basin.  The  necessary  velocity  of 
flow  depends  on  the  turbidity  of  the  water  to  be  treated,  and 
on  whether  the  settled  water  is  to  be  subsequently  filtered, 
[f  the  water  is  to  be  filtered,  the  same  degree  of  clarification 
will  not  be  required  as  where  sedimentation  is  the  only  treat- 
ment. It  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  clear  lake  or  reser* 
voir  water  requires  no  treatment  preliminary  to  filtration*  It 
is  only  the  waters  from  running  streams,  which  permanently  or 
at  times  are  turbid,  that  require  sedimentation.  As  explained 
in  Art.  5,  the  turbidity  of  streams  differs,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  longer  flow  would  be  required  to  treat  the  waters  of  a 
muddy  stream  that  carries  in  suspension  large  quantities  of 
finely  divided  clay  or  other  matter  that  clears  slowly,  than 
would  be  required  for  the  treatment  of  water  that  carries  less 
matter  in  suspension  and  clears  more  rapidly. 

55.  The  velocity  of  flow  through  a  continuous-flow  basin 
must  be  sufficiently  slow  not  to  cause  eddies,  which  would 
interfere  with  proper  sedimentation.  The  permissible  veloc- 
ity is  variously  estimated  at  from  2  to  5  inches  per  minute. 
When  designing  a  settling  basin,  it  is  well  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  future  growth  of  the  city  or  town,  and  construct 
the  basin  of  a  length  based  on  a  velocity  of  about  2  inches 
per  minute.     By  increasing  the  velocity  within  safe  limits, 
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the  original  basin  can  be  made  to  do  service  in  future  years. 
when  there  may  be  a  demand  for  a  greater  supply  of  water, 
H  provision  is  made  for  a  sedimentation  of  24  hours,  with 
a  velocity  of  2  inches  per  minute,  the  channel  of  a  settling 
basin  will  have  a  length  of  240  linear  feet,  and  a  cross-section 
capable  of  supplying  the  required  amoynt  of  water  at  the 
stated  velocity, 

56,  Deptli  of  BettllDj?  Basins. — The  principal  condi- 
tions that  limit  the  depth  of  a  settling  basin  are  the  bearing 
capacity  of  the  soil,  provision  for  deposits,  and  removal  of 
mud.  The  depth  should  be  such  that  the  bottom  velocity 
will  not  carry  out  of  the  basin  too  much  sediment.  When 
space  will  permit  the  construction  of  shallow  basins,  that  is, 
basins  ot  depths  from  10  to  16  feet,  they  will  he  found  the 
most  satisfactory  in  operation,  as  their  small  depth  facilitates 
the  removal  of  sediment.  When,  however,  space  is  limited, 
equally  good  results  in  the  clarification  of  water  can  be 
secured  by  constructing  deep  settling  basins,  A  depth  of 
from  3  to  4  feet  is  allowed  in  the  bottom  of  all  settling  basins 
for  the  accumulated  deposits  of  sediment.  This  allowance 
is  included  in  the  depth  of  the  basin,  which  for  efficient 
sedimentation  should  not  be  less  than  10  feet. 

57*     Location  of  Settling:  Basins, — The  location  of  a 

settling  basin  depends  greatly  on  local  conditionSp  When 
a  city  is  to  be  supplied  with  water  through  a  gravity  system, 
and  there  is  a  hill  convenient  for  the  location  of  a  settling 
basin,  such  a  situation  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory* 
The  raw  water  can  be  pumped  directly  from  the  river  to  the 
settliog  basin,  and  means  may  be  provided  for  disposing  of 
the  sediment  by  gravity, 

58,  Cleaning  Settling  Basins. — The  frequency  with 
which  settling  basins  should  be  cleaned  depends  on  the 
amount  of  water  used,  the  proportion  of  suspended  matter, 
and  the  depth  of  mttd  provided  for  in  the  settling  basin. 
Usually,  a  depth  of  4  feet  is  allowed  for  the  deposit  of  mud; 
when  that  limit  is  reached,  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the 
settling  basin  cleaned.     The  mud  is  removed  in  barrov^sor 
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^uJ  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  basin  are  washed 

water  from  hose  attached  to  hydrants  placed  around 

s  of  the  basins  for  that  purpose.     The   mad   and 

fL  the  washings  are  carried  out  through  a  mud- 

ive  toward  which  the  bottom  of  the  basin  slopes. 

Settling  basins  that  are  located  at  a  lower  level  than  the 

^^er  are  provided  with  a  sump  into  which  the  sediment  is 

washed  through  the  mud-valve.     The  mud  is  subsequently 

removed  by  a  centrifugal  pump  or  other  mechanical  appliance* 

59-     Clear-^  'e  FleS€?rvotr. — Wheti   water 

from  a  continuous-uow  sett  ■  t  isin  is  supplied  by  gravity 
directly  to  the  consumer,  it  jII  to  interpose  a  clear- water 

basin  at  a  lower  level  than  the  settling  basin,  so  that  the 
clarified  water  can  discharge  into  it  by  gravity,  A  clear- 
water  basin  is  required  only  to  store  sufficient  water  to 
compensate  for  the  hourly  tiuctuations  due  to  irregular  cod* 
sumption,  and  for  this  purpose  need  have  a  capacity  of  onlf 
25  per  cent,  of  the  daily  consumption. 

When  a  settling  basin  is  located  at  a  low  elevation 
and  water  passes  from  it  to  the  pump*  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  suction  well  into  which  the  clear  water  can  be 
discharged  and  from  which  it  can  be  drawn  by  the  pumps. 
For  most  installations,  a  suction  well  with  a  capacity  of 
1  hour's  supply  will  be  found  sufficiently  large. 


COAGUL.ATION 

60.     As  applied  to  the  purification  of  water,  coajBTulation 

is  effected  by  adding  to  the  impure  water  certain  substances, 
called  eoagriilants,  that  act  chemically  either  on  each  other 
or  on  the  impurities  present  in  the  water.  The  result  of 
such  reactions  is  a  flocculent  substance  that  gathers  to  itself 
the  finely  divided  particles  of  sediment,  and  thus  draws 
them  into  groups  or  aggregates  that  are  more  easily  removed 
by  subsequent  treatment  than  are  the  individual  particles. 
Bacteria,  if  present,  are  drawn  together  by  the  coagulation, 
and  are  removed  with  the  other  suspended  matters. 
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61.  The    substance    most    commonly   employed    as    a 

coagulant  is  aluminum  sulphate,  but  compounds  of  iron 
are  also  used.  A  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  scrap  iron 
in  water  that  has  been  charged  with  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  has  been  sometimes  used.  This  solution  not  only 
purifies  the  water  mechanically,  but  also  removes  certain 
colors.  When  aluminum  sulphate  is  added  to  impure  water, 
it  is  decomposed,  and  a  light  flocculent  precipitate  of  alumi' 
num  hydrate  is  formed,  which,  gradually  settling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir,  gathers  the  suspended  matters  and  also  cer- 
tain dissolved  impurities  and  carries  them  down  mechanically, 
A  disadvantage  of  this  method  of  purification  is  that,  through 
the  decomposition  of  the  aluminum  sulphate^  sulphuric  acid 
is  formed,  which  is  an  impurity  that  must  be  removed.  If 
the  water  contains  sufficient  lime,  however,  the  sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  the  calcium  and  forms  calcium  sulphate, 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  water.  If  lime  is  not  present  in 
the  water  in  sufficient  amount  to  combine  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  more  lime  may  be  added.  The  disadvantage  of  this  is 
that  the  formation  of  calcium  sulphate  increases  the  hardness 
of  the  water. 

62.  Flood  waters  usually  require  the  most  coagulant  for 
their  treatment,  and  also  contain  the  smallest  amount  of 
lime  or  alkalies  for  combining  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Many  waters  contain  sufficient  lime  to  combine  with  the 
acid  of  the  necessary  coagulant  at  all  times.  Other  waters 
are  deficient  in  lime  at  times  of  flood  only,  and  still  others, 
particularly  very  soft  w^aters,  if  they  are  highly  colored,  are 
normally  deficient  in  alkalinity.  For  such  waters,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  lime  constantly  in  connection  with  the 
coag^ulant.  Soda  ash  can  be  used  in  place  of  lime  to  increase 
the  alkalinity;  it  is  more  expensive  than  lime^  but  it  does 
tiot  harden  the  waten 

63.  The  amount  of  coagulant  required  to  remove  a 
given  amount  of  turbidity  or  a  given  amount  of  color 
depends  on  the  amount  and  character  of  the  matters  to 
be  removed,  and  is  very  different  in  different  cases.     The 
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I  mot  of  coagrulant  to  be  used  in  a  given  case  can 

I  approximately  ascertained  from  certain   available 

f*         nined  by  an  expert,  but  the  methods  of  compu- 

4t  jeyond  the  scope  of  this  work*     If  too  small  an 

I  applied,  it  is  usually  entirely  inefficient,  while 

iny,    advantage  is  obtained    from   the  use   of  an 

[quantity*     The  amount  required  often  fluctuates 

p  to  day,  and  even  from  hour,  to  hour,  with  the 

qaality         the   raw  water,   and  much  skill   is   required  to 

properly  reg     It 

Waters  contain  arge  quantities  of  suspended  matters 
may  absorb  and  renaer  ineffective  part  of  the  coagulant,  aii<3 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  use  an  additional  amount,  Witb 
such  waters,  it  is  usually  advantageous  to  retnovc  as  much 
of  the  suspended  matter  as  possible  by  sedimentation  before 
applying  the  coagulant.  After  the  coagulant  is  applied,  a 
certain  length  of  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  chemical 
changes  to  take  place  and  for  the  precipitate  to  collect.  The 
length  of  time  required  decreases  as  the  alkalinity  of  the 
water  increases,  and  lime  is  often  added  to  shorten  it. 
Economical  periods  of  coagulation  may  range  from  1  to 
12  hours. 
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WATER  FILTRATION 


INTRODUCTION 

1*  Flltratloti  consists  primarily  in  passing  water 
through  a  porous  substance  that  intercepts  and  retains  the 
Sttspended  matters  contained  in  the  water.  In  filtration  as 
actually  practiced,  however,  many  other  actions  take  place^ 
which  are  sometimes  even  more  important  than  the  primary 
action  of  straining.  For  the  purposes  of  filtration,  special 
reservoirs  or  receptacles,  called  filters,  are  constructed. 

2.  Ktatls  of  Ftlters.^There  are  two  principal  types  ol 
filters;  namely,  siow  sand  filters,  and  rapid,  or  mechanical^ 
fiiters, 

3.  A  slow  sand  filter  consists  of  a  reservoir  or  tank 
having  a  bed  of  sand  through  which  the  water  to  be  treated 
slowly  percolates  into  a  system  of  underdrains  below.  This 
system  of  underdrains  collects  the  filtered  water  and  conducts 
it  either  to  the  distributing  main  or  to  a  suitable  storage 
reservoin  The  efficiency  of  a  slow  sand  filter  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  mechanical  straining  of  the  water  through  the 
sand,  as  to  a  biological  process  that  takes  place  in  a  jelly-like 
film  that  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  sand.  This  film, 
which  is  teeming  with  bacteria,  is  pervious  to  the  water,  but 
entangles  and  holds  back  any  solid  substance  that  comes  in 
contact  with  it,  and,  if  the  matter  so  held  back  is  of  organic 
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in,  it  is  quickly  destroyed  by  the  micro-organisms  in  the 
jeijy  layer.  When  this  jelly,  or  sediment,  layer  becomes  so 
thick  and  dirty,  from  the  impurities  it  contains,  that  sufficient 
water  cannot  pass  through  the  filter,  the  water  is  draw^n  oU, 
and  the  bed  cleaned  by  scraping  off  a  thin  layer  of  sandr 

4.  A  mechanical  filter  consists  of  a  bed  of  sand,  in  a 
vat  or  lank,  a  system  of  underdrains  below  the  sand  to 
collect  the  filtered  water,  and  a  mechanical  rake  to  agitate 
the  sand  bed  while  the  filter  is  being  washed.  Mechanical 
filters  are  washed  by  forcing  filtered  water,  and  sometimes 
filtered  water  alternating  with  compressed  air»  through  the 
bed  from  the  nnderdrains. 

In  mechanical  filters,  a  sediment  layer  is  artificiaUy  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  coagulants.  Clarification  of  water  can 
be  effected  by  passing  it  without  coagulants  through  a 
mechanical  filter;  but,  when  perfectly  pure  water  is  desired, 
coagulants  are  used. 

5.  gaud  Bed.— As  already  stated,  sand  is  the  material 
forming  the  filter  bed  through  which  the  water  is  strained* 
Many  other  materials  have  been  proposed,  but  nothing  has 
been  found  to  take  the  place  of  sand.  The  sand  grains  must 
be  of  uniform  size,  and  neither  too  fine  nor  too  coarse.  If 
they  are  too  fine,  sufficient  water  cannot  pass  through  without 
too  great  loss  of  head.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sand  is  too 
coarse,  the  purification  obtained  will  be  inadequate.  Prac- 
tical experience  shows  that  the  range  in  sand  sizes  that  can 
be  used  is  comparatively  limited.  The  size  employed  corre- 
sponds approximately  with  that  of  good  mortar  sand,  but  the 
size  of  grains  should  be  determined  by  trial  and  accurate 
measurement  before  use.  Carefully  measured  screens  are 
used  in  determining  the  sizes  of  the  sand  grains,  and  in  some 
cases  other  and  more  complicated  methods  of  measurement 
are  resorted  to.  The  thickness  of  the  sand  layer  in  a  filter 
is  usually  between  2  and  4  feet. 

6.  Rate  of  Filtration. — The  rate  at  which  water  is 
passed  through  the  sand  varies  greatly.  The  straining  is 
much  more  thorough  at  low  rates.     If  even  a  very  bad  water 
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is  passed  through  clean  sand  at  a  very  low  rate,  it  wil!  be 
well  purified.  Practically,  rales  of  filtration  less  than 
2,000,000  to  3.000,000  gfallons  per  acre  of  filter  surface  daily, 
or  from  3  to  5  vertical  inches  per  hour,  are  seldom  used*  If 
a  water  contains  matter  that  cannot  be  removed  by  filtration 
at  these  rates,  preliminary  processes  are  more  economical 
than  the  use  of  a  lower  rate.  At  the  rates  mentioned,  with 
properly  constructed  filters,  very  nearly  all  the  bacteria  and 
practically  all  the  turbidity  can  be  removed  from  waters  that 
are  not  exceedingly  turbid.  Waters  containing  on  an  average 
more  than  50  parts  per  million  of  suspended  matter  cannot 
be  successfully  treated  in  this  way  continuously,  because  the 
suspended  matters  will  clog  the  filter  too  rapidly,  necessita- 
ting too  frequent  cleanings*  When  a  water  has  been  coagu- 
lated, it  can  be  filtered  at  a  much  higher  rate  without  much 
sacrifice  in  efficiency*  This  is  because  the  minute  particles 
have  been  drawn  into  groups  of  such  size  that  they  are  more 
readily  removed*  In  designing  filters,  the  rate  of  filtration 
is  commonly  assumed  as  3,000,000  gallons  per  acre  daily.  If 
an  attempt  is  made  to  filter  an  unusually  bad  water  without 
coagulation,  a  lower  rate  should  be  assumed;  and  for  some 
lake  and  reservoir  waters  it  is  safe  to  assume  a  higher  rate. 

7*  Bloloprleal  Nature  of  Filtration, — The  changes 
effected  in  water  by  sand  filtration  are  much  more  radical 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  simple  straining.  It  has  been 
found  that  many  organisms  establish  themselves  on  and 
become  attached  to  the  grains  of  sand  in  the  filter;  they  live 
on  organic  matter  contained  in  the  passing  water.  These 
organisms  are  not  present  in  a  filter  just  constructed,  and 
some  time  is  required  for  them  to  become  established*  For 
this  reason,  a  new  filter  gives  less  perfect  purification  than 
one  in  regular  service;  and,  if  the  operation  of  a  filter  is  sus- 
pended for  some  lime,  the  organisms  die  or  become  inactive, 
and  a  little  time  must  be  allowed,  after  the  filter  is  again  put 
ia  service,  for  them  to  regain  their  normal  activity. 

8.  Capacity  of  Filters.— A  sufficient  area  must  be  pro- 
vided so  that  some  filters  can  be  put  out  of  service  for  the 
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se  of  deanin^,  aod  a  reserve  filter  capacity  must  be 

ued    sufficient   to   meet  the  maximum  drafts  and  not 

.Ay  the  average  annual  use.     The  excess  of  filter  capac- 

y  over  the  average  annual  use  depends  entirely   on  the 

-■^ount  of   reservoir   capacity  between   the   filters   and  the 

isumers.     If  the   filtered  water  flows   or   is    pumped   to  ' 

3le   distributing   reservoirs,  filters   may  be    provided  to 

meet  only  the  maximum  weekly  consumption.     If  the  direct 

system  of  pumping  is  used,  and  if  there  are  no  reservoirs, 

the  filler  capacity  must  be  relatively  greater;  but  in  this  case 

it  will  pay  to  put  a  pure-water  reservoir  near  the  filters,  with 

a  capacity  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  maximmn 

daily  consumption,  to  balance  the  hourly  fluctuations  in  the 

rate  o(  consumption  and  allow  a  steady  rate  of  filtration  to 

be  maintained.     This  reservoir  should  be  covered,  to  avoid 

the  growth  of  microscopic  organisms. 
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GENERAL.  CONSTRUCTIVE  FEATURES 

9.  When  slow  sand  filters  are  constructed  in  wet  land, 
the  site  should  be  provided  with  a  system  of  subsoil  drains 
to  prevent  the  ground  water  from  rising  to  and  mixing  with 
the  pure  water  in  the  filter  underdrains.  Also,  the  floor  and 
walls  of  the  filter  should  be  well  puddled  with  clay;  that  is, 
lined  with  clay  in  the  form  of  a  thick  paste,  or  otherwise 
made  water-tight,  so  that  the  filtered  water  cannot  escape  to 
the  subsoil  drains.  If  the  ground  water  from  the  subsoil 
drains  cannot  be  discharged  by  gravity,  it  may  be  gathered 
in  a  sump  and  discharged  by  mechanical  means  into  the 
nearest  watercourse  or  sewer. 

10.  Filters  are  made  water-tight  in  various  ways.  The 
simplest  method  employed  is  to  puddle  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  filter  with  clay.  In  some  cases,  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
a  filter  are  paved  with  stones  or  bricks  on  top  of  the  clay,  and 
in  most  cases  the  sloping  sides  are  paved  to  protect  them 
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from  the  abrasion  of  ice.  In  all  puddled  or  paved  filters, 
the  sides  are  sloped  from  2  to  3  feet  horizontal  to  1  foot 
verticaU 

The  best  types  of  open  filters  have  the  bottom  and  sides 
constructed  of  concrete  or  other  masonry.  The  walls  are 
carried  up  vertically,  with  a  ledge»  4  inches  wide  and  a  little 
above  the  gravel,  for  the  sand  to  rest  on  and  form  a  closer 
joint  than  it  would  with  the  vertical  walls. 

The  shape  of  a  filter  depends  on  local  conditions!  the 
usual  shape  is  rectangular,  although  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  why  a  filter  should  not  be  made  any  other  shape.  The 
depth  averages  about  10  feet»  proportioned  as  follows^ 
6  inches  for  underdrains,  1  foot  for  depth  of  gravel,  4  feet 
for  maximum  depth  of  sand,  and  4  feet  6  inches  lor  the 
depth  of  water, 

11.  Pure-Water  HeseFToIrs. — At  all  filtration  plants, 
pure- water  reservoirs  should  be  provided  to  store  a  supply 
of  water  to  compensate  for  the  hourly  fluctuations  due  to  an 
irregular  consumption* 

Filtered  water  deteriorates  with  storage;  it  is  desirable, 
therefore,  to  deliver  it  to  the  consumer  as  soon  as  possible* 
To  insure  a  quick  delivery  to  the  distributing  mains,  pure- 
water  reservoirs  should  not  exceed  in  capacity  25  per  cent, 
of  the  daily  water  consumption. 

Filtered  water  should  be  protected  from  contamination 
while  in  storage  by  covering  the  reservoir  to  exclude  dust, 
light,  and  insects;  and  the  roof  of  the  reservoir  should  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  ventilators* 


tJKDERD  RAINS 

12.  The  underdrains  for  slow  sand  filters  are  a  series  of 
agricultural,  or  field,  tile  pipes  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
filler  to  collect  the  water  that  percolates  through  the  filter 
bed.  These  drains  are  laid  with  open  joints,  and  the  pipes 
may  be  perforated  to  provide  additional  openings  for  the 
infiow  of  filtered  water.  The  trunk  line  of  the  main  drains 
connects  to  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  filter. 
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There  are  two  principal  systems  of  underdrains  used  with 

slow  sand  filters.  The  first  system,  which  is  shown  in  ¥lgA. 
consists  of  a  main  trunk  Hne  or  pure-water  collector  a,  to 
which  is  connected  a  system  of  branch  drains^,  spaced  about 
30  feet  apart.  Each  drain  is  extended  to  within  about  4  feet 
of  the  filler  wall,  the  end  beings  closed  with  a  stone>  If  the 
pipes  are  not  perforated,  the  joints  between  them  must  be 


left  open  for  the  entrance  of  the  filtered  water-  The  spaces 
between  the  drains  are  filled  with  broken  stones.  In  a  system 
of  this  description,  the  pipes  should  be  large  enough  to  carry 
off  easily  the  greatest  amount  of  water  that  is  filtered.  The 
branch  lines  for  small  filters  may  be  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  the 
trunk  lines  of  6-  or  8-inch  pipe.  For  large  filters,  the  branch 
underdrains  may  be  of  6-  or  8-inch  pipe,  and  the  collector  so 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  water  it  roust  carry  that  there 
will  be  little  loss  of  head  due  to  the  underdrains. 
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13*  The  second  system  of  underdrains,  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
consists  of  a  flooring  of  hollow  perforated  tile  covering  the 
entire  filter  bottom.  These  drains  are  laid  with  alighlly  open 
joints,  and  the  gravel  layer  is  placed  on  top  of  the  tile,  the 
perforations  being  small  enough  to  prevent  the  gravel  from 
falling  through  into  the 
underdrains.  For  this 
system,  the  tile  col- 
lectors are  generally 
extended  to  the  walls 

of  the  filter.     A  better  fio.  2 

method,  however,  is  to  end  the  drains  a  few  feet  from  the 
walls  and  fill  the  space  with  sand,  so  that  water  passing  down 
the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  filter  will  have  a  slight 
lateral  movement  through  the  sand  from  the  filter  walls  to 
the  underdrains.  This  precaution  will  insure  a  purification 
of  any  raw  water  that,  owing  to  cracks  or  imperfect  construc- 
tion, may  pass  through  the  filter  walls. 


FILTBB    BEDS 

14,  The  bed  of  a  slow  sand  filter  suitable  for  general 
purification  purposes  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  It  consists  of  a 
layer  of  fine  sand,  about  4  feet  thicks  supported  by  a  bed, 
about  1  loot  thick,  of  graduated  sizes  of  gravel;  this  bed  of 
gravel  rests  on  the  underdrains.  Crushed  stones  are  placed 
on  the  bottom  between  the  underdrains  and  covering  them 
to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  assorted  sizes  of  gravel  are 
placed  in  about  2-inch  layers  on  top  of  the  crushed  stone. 
The  largest  size  forms  the  first  layer,  and  the  last  layer  on 
top  is  of  very  fine  gravel  capable  of  supporting  the  sand 
bed  .without  sand  grains  falling  down  and  clogging  the 
gravel  layers. 

A  bed  of  sand  4  feet  thick  is  not  necessary  for  perfect 
filtration,  but  the  thickness  of  the  bed  gives  stability  to  the 
filter  and  reduces  the  possibility  of  raw  water  breaking 
through  to  the  underdrains.  It  also  allows  repeated  scra- 
pings of  the  bed  for  cleaning  purposes.     When  the  sand  has 
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uced  by  repeated  scrapings  to  12  inches  in  thick- 

..   the  water  should  be  drawn  off  from   the  filters,  an 

ra  deep  layer  of  sand  removed,  and   the  sand   that  has 

sviously  been  removed  should  be  washed  and  returned  to 

i  bed.     The  filter  should  then  be  filled  by  allowing  water 

lo  rise  from  the  iinderdrains  until   it  covers  the  surface  of 

the    sand   about  6    inches,   after  which    raw  water    can  he 

admitted  through  the  inlet. 

The  coarse  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  a  filter  bed  has  but 
little  effect  in  the  process  of  purifying  the  water;  it  acts 
chiefly  as  a  porous  stratum  through  which  the  pure  water 
passes  to  the  underd rains.  The  graduated  sixes  of  gravel 
or  sand  that  are  laid  between  the  coarse  gravel  and  the  fine- 
sand  bed  on  top  are  used  only  to  prevent  the  fine  filter  sand 
from  wasbing^  down  and  clogging  the  gravel  bed. 

15.  Quality  of  Sand.  ^Filter  sand  should  be  free  from 
clay,  loam,  vegetable  matter,  or  lime.  Clay  or  loam  will 
cement  the  grains  of  sand  together  and  cause  subsurface 
clogging  of  the  filter.  V^egetable  matter  will  contaminate 
the  bed,  and  Hme  sand  in  sufficient  quantities  will  harden 
the  water.  Vegetable  matter,  loam,  and  clay  can  be  removed 
by  washing,  and,  if  sand  perfectly  free  from  all  impurities 
cannot  be  procured  from  a  sand  bank  or  river  bed,  it  should 
be  washed  before  being  used.  If  the  amount  of  lime  in  the 
sand  is  not  excessive,  the  sand  may  be  used,  as  the  degree 
of  hardness  will  decrease  with  age,  but  if  pure  soft  water  is 
wanted,  sand  containing  lime  should  be  rejected. 

16.  A  simple  test  for  lime  in  sand  is  to  wet  the  sand 
with  hydrochloric  acid;  if  it  gives  off  a  gas,  this  indicates 
the  presence  of  lime,  the  amount  of  which  can  be  judged 
by  the  quantity  of  gas  given  off  and  the  appearance  of  the 
samples  after  the  test. 

17.  Effective  Size  of  Sand. — The  size  of  sand  used  for 
filter  beds  varies  from  the  finest  obtainable  to  the  coarsest 
kind.  The  sand  must  all  be  sifted,  and  deposited  in  con- 
secutive layers,  the  coarsest  at  the  bottom  and  the  finest  at 
the  top,  because  the  filtration  is  downwards.     The  practical 
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objection  to  the  use  of  very  fine  sand  is  that  it  clogrs  much 
quicker  than  coarse  sand,  and  requires  more  frequent  scra- 
pings. The  coarse  sand*  on  the  other  hand,  allows  the  sedi- 
ment to  penetrate  deeper,  and  the  extra  sand  that  must  be 
removed  in  scraping  will  offset  the  more  frequent  cleanings 
of  the  fine  sand- 

18.  In  comparing:  various  sands  for  filtration  purposes, 
the  size  of  a  sand  grain  is  classified  or  rated  by  the  diameter 
of  a  sphere  of  equal  volume,  regardless  of  the  shape  of  the 
sand  grain.  The  sand  grain  can  be  measured  on  three 
dimensions,  one  being  its  greatest  dimension  and  the  other 
two  being  at  right  angles  to  the  greatest  dimension  and  to 
each  other,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  product  taken  as  the 
diameter  of  the  corresponding  sphere.  In  practice,  for 
average  waters,  a  sand  W  inch  in  diameter  has  been  found  to 
give  the  best  general  results.  For  comparatively  clear  lake 
or  reservoir  water,  a  fine  sand  about  riir  inch  in  diameter 
can  be  used,  while  a  coarse  sand  about  ih  inch  in  diameter 
will  probably  be  found  best  for  turbid  river  waters.  It  has 
been  found  that,  when  the  particles  of  the  filtering  matertat 
are  of  different  sizes,  it  is  the  finer  particles,  occupying  the 
intervening  spaces  between  the  larger  particles,  that  chiefly 
determine  the  character  and  effectiveness  of  the  material  for 
filtration  purposes.  In  order  to  have  a  basis  of  comparison 
for  the  sizes  of  different  sands*  a  size  such  that  10  per  cent, 
by  weight  of  the  grains  composing  a  given  mass  of  sand 
are  smaller  than  it,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  grains  in  the  ma»s 
are  larger  than  it  Js  referred  to  as  the  effective  stse  of  the 
sand  in  the  mass. 

19.  Untformltj  of  Sand  Part  Idea* — ^An  important 
condition  with  regard  to  sand  used  for  filtering  is  its  degree 
of  uniformity.  The  sizes  of  the  sand  particles  may  be  nearly 
uniform  or  may  vary  greatly,  and  this  will  affect  the  effect* 
iveness  of  the  filter  very  materially.  The  variation  in  the 
sizes  of  the  sand  grains  in  a  given  sample  is  eEpressed  by 
what  is  called  a  tinirornilt^  c'tit^fflclent.  This  ts  the  ratio 
of  the  size  of  a  large  sand  grain  to  that  of  a  small  sand  graio. 
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,  ueiog:  of  a  certain  definite  size  with  respect  to  the 

♦**t^i   grains  of  the  sample.     The  large  gfrain  is  of  such  a 

that  60  per  cent,  by  weig:ht  of  the  g^rains  of  the  sample 

smaller  than  it,  and  the  small  ifrain  is  of  such  size  that 

T  10  per  cent,  of  the  grains  of  the  sample  are  smaller 

LU  it. 

20,     Re&lstaiiee   of   Sand    to    Flow  of  Water, — The 

tionat  resistance  of  closely  packed  sand  to  the  passage  of 

water  through  it  in  such  quantity  as  to  completely  fill  the 

spaces,  and  when  the  sand  is   free   from  clogging,  can  be 

found  from  the  formula 

in  which   v  =  velocity  or  rate  of  filtration,   in  meters  per 
day»  or,  approximately,  in  million  galloDS 
per  acre*  per  day; 
^  =  a  constant,  to  which  experiments  give  a  value 

of  approximately  1,000; 
d  =  effective  size  of  sand  grain,  in  millimeters; 
k  —  loss  of  head  due  to  resistance  of  sand; 
/  =  depth  of  layer  of  sand  through  which  water 
passes,  stated  in  same  unit  as  loss  of  head; 
/  =  temperature,  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  loss  of  head  represents  the  resistance  of  the  sand.    As 
used  in  the  formula,  it  is  always  stated  in  the  same  unit  as 

the  depth  of  the  sand.     The  quantity  ^  may,  therefore,  be 

considered  as  a  ratio,  and  is  often  so  taken.  When  the  loss 
of  head  is  the  unknown  value  to  be  determined  by  the  for- 
mula, the  result  is  always  in  the  same  unit  as  the  depth  of 
the  sand.  This  formula  should  be  used  only  for  sands 
having  uniformity  coefficients  below  5  and  eflEective  sizes 
from  .1  millimeter  to  3  millimeters. 

Example. — The  depth  of  the  layer  of  sand  in  a  filter  is  39  inches, 
and  the  eflFective  size  of  the  sand  grains  is  .32  millimeter.  When  the 
temperature  is  50°  F.,  the  rate  of  filtration  is  1.6  million  gallons  per 


*One    meter   in    depth    over   an   area   of    1    acre  is  equivalent  to 
1,069.012  gallons. 
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acre  per  day.  What  is  the  loss  of  head  due  to  the  frictiodal  resistaiice 
of  the  sand:  (a)  in  inches?  (d)  in  roiUiraeters? 

Solution.— (a)  By  subslitnting  the  given  values  in  the  formula, 

1.6  =  1,000  x.arx^x—i^; 

whence  A  =  .609  in.    Ans. 

(d)     Since  there  are  25,4  raillimeters  in  I  in.,  very  closely,  the  value 
of  A,  in  miUimeters,  is 

.609X25.4  =  16,47.     Ans, 

21,     Resistance  of  Gravel  to  Lateral  Plow  of  Water, 

After  filtering  downwards  through  the  sand,  the  water  must 
flow  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction  through  the  layer  of 
gravel  in  order  to  reach  the  underdrains,  and  to  this  hori- 
zontal flow  the  gravel  offers  some  resistance.  For  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  loss  of  head  due  to  the  resistance 
oi  the  gravel  to  the  flow  of  the  water  through  it  at  the  very 

TABLE  I 
VALUES    OP    DISCHARGE    COEFFICIENT 


Effective  Size  of  Gravel 

DischarRe 
Coefficient 

Millimeters 

Inches  (Approximate)  i 

£ 

5 
10 

15 

20 
25 

30 

35 
40 

-1969  =    i 
3937  =    i 
.5906  ^    i 

.7874  =    i 
.9843  =  1 
1.1811  -  li 

1.3780  =  if 
1.5748  =  il 

23,000 

65,000 
110,000 

160,000 

230,000 
300^000 
390,000 
480,000 

low  velocities  common  to  filters,  the  following  approximate 
formula  may  be  used: 

*  =  27^ 
in  which  A  =  loss  of  head,  in  feet; 

V  =  rate  of  filtration,  in  million  gallons  per  acre 
per  day* 
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d  ^  greatest  horizontal  distance,  in  feet,  through 

which  water  flows? 
/  =  average  depth  of  gravel,  io  feet; 
c  =  dischargfe  coefficient. 
tre  the  underdrains  are  parallel,  as  is  usually  the  case,  b 
iten  as  one-half  the  distance  between  the  drains. 

discharge  coefficient  c  for  any  gravel  is  equal  to  1,000 
^s  the  quantity  of  water,  expressed  in  million  gallons  per 

per  day,  that  will  pass  when  -  ^  .     la  Table  I  are 

liUuU 

en  approximate  values  of  this  coefficient  for  gravels  of 
uii^erent  sizes. 

Example. — The  rate  of  fiUratioa  is  L15  million  gallons  per  acre 
per  day,  and  the  water  flows  to  pBrallel  tioderd rains  20  feet  apart 
throui^h  a  layer  of  gravel  uDiformly  1  foot  in  depth  and  haviog^  aia 
effective  size  of  26  millimeters.    What  is  the  loss  of  head  in  the  g^ravel? 

SoLtfTiON.— From  Table  I,  the  discharge  coefficient  for  gravel  having 
an  effective  size  of  25  millimeters  is  found  to  be  230,000.  By  substituting 
this  and  the  given  valuers  in  the  formula,  the  loss  of  head  is  found  to  be 


2  X  1  X  2.30,000 

22.  lioss  of  Head. — Loss  of  head  in  a  filter  is  the 
amount  of  head  required  to  force  the  water  through  the  filter 
bed.  With  a  filter  just  cleaned,  this  amounts  to  1  or  2  inches. 
As  the  work  of  filtering  proceeds,  the  surface  layer  of  sand 
becomes  dirty,  and  more  head  is  required  to  force  the  water 
through.  The  loss  of  head  gradually  increases  to  the  maxi- 
mum limit  allowed,  when  the  filter  must  be  thrown  out  of 
use  and  cleaned.  Four  feet  loss  of  head  is  commonly  allowed. 
In  some  European  works,  the  limit  is  2h  or  3  feet.  In  many 
of  the  older  works,  it  was  6  feet;  and  it  will  sometimes 
facilitate  operations  to  have  the  plant  constructed  so  that 
a  large  amount  can  be  used  if  necessary.  Allowance  is 
usually  made  for  a  depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet  of  water  above 
the  sand  in  the  filter.  With  open  filters,  the  water  must  be 
deep  enough  so  that  the  sand  will  not  be  disturbed  by  cutting 
and  removing  the  ice.  It  is  also  customary  to  make  the 
depth  of  water  equal  to  the  maximum  loss  of  head  that  it  is 
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intended  to  use  in  operating  the  filter,  so  that  all  the  head 
on  the  sand  will  be  what  is  called  the  positive  head»  that  is, 
so  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  sand  will  never  be 
less  than  the  resistance  that  the  sand  offers  to  the  passage 
of  the  water  through  it* 


23«  Laying  Sand  CoursoB. — To  insure  a  uniform  rate 
of  filtration  throughout  the  filter  bed,  it  is  necessary  so  to 
deposit  the  sand  that  it  will  have  a  uniform  density  and  depth. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  laying  it  in  thin  layers,  or  in  one 
layer  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  filter  bed.  The 
best  way  to  deposit  the  sand  is  In  two  or  three  layers,  the 
full  width  of  the  filter,  each  layer  being  laid  continuously 
across  the  filter  the  full  thickness  of  its  bed.  Planks  should 
be  placed  for  the  workman  to  walk  on,  and  the  surface  of  the 
sand  should  be  well  raked  when  the  planks  are  removed. 

In  placing  the  gravel  around  the  underdrains,  care  should 
be  taken  to  bury  the  lateral  drains  under  at  least  6  inches  of 
gravel,  and  fill  the  space  between  the  drains  to  the  same 
depth.  The  gravel  should  stop  about  3  or  4  feet  from  the 
side  walls,  and  the  remaining  space  should  be  filled  with 
sand.  The  gravel  should  be  well  packed  down  and  settled 
before  the  sand  is  placed,  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  sedi- 
ment layer  on  top  of  the  fine  sand  by  a  subsequent  settlement 
of  the  graveL 

The  part  of  a  filter  most  likely  to  afford  a  passage  for 
un filtered  water  is  in  or  around  the  vertical  walls.  To  guard 
against  this  many  expedients  are  resorted  to.  Steppmg  the 
walls  and  stopping  the  nnderdrains  3  or  4  feet  from  the  filter 
wails  have  already  been  mentioned.  Other  precautions  that 
are  found  effective  are  sanding  the  walls  or  washing  them 
with  a  coat  of  Portland  cement.  It  is  not  good  practice  to 
plaster  stone  or  brick  walls  with  cement  below  the  water-line, 
as  cemeni  sometimes  adheres  in  spots  only,  and  water  enter- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  plaster  through  a  crack  can  then  work 
its  way  unfiltered  to  the  bottom  of  the  filter  bed. 

Brick  or  stone  walls  or  piers  are  not  so  suitable  as  concrete 
for  the  construction  of  filters  below  the  water  leveL    Tber<* 
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is  seldom  a  good  joint  between  the  mortar  used  and  the  brick 
or  stone  ♦  and  unfiltered  wat^r  entering  a  |omt  can  follow 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  thence  to  the  nnderdrains. 


RAW-WATKB    INLETS 

24.  Hand'Ope rated  Inlet. — Inlets  for  the  admission 
of  raw  water  to  slow  sand  filters  are  made  to  operate  either 
automatically  or  by  hand.  A  simple  form  of  hand-operated 
inlet  is  shown  in  Fig*  3.     It  consists  of  a  90°  bend  a  that 


turns  into  a  masonry  chamber  ^  on  the  inside  of  the  filter  f. 
The  rate  of  flow  to  the  filter  is  controlled  by  partly  closing 
or  opening  the  valve  (f.  By  paving  the  filter  bed  arotrnd  the 
inlet  chamber  with  brick,  as  shown  at  e^  the  surface  of  the 
sand  is  protected  from  being  washed  away»  This  form  of 
inlet  requires  constant  attention  to  prevent  a  fluctuating 
water  level  in  the  filter,  which  would  cause  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  rate  of  filtration* 

25*  Automatic  Inlets. — To  prevent  fluctuations  in  the 
filter  water  level,  automatically  regulated  inlets  maybe  used 
Pig^.  4  shows  a  simple  form  of  autotuatlc  Inlet  regulator. 
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It  consists  of  a  vertical  cjrlinder  m  attached  to  the  inlet  pipe  b. 
A  vertical  rod  c,  to  which  two  disks  d,  e^  and  a  float  /  are 
attached,  passes  through  the  cylinder.  The  rod  c  is  held  in 
position  by  the  guides  £-,£*  When  the  water  in  the  filter 
reaches  the  high-water  level,  the  float  raises  the  two  disks 
against  the  seats  //,  /,  thus  shutting  off  the  water.     When  the 


'v;'<ii 
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Fig.  4 


water  in  the  filter  is  lowered,  the  float  descends,  thus  opening 
the  valve  for  the  admission  of  raw  water.  In  this  manner, 
an  almost  constant  water  level  is  maintained,  the  fluctua- 
tions rarely  exceeding  6  inches. 


REQULATIOX    OF    OUTFliOW 

26*  Filters  should  be  provided  with  a  regulating  apparatus 
through  which  the  water  should  flow  on  leaving  the  filter. 
This  apparatus  should  indicate  the  rate  of  filtration  and  the 
loss  of  head,  and  should  also  be  able  to  control  both.  Many 
forms  of  apparatus  are  used  for  this  purpose;  some  involve 
the  use  of  weirs,  submerged  orifices,  and  Vencuri  meters. 
A  regulating  apparatus  should  be  so  designed  as  to  allow 
the  filter  to  be  entirely  drained  for  the  purpose  of  inspection, 
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to  allow  the  filtered  water  to  be  wasted,  and  to  allow  each 
filter^  after  scraping,  to  be  filled  from  below  through  the 
outlet  pipes  with  filtered  water  froni  some  other  filter,  m 
order  to  avoid  the  distvu*bance  caused  by  taking  raw  water 
over  the  sand  immediately  after  a  filter  has  been  dralaed. 

The  rate  of  filtration  in  slow  sand  filters  may  be  regulated 
in  any  one  of  three  ways.  In  the  first  method ^  the  rate  of 
filtration  depends  on  the  rate  of  consumption*  The  pure- 
water  reservoir  is  built  on  a  level  with  the  filter,  and  the 
water  in  the  two  compartments  is  practically  on  the  same 
level.  When  the  consumption  of  water  is  light,  the  rate  of 
filtration  is  low.  When  the  consumption  of  water  is  excess- 
ive, as  may  be  the  case  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  the 
rate  of  filtration  is  correspondingly  increased,  and  the  water 
that  passes  through  the  filter  during  such  periods  is  liable  to 
be  below  the  average  in  clearness  and  purity, 

27,  The  second  method  of  control » the  principle  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  involves    operation   by   hand,  and  is 
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entirely  independent  of  the  rate  of  consumption.  Pure  water 
enters  the  elf!uent  chamber  a  from  the  filter^  through  the 
underdrain  r*     When  the  sand  bed  is  clean  and  the  water 
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passes  through  with  but  slight  resistance,  a  gate  d  is  raised 
to  decrease  the  head  i:  that  forces  the  water  through  the 
sand.  As  the  surface  of  the  filter  bed  becomes  clogged  with 
sediment,  a  greater  head  is  necessary  to  force  the  required 
amount  of  water  through,  and  the  gate  is  consequently 
lowered.  When  the  gate  has  been  lowered  to  such  a  level 
that  the  head,  or  the  difference  between  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  filter  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  effluent  chamber, 
is  6  feet,  the  filter  must  be  emptied  and  the  filter  bed  cleaned. 
Any  further  loss  of  head  is  liable  to  cause  a  break  in  the 
sand  and  allow  unfiltered  water  to  pass  through  to  the  under- 
drains.  The  filtered  water  that  passes  over  the  gate  from 
the  effluent  chamber  is  collected  in  the  pure* water  reservoir  /, 
which  is  located  at  a  lower  level  than  the  filter.  A  crank 
operating  a  rack  and  pinion  serves  to  raise  and  lower  the 
gate,  and  a  ratchet  wheel  g  and  dog  //  locks  it  in  place. 

38.  In  the  third  method,  the  rate  of  filtration  is  regulated 
automatically  and  independently  of  the  rate  of  consumption, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6.     A  float  a  is  attached  to  a  telescopic 
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[  cylinder,  or  joint,  h,  which  moves  up  and  dowu  over  a  pipe  c 
as  the  water  in  the  effluent  chamber  d  fluctuates.  The  tele- 
scopic joint  is  slotted  on  the  sides  near  the  top  to  serve  as 
an  outlet  for  the  water.  When  the  filter  bed  is  new  and  the 
fate  of   filtration   rapid,   the   telescopic  joint  and  float  are 
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automatically  raised  by  the  water  that  rises  in  the  efflueat 
chamber.  As  the  surface  of  the  filter  bed  becomes  clogged, 
the  float  and  outlet  are  automatically  lowered  by  the  fall  of 
water  in  the  effluent  chamber;  but,  as  the  outlet  openings 
in  the  side  of  b  are  maintained  at  a  fixed  distance  below  the 
float,  a  uniform  rate  of  filtration  is  maintained.  The  rate 
can  be  increased  by  weighting  the  float  so  as  to  lower  the 
outlet  openings,  and  conversely  the  rate  can  be  decreased  by 
attaching  a  counterweight  e  to  the  chain  to  raise  the  outlet. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  counterweight  may  be  ysed  as  a 
gauge  to  register  the  loss  of  head  by  attaching  a  scale  / 
and  an  indicator  arm,  as  shown. 


COVERING    OF   FILTEB8 

29.  When  open  filters  are  used  in  cold  climates,  ice 
forms  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  water.  If  there  are  but 
two  filters  that  operate  alternately,  the  bed  of  one  must  be 
scraped  while  the  other  is  supplying  water.  Scraping  filter 
beds  in  freezing  weather  is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  owin^ 
to  the  necessity  of  removing  the  ice;  besides,  it  has  been^ 
observed,  although  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  well 
understood,  that  after  a  filter  has  been  scraped  in  freezing 
weather,  its  efficiency  is  considerably  impaired.  To  avoid 
the  expense  of  removing  the  ice,  as  well  as  the  diminution 
of  efficiency  following  scraping,  enough  filter  beds  are 
sometimes  supplied  to  tide  over  periods  of  excessively  cold 
weather  without  scraping  the  filter  beds. 

30.  Most  of  the  slow  sand  filters  are  built  without  pro- 
tet^tion  from  the  weather.  While  this  practice  is  generally 
safe  in  climates  where  ice  does  not  form  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  during  winter,  there  are  certain  conditions 
under  which  covered  filters  are  advisable  even  in  such 
climates.  When  the  supply  is  derived  from  ground  water 
or  from  other  sources  that  contain  much  mineral  matter,  the 
water  should  be  filtered  and  stored  in  the  dark  to  prevent 
the  development  of  an  objectionable  water  vegetation, 
known  as  uli^te,  that  rapidly  clogs  the  surface  of  the  filters 
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and  imparts  a  disagreeable  taste  and  odor  to  the  water.  So 
rapidly  does  vegetation  develop  in  some  gfround  waters  that 
the  periods  between  scrapings  of  filter  beds  are  thereby 
reduced  by  one-half,  and  so  thick  and  matted  are  some  of 
the  growths  that  they  can  be  rolled  up  like  a  carpet. 

31.  In  climates  where  the  temperature  remains  below 
the  freezing:  point  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  a  thick  layer 
of  ice  forms  on  all  exposed  waters,  it  is  advisable  to  cover 
filters,  both  for  sanitary  and  economical  reasons.  Pikers 
may  be  covered  with  arches  of  masonry  or  with  wooden 
roofs»  according  to  the  requirements  in  each  particular  case* 
In  warm  climates,  where  a  roof  is  used  only  to  darken  the 
reservoir  and  prevent  the  growth  of  algas,  a  wooden  con- 
struction  will  be  suitable;  but  in  cold  climates,  where  the 
object  of  filter  covers  is  chiefly  to  prevent  the  freezing  of 
the  water,  the  cover  should  be  made  of  masonry,  and 
the  top  covered  with  several  feet  of  earth.  Arches,  either 
domed  or  elliptical  in  shape,  and  built  of  brick,  hollow  tile, 
or  cement  concrete,  are  generally  used.  The  cost  of  con- 
strncting  covered  filters  of  masonry  averages  about  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  cost  of  constructing  open  filters  under 
similar  conditions.  The  saving,  however,  in  the  cost  of 
operating  covered  filters  in  cold  climates  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  extra  first  cost,  and  such  filters  are 
preferable  for  all  localities  where  the  mean  winter  tem- 
perature is  below  30°  F. 

32.  In  Fig.  7  is  shown  the  interior  of  part  of  a  covered 
filter.  The  drains  are  all  in  place  and  are  covered  with 
a  layer  of  coarse  stones.  The  layers  of  finer  gravel  and 
sand  are  not  in  place.  The  filter  bed  when  in  place  will 
finish  even  with  the  top  of  the  circular  brickwork  in  the 
corner,  which  contains  the  raw-water  inlet.  The  circular 
tank  shown  within  the  inlet  chamber  is  a  large  fioat  that 
closes  a  balance  valve  and  thus  shuts  off  the  inflow  of  raw 
water  when  the  water  level  in  the  filter  reaches  the  desired 
height.  Air  for  ventilation  is  admitted  through  openings  in 
the  masonry  cover. 
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OPERATION    OF    SLOW    SA^D    FILTERS 

33.  Flllfni?  a  Fl Iter,--' When  filling  a  filter  after  the 
bed  has  been  scraped,  the  water  should  at  first  be  admitted 
through  the  underdrains  until  the  sand  is  covered  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  6  inches,  and  then  water  may  be  admitted  through 
the  raw-water  inlet.  This  method  prevents  the  disturbing 
oi  the  sand  that  occurs  when  an  empty  filter  is  filled  entirely 
through  the  raw-water  inlet.  When  filling  the  filter  through 
the  underdrains,  filtered  water  is  used,  the  supply  being 
taken  from  one  of  the  other  filters  through  a  by-pass  that 
connects  the  underdrains.  When  the  by-pass  valve  is 
opened,  water  from  one  filter  will  rise  through  the  bed  of 
the  other  filter  to  the  required  leveL 

34.  Cleaning  a  Flltef  Bed.— The  efficiency  of  a  filter 
depends  largely  on  the  fineness  of  the  filtering  medium. 
When  the  sand  in  the  filter  bed  is  supplemented  by  a  fine 
layer  of  sediment  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  the  efficiency 
of  the  filter  is  increased  and  continues  to  increase  with  the 
growth  in  thickness  of  the  sediment  layer  until  this  layer 
becomes  too  thick  for  sufficient  water  to  pass  through* 
When  the  surface  clogging  reaches  such  a  stage,  the  water 
must  be  drawn  off  from  the  filter,  and  the  sediment  and  top 
layer  of  sand  removed  by  scraping. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  a  sediment  layer  to 
become  so  thick  as  to  require  cleaning  depends  on  the  kind 
of  water  to  be  purified  and  on  the  rate  of  filtration.  Thus, 
with  very  turbid  water,  the  filter  beds  will  probably  require 
cleaning  once  a  week,  while  with  comparatively  clear  water 
the  periods  between  scrapings  may  exceed  60  days.  It  has 
been  found  in  practice  that  for  average  waters  the  length  of 
time  between  scrapings  is  about  20  days. 

35.  Filters  are  usually  scraped  with  broad  shovels,  the 
dirty  sand  being  removed  in  wheelbarrows  running  on 
p!anks*     The  average  depth  of  the  sand  removed  is  i  inch, 

I     or  approximately  100  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  acre  of  filter 
I     surface.     The  depth  of  the  sand  in  the  filter  should  be  such 
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that  it  can  be  scraped  ten  to 
twenty  times  before  replacing 
the  sand,  without  reducing  tt»o 
much  the  thickness  of  the  layer* 
The  last  scraping  before  repla- 
cing the  sand  should  be  deeper 
than  the  ordinary  scraping.  A 
sand  ejector  is  now  used  for 
removing  sand  from  covered 
filters.  As  the  sand  or  sediment 
layer  is  scraped,  it  is  shoveled 
into  a  hopper  from  which  it  is 
carried  by  a  jet  of  water,  through 
a  hose,  to  the  sand  washers* 

3H.    WnshlniT  Fitter  B&nth 

The  sand  removed  from  a  filter 
bed  by  the  process  of  scraping  is 
not  thrown  away»  but  Is  washed 
and  stored  ready  to  be  used 
again*  Formerly,  filter  sand 
was  washed  by  turning  a  stream 
of  water  on  it  from  a  hose* 
That  method,  however,  is  so 
unsatisfactory  that  it  has  been 
entirely  abandoned,  and  the  satid 
is  now  washed  in  some  type  of 
sand* washing  machine.  An 
apparatus  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose is  shown  in  Fig,  S  [a]  and 
{&),  It  consists  of  four  hoppers 
a,b,c,ii  supported  by  a  frame 
work  and  supplied  with  water 
through  Ij-inch  inlet  pipes 
e,  fyg.h.  Each  hopper  outlet  is 
provided  with  an  ejector  notfle 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
Fig,  8  ib).     From  the  outlet 
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nozzle  of  each  hopper,  a  waste  pipe  extends  over  and  dis- 
charges into  the  next  adjoining  hopper.  Overflows  /,  k^  i,  m 
discharge  into  a  trough  that  empties  into  a  sump  connected 
to  the  sewer.  The  operation  of  the  washer  is  as  follows: 
Dirty  sand  is  shoveled  into  hopper  s,  falls  through  a  wire 
screen  to  the  bottom  and  is  carried  through  the  outlet  nozzle 
and  pipe  n  into  the  hopper  b.  The  action  of  the  screen  in 
the  hopper  a  and  of  the  jet  of  water  separates  the  grains  of 
sand  and  subjects  each  grain  to  the  scouring  action  o!  water. 
As  the  dirt  is  lighter  than  water*  it  floats  to  the  top  of  the 
hopper  b,  and  is  carried  through  the  overflow  k  to  the  sewer* 
The  sand  that  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  b  is  ejected 
by  the  nozzle  at  the  bottom  into  the  hopper  f»  where  the  same 
operation  is  repeated  that  took  place  in  hopper  b.  From  c^ 
the  sand  is  ejected  to  d^  and  from  there  to  the  sand  trough, 
each  succeeding  operation  still  further  cleaning  the  sand  and 
separating  the  dirt.  From  the  sand  trough,  the  washed  sand 
is  conveyed  to  storage  bins  for  future  use. 


MECHANICAL  FILTEBS 

CLtASSIFICATION 

There  are  two  kinds  of  mechanical  filters:  gruviiy 
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Hliers  and  pressure  filters.  Gravity  filters  are  open  to  the 
atmosphere  at  the  top»  and  the  water  percolates  through  the 
filter  bed  by  gravity.  Pressure  filters  are  closed  water- 
tight vessels  into  which  the  water  is  forced  through  the  filter 
bed  by  the  full  hydraulic  pressure  in  the  service  pipe.  The 
method  of  filtration  is  the  same  in  gravity  as  in  pressure 
filters.  Raw  water  enters  the  filter  at  the  top,  passes  down 
through  a  bed  of  sand,  and  is  collected  by  a  system  of  under- 
drains  below.  Mechanical  filters  will  purify  from  100,000,000 
to  200,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  acre  of  filter  surface*  or 
from  2,295  to  4,590  gallons  per  square  foot  of  filter  surface, 
per  24  hours;  this  rate  is  from  50  to  100  times  that  obtained 
from  slow  sand  filters. 
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38*  In  mechanical  filtration »  a  coagulant  is  generally 
used  to  form  a  sediment  layer  on  top  of  the  filter  bed. 
Coagulants  are  added  to  the  raw  water  by  means  of  special 

apparatus,  as  will  be  explained  further  on* 
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l39.  Continental  Filter.— A  mechanical  filter  of  the 
gravity  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
tank  a  havmg  its  bottom  lined  with  a  layer  d  of  Portland 
cement.  A  system  of  underd rains  c  rests  on  the  cement. 
The  main  underdrains  have  a  large  number  of  branches,  each 
of  which  is  provided  with  a  number  of  perforated  ^o^^les,  iis 
shown.  A  thick  layer  d  of  sand  serves  as  the  filter  bed. 
The  trough  ^  is  an  overflow  to  carry  oflf  the  wash  w^ater  when 
the  filter  is  being  cleaned. 

The  operation  of  the  filter  is  as  follows:  Water,  after 
having  been  treated  by  a  coagulant,  enters  the  filter  through 
the  pipe  f,  its  height  being  automatically  regulated  by  the 
floaty  inside  the  tank.  The  water  flows  dowmwards  through 
the  sand  to  the  underdrains  and  is  conducted  through  the 
pipe  ^  to  a  pure-water  tank.  The  filter  bed  is  cleaned  by 
closing  the  valves  j\  k,  and  /,  and  alternately  forcing  water 
and  air  through  the  sand  from  the  underdrains.  Water  is 
first  admitted  through  the  valve  ;;/  to  stir  up  the  bed  and 
thoroughly  loosen  the  dirt,  which  is  floated  to  the  surface  by 
the  water  and  carried  over  into  the  trough  e.  The  valve  m 
is  then  closed  and  compressed  air  admitted  through  the 
valve  n  to  further  agitate  the  water  and  aerate  the  bed. 
The  valve  o  on  the  waste  pipe  leading  to  the  sewer  is  used 
for  flushing  the  sewer,  and  is  normally  kept  closed.  A  regu- 
lating device  p,  having  a  valve  and  float  inside,  insures  a 
constant  rate  of  filtration  through  the  sand.  When  the  filter 
is  in  operation,  the  valves  /  and  .^  are  open  and  all  other 
valves  are  closed.  When  the  filter  is  to  be  used  for  the  puri- 
fication of  muddy  water,  separate  settling  tanks  are  provided 
and  a  coagulant  is  admitted  to  the  raw  water  before  it 
enters  the  settling  tank. 
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through  the  pipe  ei  there  the  coagulant  deposits  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  most  of  the  coarse  matter  that  is  in 
suspension.  The  clarified  water,  which  still  contains  sufiS- 
cient  coagulant  to  form  a  sediment  layer^  then  rii^es  to  the 
filter  through  the  stand  pipe  /.  The  strip  ^  between  the 
filter  and  the  Jarge  tank  prevenitj  raw  water  from  rising  in 
the  space  d  and  overflowing  the  filter.  Air  is  not  used  in 
cleaning  this  type  of  filter,  but  an  iron  rake  A  is  revolved  to 
stir  up  the  sand  while  water  is  forced  up  through  the  bed 
from  the  underdrains.  The  settling  chamber  is  drained 
through  the  valve  k.  The  filtered  water  from  the  under- 
drains  is  drawn  off  through  /.  The  overflow  water,  while 
the  filter  is  being  washed,  is  drawn  off  from  d  through  /• 
The  gearing,  belts,  and  pulley  shown  on  top  of  the  tank  are 
used  lo  rotate  the  prongs  and  thus  stir  up  the  sand  while  it 
is  being  washed, 

41,     Material  for  Filter  Tanks. — Steel  tanks  have  been 

suggested  and  used  in  a  few  cases  in  place  of  wooden  tanks, 
But  the  freshly  coagulated  water  attacks  the  steel,  even  when 
there  is  an  excess  of  alkalinity,  so  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  question  as  to  the  durability  of  steel  tanks.  In  the 
more  recent  filtersi  compressed  air  is  used  in  place  of  the 
rake  system,  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  making 
the  tanks  circular.  Rectangular  masonry  tanks  have  been 
used,  which  are  much  more  durable  than  wooden  tanks. 
They  can  also  be  arranged  to  form  part  of  the  building  or  to 
carry  a  masonry  vaulting,  thereby  decreasing  the  cost  of 
construction  and  very  greatly  increasing  the  durability. 


PR£99URB    MECHANICAL    FILTERS 

42*  The  Jewell  Pressure  Filter. — There  are  many 
kinds  of  pressure  filters  on  the  market,  but  in  a  general  w^ay 
the  principle  of  filtration  is  about  the  same  in  alL  Fig,  11 
shows  what  is  known  as  the  Jewell  presstire  filter.  It 
differs  from  the  gravity  type  bearing  the  same  name  chiefly 
in  being  enclosed  in  a  water-tight  vessel,  in  which  the  water 


settling  basin  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  through  the  pipe  d 
and  the  valve  c  From  the  settling  basin,  where  most  ol 
the  matter  in  suspension  is  deposited^  the  coagulated  water 
passes  up  through  the  hollow  shaft  at  the  center  of  the  tank 
into  the  compartment  above  to  the  filter  bed,  through  which 
it  is  forced  to  the  underdrains  below.  The  pure  water,  col- 
lected by  the  underdrains,  is  discharged  through  the  valve  i 
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into  a  pure-water  reservoir.  When  a  filter  is  ready  for  serv- 
ice again,  after  having^  been  washed,  the  filtered  water  is 
allowed  for  a  few  minutes  to  run  to  waste  through  the 
valve  hy  until  a  clear  effluent  is  obtained.  The  valve  /  is 
used  to  washout  mud  from  the  settling: chamber  into  a  drain 
pipe,  sewer,  or  other  convenient  place  of  disposal.  The 
valve  g  serves  as  a  bjr-pass  through  which  nnfillered  water 
can  be  supplied  direct  to  the  fixtures  in  a  building. 


COAGULATING    APPARATUS 

43,  The  coagulating  apparatus  for  mechanical-filtration 
plants  usually  consist  of  wooden  or  cement-concrete  vats  in 
which  the  desired  coagulating  chemicals  are  mixed,  and  a 
measuring  pump  to  feed  the  coagulants  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  the  raw  water.  The  mixing  vats  must  be  of  some 
non-corrodible  material  that  will  not  be  aflfected  by  sulphate 
of  alumina  or  sulphate  of  iron;  these  substances  energetically 
attack  and  destroy  iron  and  steel.  Wood  and  cement  are  not 
appreciably  affected  by  the  usual  coagulants,  and  for  this 
reason  either  material  may  be  used. 

The  mixing  vats  for  coagulants  must  be  supplied  with 
some  means  for  thoroughly  agitating  the  mixture.  Mechan- 
ical arms  or  paddles  were  formerly  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  now  the  general  practice  is  to  tise  compressed  air.  All 
parts  of  the  apparatus  that  come  in  contact  with  the  coagu- 
l|int  should  be  made  of  some  non-corrodible  material. 

■    HlftiDlILtrAKEOUS  MA1TER8  RELATING  TO  FILTERS. 

44.  Cost  of  Filters  and  Flltratton. — In  recent  years, 
slow  sand  filters  of  the  best  construction  in  the  United  States 
have  usually  cost,  when  open,  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  per 
acre  of  net  filtering  area,  and  about  50  per  cent*  more  when 
covered  with  masonry  vaulting.  Mechanical  filters  in  tubs 
have  cost  about  $20  per  square  foott  with  one*ha1f  as  much 
more  for  buildings,  foundations,  and  connections.  With  the 
newer  type  of  masoorf  mechanical  filters,  this  cost  can  be 
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reduced  somewhat.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  filters,  the 
cost  of  prelim iaary  pumps,  reservoirs,  conduits,  land,  etc. 

must  often  be  taken  into  account. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  sand  filters  has  ranged  from  $1  to 
$0  per  million  gallons.  For  reasonably  clear  lake  and  river 
waters,  $2  to  $3  is  a  fair  estimate.  For  mechanical  filters 
with  sufficient  coagulation  to  give  reasonably  good  bacterial 
efficiency,  the  costs  of  treating  similar  waters  are  somewhat 
higher.  For  the  treatment  of  very  turbid  or  highly  colored 
waters,  the  costs  are  much  greater.  Generally,  the  cost  of  fil* 
tration,  including  interest  and  sinking*fund  charges,  has  aver- 
aged  about  $10  per  million  gallons  of  water  filtered;  but  the 
cost  is  considerably  greater  than  this  for  very  turbid  waters* 

45.  Comhiuatlon  of  Methods  for  Various  Waters. 

The  slight  turbidities  of  many  streams  can  be  entirely 
removed  by  sand  filtration  without  any  preliminary  treat- 
ment* Where  the  raw  waters  are  more  turbid,  prelim- 
inary sedimentation  is  desirable.  Still  more  turbid  waters, 
such  as  the  waters  of  many  streams  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  American  States,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  purified 
in  this  way,  even  after  preliminary  sedimentation.  With 
these  waters,  coagulation  is  indispensable.  When  coagu- 
lated, the  waters  can  be  successfully  filtered  by  either  sand 
or  mechanical  filters.  Mechanical  filters  are  usually  selected 
on  account  of  their  lower  cost.  For  the  most  turbid  waters, 
full  purification  involves:  (1)  sedimentation  without  chem- 
icals; (2)  coagulation;  (3)  a  second  sedimentation;  and 
(4)  filtration.  It  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  give 
the  water  a  second  or  supplementary  coagulation  just  before 
it  goes  to  the  filters.  It  is  possible  to  remove  all  the  tur- 
bidity from  even  the  most  turbid  waters  in  this  way,  produ- 
cing effluents  that  are  bright  and  clear. 

46.  Impurities  Removed  by  the  Different  Proc- 
esses.— A  small  portion  of  color,  usually  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third,  is  removed  by  sand  filtration.  Nearly  all  the 
color  can  be  removed  by  coagulation.  The  amount  of 
coagulant  required  to  remove  color  is  rather  large. 
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47.  Bacteria  are  removed  most  completely  by  sand  filtra- 
tion»  Well-designed  and  operated  plants  remove  over  99  per 
cent.  Bacteria  are  also  removed  by  mechanical  filters  when 
the  water  is  properly  coagulated.  If  the  coagulant  is  omitted, 
or  the  amount  reduced,  the  bacterial  efficiency  at  once  falls 
off.  At  least  1  grain  of  sulphate  of  alumina  per  gallon  must 
be  used  to  secure  a  reasonably  good  bacterial  efficiency. 

48,  Tastes  and  odors  are  considerably  reduced  or 
entirely  removed  by  sand  filtration.  Mechanical  filters  are 
not  efficient  in  this  respect,  and  coagulation  is  of  no  advan- 
tage. Thorough  and  continued  aeration,  however*  is  the 
most  efficient  means  of  improving  such  waters^  and  should 
be  used  in  connection  with  filtration. 
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PURIFICATION    BY   COPPER  SULPHATE 

49.  Copper-Sulphate  Treatment.— A  method  of  rid- 
ding reservoirs  of  algs  and  other  troublesome  forms  of  water 
vegetation,  besides  sterilizing  the  water  and  thus  destroying 
bacteria,  has  recently  been  made  public  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia^  The 
method  m^as  originated  by  George  T.  Moore,  Physiologist 
and  Algologist  in  charge  of  the  Laboratory  of  Plant  Physi- 
ology of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  treatment 
is  applied  by  mixing  I  part  of  copper  sulphate  with  from 
100,000  to  1.000,000  parts  of  water  to  be  treated.  Usually, 
1  part  of  copper  sulphate  to  from  1,000,000  to  2.000,000  parts 
of  water  will  be  found  sufficient  to  destroy  the  organisms 
that  most  frequently  cause  trouble  in  water  reservoirs. 

50,  Effeet  of  Copper  Hulphnte  on  Flsli. — In  apply  in  gf 
the  copper-sulphate  treatment  to  water  containing  fish,  care 
and  judgment  must  be  exercised  not  to  use  an  amount 
sufficient  to  injure  the  fish.  It  is  perhaps  better  in  treatinif 
the  water  of  fish  ponds  to  use  a  quantity  of  copper  sulphate 
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that  will  not  injure  the  fish,  even  though  the  original  applka- 
tion  is  insufficient  to  kill  the  alg^e*  and  depend  on  more  fre- 
quent applications  of  the  weak  solution  to  destroy  the 
objectionable  organisms.  Fish  of  different  species  can  stand 
varying  quantities  of  the  chemicaL  The  number  of  parts  of 
water  to  1  part  of  copper  sulphate  in  dilution  that  will  not 
injure  fish  of  certain  species  is  given  in  Table  IL 

TA11L.E  II 

COPPER    SULPHATE    tJNlKJURUlVH    TO    FISH 

{Department  of  AgricuUmre) 
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Kind  of 

Fwh 

Parts  of  Water  to 

1  Part  of  Copper 

Sulphate 

Kind  of 
Fish 

Parts  of  Water  to 
I  Part  of  Copper 

Sulphate 

Trout   .    . 
Goldfish  . 
Sunfish    - 
Perch    -    . 

7,0O0fOQO 
2,000,000 

750,000 

(^500^000 

Catfish     , 
Suckers  . 
Black  bass 
Carp    .    . 

3,500,000 

5,000,000 

500,000 

3i0O0iO0o 

ni.  Motliod  of  Applylnii;  Copper  Sulphate,*-* The 
method  considered  most  practicable  in  introducing  copper 
sulphate  into  a  water  supply  is  outlined  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

**  Place  the  required  number  of  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
in  a  coarse  bag — a  gunny  sack  or  some  equally  loose  mesh — 
and  attach  this  to  the  stern  of  a  rowboat  near  the  surface  of 
the  water;  row  slowly  back  and  forth  over  the  reservoir,  on 
each  trip  keeping  the  boat  within  10  to  20  feet  of  the  previous 
path.  In  this  manner,  about  100  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
can  be  distributed  in  1  hour.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
boats,  and,  in  the  case  of  very  deep  reservoirs,  hanging  two 
or  three  bags  to  each  boat,  the  treatment  of  even  a  large 
reservoir  may  be  accomplished  in  from  4  to  6  hours.  It  is 
necessary,  of  course,  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  time 
required  for  applying  the  copper,  so  that  for  immense  sup- 
plies with  a  capacity  of  several  billion  gallons  it  would  prob- 
ably be  desirable  to  use  a  launch,  carrying  long  projecting 
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spars  to  which  could  be  attached  bags  each  containing  several 
hundred  pounds  of  copper  sulphate. 

*'The  substitution  of  wire  netting  for  the  gunny-sack  bag 
allows  a  more  rapid  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  the  time 
required  for  the  introduction  of  the  salt  may  thus  be  con- 
siderably reduced." 

The  copper-sulphate  treatment  will  not  only  destroy  water 
organisms  of  the  algae  species,  but  will  also  destroy  most  of 
the  bacteria  found  in  water.  Nevertheless^  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  does  not  recommend  the  copper-sulphate 
process  instead  of  filtration  for  the  sterilization  of  water 
supplies,  but  only  as  an  additional  precaution  to  safeguard 
the  public  in  times  of  threatened  danger  from  bacteria. 


RE  MOV  At,  OF  IRON  FROM   GROUND  WATER 

52,  RemoTal  of  Ferrous  Carbonate, — Water  that  con- 
tains iron  in  the  form  of  ferrous  carbonate  can  be  rendered 
fit  for  use  by  aeratfon;  that  is,  by  exposing  it  to  the  action 
of  air.  The  effect  of  this  action  is  to  transform  the  carbon- 
ate,  which  is  soluble,  into  ferric  oxide,  which  is  insoluble 
and  can  be  subsequently  removed  by  filtration*  Conducting 
the  water  for  a  considerable  distance  through  open,  wide, 
shallow  flumes  or  channels  will  expose  it  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  which  wil!  precipitate  the  iron  from  the  carbonate. 
Passing  the  water  through  coke  filters  not  only  reduces  the 
iron  to  the  insoluble  form,  but  removes  it  by  filtering  it  off. 
The  usual  method  of  aerating  water  for  the  removal  of  ferrous 
carbonate  is  to  allow  it  to  flow  over  weirs,  or  discharge  into 
a  reservoir  or  tank  through  the  upturned  end  of  a  pipe, 

53,  Removal  of  Ferrous  Salphate,^Iron  in  the  form 

of  ferrous  sulphate  is  more  costly  to  remove  than  iron  in 
the  form  of  ferrous  carbonate.  The  removal  is  effected  by 
the  use  of  some  reagent.  Lime  is  generally  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  effect  of  the  lime  is  to  reduce  the  iron  to  an 
insoluble  form,  which  is  afterwards  removed  by  filtration. 
Adding  lime  to  water  increases  not  only  the  cost  of  opera- 
ting a  plant  but  also  the  hardness  of  the  water. 
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PRINCIPLES    OF    WATEB    SOFTENIH© 

54.  Softeuiui*  Temporarily  Hard  Water.— Tempo- 
rary hardness  can  be  removed  by  adding  lime  to  the  water 
to  be  treated.  When  Hme  is  added  to  water  coniaining 
carbonate  of  lime  or  magBesia,  it  acts  on  the  carbonate  ot 
lime,  which  is  in  solution  in  the  form  of  bicarbonates, 
releasing  the  extra  carbonic  acid  required  to  form  the 
bicarbonates,  and  precipitates  the  carbonates  of  lime  or 
magnesia,  which  are  insoluble*  The  carbonates  are  then 
removed  by  passing  the  treated  water  through  a  filter* 

55.  The  amount  of  lime  required  depends  on  the  degree 
of  hardness  of  the  water.  Ordinarily,  1  pound  of  lime  wiU 
precipitate  about  2  pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime.     As  each 

TABLE  111 


CHEMICALS    THAT    WILL    SOFTEN 
[I^Rn    VVATEU 

TEMPORARILY 

Substance 

Quantity  Required  to 

Precipitate  t  Pound 

of  CiirboELate  of  Lime 

or  Ma^esia 

Pounds 

Lime 

Trisodium  phosphate 

Caustic  soda 

S6 

2.l8 
So 

Rarium  hvdrate 

3-75 

IL92 

2  2S 

Tannic  extract 

Suffar  H     »    * * 

i 


1 


degree  of  hardness  in  water  is  equivalent  to  1  grain  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  1  imperial  gallon,  then,  when  the  hardness  of 
a  water  is  known,  the  amount  of  lime  required  to  remove 
the  hardness  can  be  readily  calculated. 

56.     Much  of  the  temporary  hardness  of  a  water  can  be 
removed  by  boiling  the  water  in  an  open  vessel.     Heating 
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the  water  to  the  boiling:  point  drives  off  some  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  allows  the  remaining  carbonate  of  lime  to 
precipitate  in  the  vessel.  This  method  of  ridding  water  of 
hardness  is  extensively  used  for  purifying  feedwater  for 
steam  boilers,  Subistances  that  will  precipitate  carbonate  of 
lime  can  be  found  in  Table  III. 

57*     Softening  PermanenHj  Hard  Water, — Soda  ash 

is  generally  used  as  a  reagent  to  soften  permanently  hard 
water*  When  soda  ash  is  added  to  hard  water,  it  acts  on  the 
sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  present  in  solution,  decom- 
poses them,  and  forms  insoluble  compounds  that  are 
precipitated  in  the  vessel. 

58.  Otlier  Buhsitances  That  May  Be  Used  for  the 
gofteului^  of  Hard  Waters, — Other  reagents,  besides 
lime  and  soda  ash,  can  be  used  to  soften  hard  waters,  but 

TABIiE  IV 

CHEMICALS    THAT    WILL    SOF^'EN    PEHMAKENTLT 
HARI>    WATEB 


Quantity  Required  to  Precipitate 

t  Pound  of  Sulphate  or 

Chloride  of  Lime 

Pounds 


Soda  ash 

Sal  soda 

Barium  chloride  .    .    . 
Tannic  extract     .    .    , 

Sugar     *    *    

Trisodium  phosphate 


these  two  substances  are  generally  preferred,  owingr  to  their 
cheapness  and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  readily  obtained  in  any 
market.  Chemicals  that  will  soften  permanently  hard  waters 
can  be  found  in  Table  IV. 
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WATER-^SOFTE?«IMe    AFFARATUS 

69.  In  term  1 1  tea  t  8off  eu  Inir  A  ppfirat  ns . — Water  sap* 
plies  that  are  obtained  from  rivers  vary  in  hardness,  from 
time  to  ttme,  according  to  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  hard- 
ness being  greatest  during  periods  of  drought.  Such  waters 
are  best  treated  by  the  intermit  tent  proee&s,  tn  which  a 
quantity  of  water  in  a  tank  or  reservoir,  after  being  ana- 
lyzed to  determine  its  hardness,  is  treated  with  the  required 
amount  of  chemical  to  precipitate  the  carbonates  or  sulphates, 

60,  In  treating  water  by  the  intermittent  process,  a  tank 
is  filled  with  water,  the  hardness  of  the  water  determined, 
and  the  proper  amount  of  chemical  added;  the  water  is 
then  well  agitated  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  chemical 
A  period  of  rest  is  then  allowed  for  the  insoluble  matter 
to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  water  is  then 
drawn  off  and  stored  in  a  soft-water  tank  ready  for  use.  It 
is  desirable  with  this  process  to  have  two  precipitation 
tanks,  so  that  water  can  be  treated  tn  one  while  being  drawn 
from  the  other. 

6 1  •     Continuous-FloTv  Softeningr  Apparatus. — Water 

in  which  the  degree  of  hardness  remains  fairly  constant  can 
be  treated  by   the  continuous-flow  softening^  process. 

In  this  method,  the  chemical  reagents  are  automatically  fed 
to  the  raw  water  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  softened 
water  used.  The  water  is  then  passed  through  perforated 
plates  and  layers  of  filtering  material,  which  intercept  the 
precipitated  matter. 
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SEWAGE  ANALYSIS 


COMPOSITIOX  OF  SEWAGE 

1.     Oriranlc  and  Inorg^ule  Matter.^^For  the  purposes 

of  sanitary  science,  matter  is  divided  ioto  two  general  classes; 
namely,  organic  and  inorganic  matter. 

Orfcanle  matter  is  the  substance  of  which  living  bodies^ 
whether  animal  or  vefi^etable,  are  composed.  It  is  very 
unstable,  and,  after  the  organism  dies,  gradually  passes 
into  inorganic  compounds  through  a  process  of  chemical 
decomposition. 

Inorgianic  matter  is  the  name  applied  to  all  matter  exist- 
ing outside  of  living  organism  or  that  is  not  necessarily  a 
constituent  of  living  beings. 

The  simple  substances  of  which  organic  matter  is  composed 
are  found  also  in  inorganic  matter,  but  difFerently  combined. 

2«  Effects  of  Oriranlc  and  Inorj^aute  Matter  on 
Hewaife. — Both  organic  and  inorganic  matter  are  contained 
in  sewage,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  inorganic  matter  is  of  little 
sanitary  importance,  since  it  possesses  no  disagreeable  nor 
dangerous  properties,  and  is  chiefly  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  volume  it  contributes  to  the  amount  of  sludge  or  waste 
that  must  be  removed  from  the  purifying  tanks.  The  inor- 
ganic matter  amounts  to  about  1  part  in  5,000  parts  of  the 
sewage,  or,  for  a  city  of  lOOjXR),  about  20  tons  a  day,  which 

C^inrtMhiid  by  fnttrnatwntti  TiJtihm>k  Com^n^,    Enttrtd  ai  Station£r$'  Nall^  1 
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must  be  handled  and  disposed  oL  The  organic  matter  that 
is  objectionable  in  sewage  seldom  amounts  to  more  than 
I  part  per  1,000  parts  oi  sewage  in  cities  with  an  adequate 
water  supply.  Yet,  it  is  this  small  amount  of  organic  matter 
that,  by  reason  of  the  putrefactive  changes  through  which  it 
passes,  and  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  that  may  be  associated 
with  it,  gives  sewage  its  disease-producing  power,  as  weU  as 
Its  offensive  odors* 

3,  Principal  Const  It  lien  ts  of  Sewage,— The  matter 
that  enters  into  the  composition,  and  has  to  he  dealt  with  in 
the  purification,  of  sewage  may  be  classed  as  follows; 

L  Saiid  Feres. ^Th^  solid  feces  consist  of  nitrogenous 
partly  digested  matter  and  vegetable  residues  of  food. 
The  former  are  easily  liquefied,  but  the  latter  dissolve  slowly- 

2*  Un'ne. — Urine  is  the  main  source  of  ammonia,  from  the 
fennentation  of  urea.     There  is,  by  weight,  about  thirteeo 

TABLE  I 

WEIGHT,     IN    POUNUS,    OF    THE    SOLID    AND*   LIQUID 

EXCREMENT    OF    A    SINGCEl    rEBSON 

FOR     1    TEAR 


Composition 


Total  weight  . 
Dry  substance 
Organic  matter 
Mineral  matter 
Nitrogen  .  -  ■ 
Phosphoric  acid 
Potash  .... 
Carbon      .    .    . 


Feces 


72,70 

23.24 

20,70 

2,50 

t.20 
.70 

24 

10.00 


Urine 


941-00 
34.50 
22,60 
12*00 
10*80 

2*01 
12.00 


times  as  much  urine  excreted  daily  as  there  is  solid  feces, 
and  there  is  as  much  organic  and  inorganic  matter  contained 
in  the  urine  as  there  is  in  the  solid  feces,  and  perhaps  more. 
It  should  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  because  urine  is 
liquid  and  feces  are  solid,  the  latter  are  more  objectionable; 
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for  urine  is  just  as  disagreeable  when  undergoing  putre- 
faction, and*  when  voided  by  diseased  persons*  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  charged  with  pathogenic  bacteria^  The  weights 
and  composition  of  feces  and  urine  are  given  in  Table  L 

S*  Household  Waste, — The  larger  solids  of  household 
waste  are  disposed  of  as  garbage,  but  wash  water,  vegetable 
refuse,  fragments  of  food,  and  wastes  from  laundry  tubs, 
and  kitchen,  scullery,  and  pantry  sinks  are  discharged  into 
the  house  drain,  where  they  contribute  to  the  volume  of 
sewage.  This  kind  of  household  waste  forms  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sewage  from  any  city.  In  bulk,  it  amounts  to 
about  one-half  the  daily  flow,  and  the  dish  water  and  waste 
from  scullery  sinks  contain  so  much  grease  that  they  con- 
tribute that  part  of  the  sewage  which  is,  perhaps^  the  most 
difi^cuJt  to  treat  successfully. 

4,  Sireei  Washings. — With  street  washings  may  prop- 
erly be  classed  the  drainage  from  cultivated  and  unculti- 
vated areas  that  drain  into  the  sewer.  The  matter  reaching 
the  sewer  from  these  sources  generally  consists  of  cellulose 
material^such  as  hay,  leaves*  paper,  and  horse  droppings — 
together  with  more  or  less  mineral  matter,  both  in  suspen- 
sion and  in  solution.  At  times,  also,  finely  disseminated  par- 
ticles of  clay,  sand,  and  loam  are  washed  from  the  streets  into 
the  sewer.  Cellulose  material  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  its 
original  compounds,  and  if  it  is  discharged  without  reduction 
on  filters,  it  clogs  the  surface  of  the  filter  beds,  thus  inter- 
fering with  their  operation.  The  clay  and  sand  are  even 
more  objectionable,  since  they  fill  up  the  yoids  in  filter  beds» 
thus  excluding  the  sewage. 

f5i  Grit  and  Defriltts. — Sand,  gravel,  and  large  particles 
of  floating  matter  carried  by  storm  water  from  street  surfaces 
into  combined  sewerage  systems  are  known  as  detrtttis. 
Such  substances  are  of  but  slight  importance  in  the  purifica- 
tjon  of  sewage,  as  they  are  screened  out  or  intercepted  by 
detritus  chambers,  and  are  not  allowed  to  reach  the  purifica- 
tion works. 

6.  Manufacturing  Wastes, — Many  industrial  establish- 
ments produce  wastes  of  such  nature  that  when  discharged 
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in  large  quantities  into  the  sewers  they  may  interfere  greatly 
with  the  process  of  sewagfe  purification.  It  is  custotnaryi 
under  such  conditions,  for  a  city  to  require  that  the  manu- 
facturing wastes^  before  being  discharged  into  the  public 
sewers,  be  treated  on  the  premises  by  the  proprietors, 

4.  Hourly  Variations  In  Character  of  Sewaf?e, 
There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  chem- 
ical  composition  of  sewage  as  it  is  ordinarily  discharged  at 
different  hours  during  the  day  and  night,  and  this  variation 
has  a  material  influence  oo  the  capacity  and  arrangement  oi 
a  purification  plant.  During  the  early  hours  of  the  daj* 
(about  2  A,  mJ»  the  sewage  is  the  least  in  volume,  and  is 
also  the  weakest  chemically*  From  this  time  on»  it  increases 
in  strength  and  volume  during  the  day,  and  between  about 
8  A*  M.  and  2  p.  m.  the  flow  is  at  a  maximum.  After  2  P.  %.. 
the  quantity  of  sewage  becomes  less»  but  the  strength 
increases  until  about  8  p.  M.,  when  the  sewage  is  the 
strongest. 

The  daily  variations  in  the  strength  of  sewage  do  not 
affect  the  design  of  a  purification  plant  so  much  as  do  the 
variations  in  volume,  but  they  affect  very  greatly  the  method 
of  treatment.  The  plant  must  be  designed  to  accommodate 
the  maximum  flow,  and  variations  in  either  strength  or  vol- 
ume are  commonly  provided  for  by  a  continual  change  of 
treatment. 

5.  Progrressive  Chang^es  In  Sewagre. — Sewage  is  an 
unstable  product  that  is  constantly  passing  through  succes- 
sive transformations  tending  toward  the  complete  breaking 
up  and  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter.  So  rapid  are  these 
natural  changes  that  samples  of  sewage  taken  at  various 
points  along  an  out-fall  sewer  of  considerable  length  show  a 
distinct  progression  in  some  of  these  transformations.  Chem- 
ical analyses  of  sewage  have  to  do  principally  with  the  organic 
matter  it  contains,  and  are  directed  toward  tracing  the  quan- 
tity present,  its  character,  and  the  transformations  it  under- 
goes in  the  process  of  purification.  Many  of  the  phenomena 
that  occur  in  the  process  of  purification  are  intricate  and 
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variable  and  not  thoroughly  understood,  but  some  general 
principles  have  been  formulated  that  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand  tn  order  to  properly  design  and  operate  sewage-purifi- 
cation plants- 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SEWAGE  ANALYSES 

6.  Data  Obtained  by  Analyses. — Analyses  of  sewage 
for  organic  matter  generally  show  the  total  dry  solids^  the 
proportion  of  these  that  are  combustible  (generally  referred 
to  as  **loss  on  ignition"),  and  the  proportion  of  ash  remain- 
ing  (referred  to  as  **fixed  residue*'),  the  amount  of  free 
ammonia,  albuminoid  ammonia  {sometimes  given  as  **organic 
nitrogen"),  chlorine,  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  to 
oxidize  the  organic  matter  (called  * 'oxygen  consumed"  or 
'"oxygen  absorbed"),  and  the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter. 

7.  Meaning*  of  AualyslB* — The  meaning  of  a  chemical 
analysis,  giving  values  of  the  quantities  just  named,  is  sug- 
gestive rather  than  positive.  The  total  solids  separated  by 
filtration  are  burned,  and  the  loss  in  weight  is  assumed  to 

TABLE  II 
RESULTS    OF    TREATMENT    OF    TARIOUS    KFFLUENT8 


Distillate  Method 

Oxygen-Lost  Method 

Source  of  Effluent 

Parts  per 

100,000 

Purificatiop. 
in  Per  Cent. 

Parts  per 

lOOpOOO 

Purification, 
in  Per  Cent. 

Open  settling  tank 
First  alter    .... 
Second  filter   .    .    . 

51 

'IS 
.06 

SO 
8t 

7-00 
.69 

68 
90 

bear  some  ratio  to  the  total  orgranic  matter  present.     The 

sewage  is  evaporated,  the  gases  condensed,  and  the  distillate 
tested  to  give  the  amount  of  organic  matter.  Or,  the  sewage 
is  mijEed  with  a  compound  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
oxygen,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  by  tlie  sewage  from 
that  compound  measures  the  amount  of  organic  matter.    The 
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method  by  loss  of  weigfht,  while  still  given  in  analyses,  is 
probably  the  least  accurate  of  the  three  processes.  The  other 
two  are  both  used,  and  it  is  common — foreKami^le,  in  giving 
the  efficiency  of  a  filter — to  use  both  processes  for  com- 
parison. Table  11  shows  the  statement  made  for  Manchester^ 
England,  as  the  average  purification  for  a  10-week  period. 

In  Table  III  are  shown  the  results  of  the  analyses  of 
different  samples  of  sewage,  and,  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son, of  various  water  supplies  that  are  considered  fit  for 
domestic   use* 

8.  Sources  of  Organic  Matter. — The  organic  matter 
in  sewage  is  derived  from  various  sources »  and  is  not  all 
equally  harmful.  When  discarded  by  animal  life,  and  par- 
ticularly by  human  life,  it  is  the  most  dangerous,  for  it  may 
contain  germs  of  disease;  and*  though  chemical  analysis  may 
show  a  marked  degree  of  purification »  an  effluent  from  sew- 
age that  contains  organic  matter  derived  from  this  source  is 
more  dangerous  than  one  in  which  the  organic  matter  is 
derived  from  plant  life,  and  particularly  from  vegetable 
matter  that  has  not  been  used  as  food. 

The  source  from  which  organic  matter  in  sewage  is  derived 
is  to  some  extent  indicated  by  chemical  analysis*  For 
instance,  it  is  known  that  analysis  No.  6  in  Table  III  is  the 
washings  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  glucose  process;  that 
analysis  No.  7  is  the  waste  from  a  slaughter  house,  and  con- 
tains much  animal  refuse;  and  that  analysis  No,  4  is  an 
average  sewage  of  London,  containing  both  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  Comparing  the  results  of  the  analyses,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  albuminoid  ammonia  to  the  total 
combustible  solids  in  each  case  is  as  follows: 

27  2 
In  No,  6  (mainly  vegetable  matter),  --'-,  or  .075» 

78  7 
In  No.  7  (largely  animal  waste }»  — ^,  or  ,66, 

In  No*  4  (London  sewage),  i—-,  or  .011. 

49*2 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ratio  is  greatest  in  the  case  of 

sewage  consisting  mainly  of  animal  waste*    Taking  up  the 
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OKygen  consumed  in  each  case,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
relatively  and  actually  more  oxygen  required  in  the  case  of 
the  glucose  waste,  which  is  of  vegetable  origin. 

Thus,  the  combustible  solids,  the  albuminoid  ammooia, 
and  the  oxygen  consumed  all  indicate  the  presence  of  organic 
matter^  while  their  relative  amounts  serve  as  indications  of 
the  particular  character  or  derivation  of  the  organic  matter. 

9p  Total  Dry  SolItls.^The  dry  solids  in  sewage  indi- 
cate, in  a  measure,  the  concentration  of  the  sewage,  but  may 
vary  widely  in  the  proportion  of  organic  and  mineral  matters 
that  they  contain.  Some  of  the  solids  are  in  suspension  and 
some  are  dissolved  in  the  sewage.  The  proportion  of  total 
dry  solids  is  generally  reduced  in  the  process  of  purification. 
In  some  chemical  processes,  however,  the  effluent^  although 
containing  less  organic  solids  than  the  sewage,  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  total  solids;  this  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  inorganic  compounds  from  combinations  of  the  chemicals 
added  with  the  substances  originally  in  solution  in  the  sewage, 

10.  Coinbustloii:    Xjoss    on    Ig'nltloii, —Combustion 

measures  the  organic  matter  in  the  sewage,  but  does  not 
serve  to  distinguish  between  that  of  animal  origin  and  that 
of  vegetable  origin.  The  proportion  of  combustible  matter 
is  greatly  reduced  in  all  purification  processes. 

11,  Fixed  Residue:  Ash. — The  residue  or  ash  left 
after  combustion  is  a  stable  substance  that  may  be  derived 
largely  from  earthy  matters,  and  is  of  importance  as  affect- 
ing the  amount  of  sludge  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  handle 
in  a  purification  plant.  In  chemical-purification  processes, 
the  effluent  usually  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  ash  than 
the  sewage,  for  the  reason  that  part  of  the  chemicals  used 
as  precipitants  remain  in  solution  or  suspension  and  pass  off 
in  the  effluent.  In  biological  processes,  the  effluent  contains 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  fixed  residue  than  the  sewage. 
If  the  result  of  the  ignition  is  to  turn  the  residue  black,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  emit  a  strong  earthy  smell,  the  organic  matter 
is  assumed  to  be  vegetable.  If,  however,  the  residue  turns 
or  stays  white,  the  presence  of  mineral  solids  is  indicated. 
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12,  Free  Aitnnonla, — Free  ammonia  is  derive  J 
from  organic  nitrogen,  and  is  produced  in  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate stages  of  the  dissolution  of  organic  matter.  As  the 
process  of  purification  continues,  ammonia  finally  changes 
into  the  harmless  nitrates*  Ammonia  marks  the  first  step 
in  the  process  of  decomposition,  and.  while  the  analysis  does 
not  show  its  origin,  its  presence  indicates  contamination, 
though  not  necessarily  sewage  contamination,  as  the  ammonia 
may  come  from  other  sources,  such  as  decaying  leaves  and 
swampy  soils. 

13,  Albttmlnold  Ammonia:  Ori^titc  Nitrogen. 
Albuminoid  ammonia  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  sewage, 
but  is  derived  in  the  analysis  by  decomposing  the  organic 
nitrogenous  substances.  The  quantity  of  albuminoid  ammo- 
nia is  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  organic  nitrogen 
present,  In  the  process  of  purification,  the  albuminoid 
ammonia  or  organic  nitrogen  is  broken  up  and  changed, 
like  the  free  ammonia,  into  nitrates.  The  determination  of 
this  substance  is  very  important,  as  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  animal  wastes,  the  most  dangerous  constituents  of  sewage. 
The  proportion  should,  therefore,  be  reduced  as  much  as 
possible  in  any  treatment  adopted, 

14,  Chlorine*— Chlorine  is  a  most  persistent  constituent 
of  urine,  both  human  and  animaL  '  Consequently,  the  quantity 
of  chlorine  present  is  an  indication  of  the  concentration  of 
sewage  and  of  the  extent  to  which  natural  waters  have  been 
polluted  by  sewage.  Purification  of  sewage,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  has  generally  no  marked  effect  on  the  amount 
of  chlorine,  and,  therefore,  sewage  contamination  of  a  stream 
may  be  detected  by  an  excess  of  chlorine  when  all  other 
signs  of  organic  matter  have  passed  away. 

15-  Oxygen  Consumed,^The  ultimate  result  sought 
m  the  purification  of  sewage,  so  far  as  chemical  analysis  is 
an  indication  of  purity,  is  the  complete  oKtdatton  of  the 
organic  matter;  and  so  the  amount  of  oxygen  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  is  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  impurities 
in  the  sewage.    The  quantity  necessary  for  this  purpose  is 
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determined  experimentaUy  by  adding  to  a  definite  amount  of 
sewage »  compounds  of  known  composition,  which  will  lose 
the  oxygen  necessary  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter.  The 
process  mainly  measures  the  carbonaceous  matters  in 
sewage,  which  are  not  the  most  dangerous. 

16-     Nitrites  and  NltrateSp^Nitrites  and  nitrates  are 

formed  from  nitrogen  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of 
organic  substances,  and  recombined  with  oxygen,  Tbe 
complete  reduction  of  the  organic  compounds  and  the  com- 
bination of  their  nitrogen  with  oxygen  in  the  form  of  nitrates 
indicates  the  final  stage  of  purification;  hence,  the  progress 
of  the  puri^cation  of  sewage  is  measured  by  the  increase  in 

TABr.E   IV 

i^oas  or  om^ANic  matter  in  purification  plant 
(Paris  in  100,000) 


Organic 

tntei-inediate 

Inorganic 

Sample  Analyzed 

pT«e 

Aninionia 

Albuminoid 

AraraoDia 

Nitrites 

Nitrates 

Sewage  .    .    .    , 
Purified  effluent 

1.989 

.004 

•  643 
.010 

.0001 

•0003 

.000 

i,88o 

nitrates.  Table  IV  shows  the  reduction  of  organic  nitrogen 
and  the  increase  of  nitrates  in  the  process  of  purification  in 
a  sand  filter. 


BACTERIAIi  COMPOSITION  OF  SEWAGE 
17.  Bacteria. — As  stated  in  PuriHcaiian  of  Water, 
Part  2,  bacteria  are  microscopic  organisms  belonging  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the 
fungi,  yeasts,  and  molds.  According  to  their  mode  of  living, 
bacteria  are  classified  as  aerobic,  anaerobic,  and  facuiiative. 
Aerobic  bacteria  live  and  multiply  only  in  the  presence  of 
air  or  of  free  oxygen.  Anaerobic  bacteria  thrive  only  in 
the  absence  of  oxygen.  Facultative  bacteria  can  live  and 
thrive  either  in  the  presence  or  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 
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18.  Bacteria  are  further  divided  into  saprophytic  and 
parasiiic.  Sttiirophytlc,  or  refuse-eatin^,  bacteria  obtain 
their  nuiriment  from  dead  organic  matter,  exist  independ- 
ently of  a  living  body,  and  are  generally  harmless  to  living 
organisms.  It  is  the  saprophytic  bacteria  that  bring  about 
the  changes  that  reduce  organic  matter  to  harmless  com- 
pounds; hence^  this  class  of  bacteria  is  of  the  greatest  aid  and 
importance  in  the  process  of  sewage  purification.  Pnrasltle 
bacteria  live  on  or  in  some  other  organism,  from  which  they 
derive  nourishment.  They  cannot  thrive  independently  of  a 
living  body,  and  are^of  special  importance  in  sewage  purifi* 
cation,  because  some  varieties  of  them  are  the  cause  of  many 
diseases. 

19-  Parasitic  bacteria  are  divided  into  pathogenic  and  nott- 
pathogenic.  Pathoj^enlc  bacteria  are  those  that  produce 
disease  in  man  or  other  animals.  Non-pathogen Ic  bacteria 
are  those  that^  although  living  as  parasites^  do  not  produce 
disease  in  the  bodies  in  which  they  live. 

30*  Infections  Diseases, — When  pathogenic  bacteria 
penetrate  into  living  organisms  and  grow  and  multiply 
therein,  they  cause  special  diseases,  the  nature  of  which 
depends  on  the  species  of  the  bacteria  causing  them.  Dis- 
eases caused  by  bacteria  are  called  Infectious,  or  zymotle, 
diseases. 

21.  Sources  of  Infection. — Pathogenic  bacteria  may 
be  taken  into  the  system  in  food,  in  drinking  water,  with  the 
air  breathed,  or  through  abrasions  In  the  skin*  The  sources 
of  infection  most  important  in  studying  the  subject  of 
sewage  purification  and  disposal  are  food  and  drink*  as 
these  sources  are  more  liable  than  others  to  pollution  from 
sewage, 

22.  Presence  of  Bacteria, — Bacteria  are  always  natu- 
rally present  wherever  organic  matter  exists,  and  their  num- 
ber is  nearly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter. 
The  efficiency  of  water-filtration  plants  is  generally  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  bacteria  before  and  after  fiUra- 

C Bacteria  are  present  in  air,  in  the  soili  in  water^  and 
*— 29 
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-^Jl  M.      aoic  matter  that  may  exist  in  any  of  these  elements, 
water  and  deep-well  water  may  be  free  from  bacteria, 
I        lary  surface  water,  whether  contaminated  by  sewage 
aoi»  contains  a  great  many  of  them. 

The   number   of   bacteria  present  in  any   water  is 
exr  as    the    number   per    cubic   centimeter    (a   cubic 

**-  is  equal  to  about  a  thimbleful).     The  presence 
n  1(K)  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  is  considered 
.^  I  water  unfit  for  use.     As  water  becomes  con- 

Lauil]  h    organic    matter,    the    number    of    bacteria 

increi  proportion  to   the  amount  of  organic    matter, 

becommir  j  or  4  million  per  cubic  centimeter  in  badly  pol- 
luted streams.  Since  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  sapro- 
phytic bacteria  is  to  oxidize  organic  matter,  which  in  turn  is 
the  desired  end  of  all  sewage-purification  processes,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  large  number  of  such  bacteria  present  in  sewage 
dnring  its  treatment  is  most  desirable  and  beneficial.  It 
also  follows  that  any  process  that  introduces  chemicals  or 
methods  that  attack  these  bacteria  is  fundamentally  wrong 
in  principle. 

24.  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — The  good  efifects  of  sapro- 
phytic bacteria  must  be  fully  appreciated,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  bad  effects  of  pathogenic  bacteria  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. These  latter  are  not  found  except  in  water  polluted 
by  animal  waste,  though  the  number  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
is  supposed  to  bear  an  approximately  constant  ratio  to  the 
total  number  of  bacteria.  The  detection  of  pathogenic  bac- 
teria is  still  a  difficult  matter,  even  with  the  present  refine- 
ments of  bacterial  science. 

25.  Method    of    Bacterial    Analysis. — Analysis    of 

sewage  for  bacteria  consists:  (1)  in  determining  the  num- 
bei  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  (2)  in  applying  certain  tests 
to  differentiate  various  species.  Both  processes  are  some- 
what uncertain,  and  the  results  must  be  interpreted  with 
judgment.  It  is  possible,  by  mixing  the  water  to  be  tested 
with  liquid  gelatine,  to  fix  the  individual  bacteria  in  the 
gelatine  when  it  is  cooled  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  glass  plate. 
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In  a  few  days,  each  originaf  develops  into  several  thousand, 
which  then  appear  as  a  white  spot,  or  a  colony*  It  is  assumed 
that  each  colony  represents  one  bacterium  in  the  sewage* 


DISSEMINATION  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

26-     Infeetton    From    Men    and    Animals^— Typhoid 

fever  and  Asiatic  cholera  may  be  taken  as  types  of  epidemic 
infectious  diseases.  It  has  been  found  that  every  case  of 
typhoid  fever  arises  from  an  antecedent  case,  and  in  this 
way  only*  For  a  limited  tirae^  and  under  conditions  par- 
ticularly favorable,  pathogenic  bacteria  may  multiply  outside 
the  human  body*  It  may  be  safely  said,  however,  that,  for 
the  most  part,  man  and  other  animals  are  the  main  if  not  the 
only  immediate  sources  of  infection. 

27p  Diarrheal  Diseases. — An  important  class  of  infec- 
tious maladies,  known  as  diarrheal  dlsease^t  are  directly 
attributed  to  infection  from  the  bowel  discharges*  Typhoid 
fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diarrhea  are  the  most 
important  diseases  of  this  class.  Bowel  discharges  may 
readily  be  mingled  with  and  infect  almost  any  substance  in 
the  environment*  It  is  when  they  are  mingled  with  a  stream 
that  they  are  particularly  dangerous.  The  disease  germs 
contained  in  diarrheal  discharges  may  be  disseminated  by 
air,  dirt,  dust,  sewage,  water,  ice,  milk,  vegetables,  insects, 
and  in  other  ways. 

28»  Typhoid  Fever,^ — Typhoid  fever  may  be  taken  as 
a  typical  diarrheal,  water-borne  disease*  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  the  direct  cause  of  typhoid  fever  is  a  microscopic 
organism  [Baciilus  typhosus)  that  attacks  the  intestine.  The 
vitality  of  this  organism  is  remarkable.  It  can  thrive  both 
in  the  absence  and  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  It  can  with- 
stand a  degree  of  heat  near  boiling.  It  lives  frozen  in  blocks 
of  ice  for  indefinite  periods.  It  can  live  and  multiply  to 
some  extent  in  water,  and  especially  in  sewage-polluted  water. 
It  has  been  found  alive  after  150  days  in  distilled  water, 
90  days  in  Lake-Michigan  water  at  Chicago,  75  day  a  in  the 
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er  of         Thames  at  London,  and  GO  days  id  the  Ohio* 
sr  water  at  Cincinnati- 

Pollutect  Water  Supply, — Water  is  one  of  the  most 
common  vehicles  of  disease,  and  by  far  the  g^reater  number 
of  infectious  diseases  can  be  traced  to  an  infected  water 
supply.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  water  of  a  flowing 
stream  purifies  itself,  and  that  the  dilution  of  a  foul  water  to 
such  an  extent  that  chemical  analysis  could  not  detect  sew- 
age contaminalio"  r#*nH0rA/1  aiif-li  watcf  inHocuous.  LatcF 
investigations,  how  ;;i  y.  -^d  these  theories,  especially 
as  regards  the  destruction  of  hogenic  bacteria.  Dilution, 
time,  and  sedimentation  are  the  factors  that  contribute  most 
to  the  purification  of  flowing  streams.  These  factors,  how- 
ever,  cannot  be  depended  on,  except  in  a  very  slight  degree, 
to  destroy  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases  with  which  water 
has  been  infected.  This  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  numer- 
ous cities  that  have  taken  their  water  supply  from  streams 
subject  to  pollution  above  the  point  of  intake. 

An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  at  Plymouth,  Penn- 
sylvania, duriiigf  which  1,000  to  1,200  cases  developed  between 
April  12  and  April  22,  1885,  in  a  population  of  8,000.  The 
outbreak  was  traced  to  infection  from  the  dejections  of  a 
single  patient,  which  were  thrown  out  during  the  winter 
months  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  discharging  into  a  reservoir 
that  furnished  the  water  to  the  village.  The  typhoid  germs 
retained  their  vitality  until  the  spring  thaw,  when  they  were 
washed  into  the  stream  and  thence  found  their  way  into  the 
public  water  supply.  As  time  went  on,  the  current  carried  the 
typhoid  germs  below  the  waterworks  intake,  or,  the  conditions 
being  unfavorable  to  their  continued  life  and  development, 
they  lost  their  vitality,  and  the  epidemic  ceased. 

30.  Ice  as  a  Vehicle  of  Infection. — Water,  in  freezing, 
rids  itself  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  impurities  that  it 
contains,  and,  while  bacteria  may  survive  for  considerable 
periods  when  frozen  in  ice.  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  number  originally  contained  in  the  water  survive  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  and  the  activity  of  these  few  survivors 
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is  materially  lessened  by  the  unfavorable  temperature  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Infection  has,  in  some  instances 
and  under  favorable  conditions,  been  spread  by  the  use  of 
ice.  However,  no  considerable  amount  of  disease  has  ever 
been  traced  to  this  source*  and,  as  a  vehicle  of  disease,  ice 
is  far  less  dangerous  than  water  to  the  public  health. 

31*  Pollution  and  Infeetlou. — There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  general  pi}ih4tiaft  of  a  water  supply  and 
specific  infe€ti<ni.  A  limited  degree  of  pollution  with  unin- 
fected sew^age,  containing  no  specific  disease  germs,  may 
do  little  harm,  although  the  drinking  of  water  so  polluted 
undoubtedly  tends  to  lower  the  general  health.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  water  that  is  clear  and  apparently  unpolluted 
may  contain  the  germs  of  a  specific  disease,  and  be,  there- 
fore* dangerous.  This  is  an  important  matter  to  be  kept 
in  mind  in  considering  the  subject  of  sewage  purification* 
It  is  not  exaggerating  the  danger  to  say  that  water  into 
which  sewage  has  been  discharged,  without  purification, 
is  thereafter  unsafe  for  drinking  purposes.  The  danger  is 
modified  by  the  presence  of  pools  and  other  opportunities 
for  sedimentation.  But  the  danger  exists  even  beyond  the 
pools,  and  one  typhoid-fever  patient  whose  discharges 
have  been  thrown  into  a  stream  may  communicate  the 
disease  to  thousands  drinking  the  water.  No  such  possi- 
bility should  be  allowed,  and  where  the  water  of  a  stream  is 
used  for  drinking,  sewage  should  be  purified  before  it  is 
admitted  to  the  stream.  The  number  of  bacteria  present  in 
sewage,  and  particularly  the  extent  to  w^hich  they  are  reduced 
in  the  process  of  purification,  is  an  important  indication. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  bacteria  in  sewage  are  disease- 
producing,  but  it  is  presumed  that  any  process  of  purification 
that  reduces  the  total  number  w^ill  reduce  the  pathogenic 
bacteria  in  as  great  and  probably  in  a  greater  proportioQ. 


J 
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TESTS    OF   SEWAGE    EFFLUEKT 

32.  The  Iiicuhntlou  Test. — The  incubation  test  con- 
sists in  exposing  the  effluent — either  dear  or  mixed  with 
other  waters,  as  the  case  may  require^in  an  incubator  or 
warmed  chamber,  kept  at  such  a  temperamre  that  putrefac- 
tion may  be  hastened  if  there  is  any  tendency  for  it  to  occur. 
I^his  test  is  often  applied  to  determine  the  stability  of  sewage 
effluents,  or  whether  they  will  still  further  putrefy  when 
mixed  with  the  water  of  a  stream* 

33*  The  Fish  Test.— Fish  are  g^r^atly  affected  by  the 
impurities  in  a  sewage  effiuent,  and  their  actions  indicate  the 
conditions  of  the  effluent  so  far  as  its  contained  oxygen  is 
concerned-  Fish  cannot  live  long  in  sewage-polluted  ivater 
from  which  the  oxygen  is  exhausted ,  and  the  presence  of 
little  fish  in  a  stream  into  which  sewage  has  been  discharged 
after  purification  is  an  indication  that  the  purification  has 
been  success  fuL  

METHODS  OF  PURIFICATION  AND 
DISPOSAL 


DISCHARGE  OF  SEWAGE  INTO  STREAMS  AND 
LAKES 

34.  The  Natural  Method. — Most  cities  and  villages 
have  grown  up  along  some  watercourse  or  water  front 
toward  which  the  sewage  must  be  conveyed,  if  it  is  dis- 
charged by  gravity,  and  into  which  it  is  very  natural  and 
convenient  to  discharge  it.  This  is  almost  universally  the 
first  method  of  disposal  and  one  that  is  persistently  adhered 
to  by  a  community  until  the  interests  of  other  communities 
interfere  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  stream,  or  until  the 
pollution  of  the  water  front  becomes  a  serious  nuisance. 
While  a  marked  degree  of  self-purification  is  effected  in  a 
body  of  water  that  is  contaminated  in  this  way,  it  is  the  con- 
clusion of  sanitarians  that  crude  sewage  never  should  be 
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discharg:ed  into  any  body  of  water  used  as  a  water  supply  at 
any  point  within  the  influence  of  the  sewage. 

The  degree  of  pollution  that  may  be  permitted^  and  the 
extent  to  which  a  stream  or  body  of  water  recovers  its 
purity,  are  important  considerations.  All  streams  are  not 
to  be  considered  in  the  same  class.  Many  of  them*  partic- 
ularly along  their  lower  stretches,  are  not  suitable  for  water 
supplies,  and  may  well  be  given  over  to  a  degree  of  pollu- 
tion that  should  not  be  permitted  in  others.  No  nuisance 
will  generally  be  created  so  long  as  the  dilution  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  putrefaction.  The  water  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  greater  its  comparative  volume  and  the  more  rapid  its 
current,  the  more  rapid  and  thorough  will  the  purification  be. 
When  the  amount  of  sewage  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
volume  of  water,  and,  especially,  where  the  distances  between 
towns  are  great  and  the  stream  has  a  swift  current,  this 
method  of  sewage  disposal  may  be  employed  with  reason- 
able safely. 

35,  Piiriricatlon  by  Dilution* — Simple  dilution  may 
be  classed  as  purification;  but  dilution  alone  does  not  fully 
measure  the  purification  that  follows  when  sewage  is  dis- 
charged into  a  stream  or  other  body  of  water.  There  are 
natural  agencies  active  in  purification  under  these  conditions, 
which  carry  the  process  much  farther  than  simple  dilution. 
Some  of  these  purifying  agencies  are:  sedimentation,  animal 
life,  bacteria,  and  oxidation.  Each  of  these  factors  plays  an 
important  part,  not  only  in  the  purification  of  crude  sewage, 
but  in  the  further  purification  of  effluents  from  certain  puri- 
fication processes,  which  must  be  discharged  into  streams, 
and  which,  by  the  partial  treatment  they  have  received,  are 
rendered  particularly  susceptible  to  these  agencies. 

36.  Oxidation  In  the  Illinois  ami  MlehlfTftn  Canal. 
Water  that  is  not  too  badly  polluted  can  be  purified  by 
oxidation.  An  example  of  such  purification  is  afforded  by 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  In  this  canals  the  amount  of 
sewage  entering  at  Bridgeport  was  about  one-seventh  of  the 
water  flowing,  the  distance  from  Bridgeport  to  Lockport  was 
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mileSf  the  current  was  sufficient  to  prevent  sedi- 
ition,  and  the  condition  of  the  channel  was  less  favor- 
to   microscopic   life    than    in    ordinary   streams.      The 
.ijgfes  that  took  place  were,  therefore,  due  almost  entirely 
tu  oxidation.    They  are  showTi  in  Table  V,  the  figures  gWen 
entiuQ  parts  in  100,000. 

TABLE  V 
PUHIFICATIOX    OF    SEWAGE    BY    OXIDATIOIC 

{Illinais  and  Mukigan  Canal) 


Place 

Totil 
SoUdB 

SoUdi 

CbloHiie 

Ammonia 

Albnrarooid 
AfDmoniti 

Coniumed 

Bridgeport    , 

Loclcport   .    . 

47  1  a 
43  1  a 

13.92 

4,68 

AM 

.36 

.20 

2.31 

The  analysis  shows  the  oxidation  of  30  per  cent,  of  the 
oxidizable  matter*  The  proportion  of  chlorine  was  not 
materially  changed,  which  is  an  indication  that  there  was 
little  dilution  between  these  points,  and  that  the  pnrification 
was  mainly  due  to  oxidation.  The  oxidation  shown  was  not 
sufficient*  however,  to  remove  the  nuisance  that  existed  at 
the  upper  end,  and,  even  after  the  30'pcr*cent.  reduction,  the 
water  was  foul,  and  had  a  most  unpleasant  odor. 

37.  Effect  of  Dilution  on  Bacteria. — Dilution  has  an 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  vitality  and  development  of  path- 
ogenic bacteria,  for  it  surrounds  them  with  a  medium  in 
which  their  food  supplies  are  limited.  Sedimentation  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  removing  bacteria.  These 
agencies — sedimentation  and  limited  food  supply — are  active 
in  lakes,  and  to  them,  mainly,  must  be  due  the  destruction 
of  disease  germs  that  is  indicated  by  the  surprising  immunity 
from  water-borne  diseases  in  many  lake  cities  that  obtain 
their  water  supplies  from  the  same  body  of  water  into  which 
their  sewage  is  discharged. 
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CHEMICAL  PRECIPITATION 

38.  When  the  volume  of  sewage  is  a  great  proportion 
of  the  flow  of  the  stream »  the  disposal  by  dilution  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  water  becomes  turbid  and  black.  Bub- 
bles of  gas  continually  rise  and  break  from  the  surface. 
Deposits  of  organic  matter  occur  on  the  bed  of  the  stream 
and  against  the  banks  where  the  current  impinges.  Decom- 
position takes  place  without  enough  oxygen  for  oxidation^ 
and  the  stream  is  one  mass  of  putrid  filth,  which  pollutes 
the  air  for  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  yards.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  process  of  simple  sedimentation  has  been 
practiced  in  a  few  cases.  It  has  seemed  more  feasible»  ho%v- 
ever,  to  add  to  the  sewage  certain  chemicals,  by  whose 
agency  a  precipitate  is  formed  that  settles  rapidly  and  carries 
down  with  it  nearly  all  the  suspended  matter  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  matter  in  solution*  This  process  is  called 
chemical  preelpltatlotK 

39*     Requirements  of  Chemical  Preclpltants, — The 

substances  generally  used  as  precipitants  are  lime  and  the 
salts  of  aluminum  and  iron.  A  precipitating  agent  should 
possess  the  following  requisites:  (1)  it  should  be  cheap  and 
abundant;  (2)  it  should  cause  rapid  subsidence  of  the  pre- 
cipitate formed;  (3)  it  should  not  be  poisonous  nor  produce 
poisonous  compounds;  (4)  it  should  not  color  the  solution; 
(5)  the  precipitated  sludge  should  part  with  its  moisture 
readily;  (6)  since  the  cost  of  treating  the  precipitated  sludge 
is  an  important  factor,  the  precipitation  should  not  increase 
the  quantity  of  sludge  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  effect  the 
purification. 

The  kind  and  quality  of  chemicals  most  suitable  to  be  used 
in  a  given  case  depend  on  the  character  of  the  sewage  and 
the  cost  of  various  chemicals, 

40,  Furiricatloii  of  Mnnufaeturlti|ar  Wastes, — Chem- 
ical purification  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
manufacturing  wastes,  which  are  the  result  of  chemical 
processes,  and  to  the  treatment  of  sewage  that  is  in  part 
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ladeup  of  such  wastes  and  is  less  susceptible  than  ordinary 
sewage  to  biological  treatment.  Chemical  precipitation  may 
serve  as  an  intermediate  or  preliminary  process  in  the  treat- 
ment of  manufacturing  wastes  before  they  are  mingled  with 
the  ordinary  sewage  that  is  to  be  treated  biologicallv,  pro- 
vided  the  chemicals  are  not  added  in  such  quantity  as  to 
destroy  all  bacterial  life, 

41.  Arranffement    of    Precipitation    Plants,— Iti 

cheniical'precipitation  plants^  the  operation  and  arrangement 
are  generally  as  follows:  First,  the  precipitant  is  dissolved 
in  a  mixing  tank,  and  then  the  solution  is  discharged  into  tie 
sewage  in  a  small  stream.  The  sewage  is  roughly  tested  by 
chemical  reagents,  at  freqtient  intervals,  and  the  amount  of 
precipitant  admitted  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  sewage 
and  its  content  of  organic  matter,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
waste  of  precipitant  and  no  tinnecessary  increase  in  the 
amount  of  it  that  is  thrown  down  in  the  sludge  over  that 
required  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  It  is  important  that  the 
precipitant  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  sewage,  and^  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  the  sewage,  after  the  precipitant  is  applied, 
is  passed  over  cascades  or  through  tortuous  channels  in  which 
are  set  baffle  walls  that  thoroughly  incorporate  the  precipitant 
with  the  sewage.  The  same  end  is  accomplished  in  some 
cases  by  mechanical  mixers  driven  by  power. 

The  mixture  of  sewage  and  precipitant  is  then  allowed  to 
flow  into  settling  tanks,  in  which  it  is  held  for  a  certain  time, 
until  the  sludge  is  precipitated.  The  clarified  sewage  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  the  separated  sludge  is  pumped  to  filter 
presses,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  is  extracted. 
The  sludge  has  little  manurial  value  and  is  often  used  for 
filling  in  low  ground. 

A  series  of  tanks  is  generally  provided,  so  that,  while  the 
sewage  is  standing  in  one,  some  of  them  may  be  filling, 
and  the  sludge  may  be  draining  from  the  others. 

42.  Continuous  Process  of  Precipitation, — Some- 
times, the  process  of  precipitation  is  a  continuous  one,  the 
effluent  being  constantly  drawn  from  the  tank  at  a  certain 
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level,  and  the  sludge,  which  settles  to  the  boltom,  being 
drawn  off  at  intervals  through  a  sludge  valve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lank.  A  plant  of  this  kind  was  used  for  treating  the 
sewage  from  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
The  sludge  was  first  put  through  a  press  to  remove  as  much 
water  as  possible,  and  then  was  burned  in  a  garbage  crema- 
tory. The  cost  of  precipitants  was  about  $8  per  miUioii 
gallons  of  sewage* 

TABLE   VI 
BESUI.TS    OF    CIISMICAL    FHECIPITATION 


Chemicals  per  1,000,000 

Settled 
Hours 

Per  Cent,  of  Organic 
Matter  Removed 

Gallons 

Loss  on 
Ignition 

Allmtninoid 
Ammonia 

1 ,000  pounds  of  lime  .    .    . 

20 

32 

62 

2|O00  pounds  of  lime  .    .    . 

5 

38 

39 

2,000  pounds  of  lime  .    ,    . 

4 

56 

52 

2,000  pounds  of  lime  .    *    . 

4 

57 

43 

1,600  pounds  of  lime  .    .    . 

27 

41 

25 

2,100  pounds  of  lime  *    -    . 

20 

18 

33 

500  pounds  of  alum     .    *    , 

li 

13      ; 

35 

500   pounds   of   alum   and 

800  pounds  of  lime  .    *    . 

li 

43 

38 

500   pounds   of   alum   and 

800  pounds  of  lime  .    >    . 

I 

20 

16 

goo  pounds  of  copperas  and 

600  pounds  of  lime  .    .    . 

I 

60 

22 

43.  Results  Obtained  by  Chemlcfil  Preelpltntlon. 

Tables  VI  and  VII  show  the  results  obtained  by  chemical 
precipitation  at  the  experimental  station  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health. 

44.  Puririeutlon  Due  to  Settling  Without  Cliem- 
teul9< — These  tables  show  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
organic    matters    removed,    as    indicated    by   the   loss   on 
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and  by  the  relative  amounts  of  albuminoid  ammonia^ 
have  been  removed   by  the   simple    settling  of  the 
:e  without  the  addition  of  any  chemicals. 

TABLE  Vll 
COST    AND    EFFICIENCY    OF    CHEMICAI^ 

(Sewage  Attorned  to  Seitte  1  Hour) 


Sample 


Sewage  after  settling  ,  .  . 
Effluent  with  700  pounds  of 

lime 

Effluent  with  500  pounds  of 

alum .    .    . 

Effluent  with  500  pounds  of 

alum  and  ?oo  pounds  of 

lime 

Effluent  with  500  pounds  of 

copperas  

Effluent  with  500  pounds  of 
.    copperas  and  700  pounds 

of  lime 

Effluent  with  120  pounds  of 

ferric  oxide    ...... 

Effluent  with  1  20  pounds  of 

ferric    oxide    and    700 

pounds  of  Hme      .    .    .    - 


Cost  for 

Chemicats 

per 
Imhabitatit 
Annually 


Per  Cent. 
Los£  on 
Ig^ntiion 

Removed 


Per  Cent.  o( 

Albuminoid 
'  Ammonia 
Removed 


.00 

.11 

*34 

.09 

.20 
.24 


30 

27 

37 
36 

48 
64 

57 


a6 

13 
40 

48 

SI 

50 
33 

SI 


45.  Kesults  With  Theoretical  Quantity  of  Precipi- 
tant.— In  an  experiment  made  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health,  in  which  the  amount  of  lime  used  as  a 
precipitant  was  adjusted  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  sewage,  all  the  suspended  organic  matter — 20  per  cent, 
of    the   soluble  albuminoid  ammonia,    15   per  cent,  of   the 
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soluble  loss  on  ignition,  and  97  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria^ 
was  removed  at  a  cost  for  chemicals  of  $7.31  per  1,000,(KX) 
gallons,  or  27  cents  per  inhabitant*  annually.  The  amount 
oi  lime  used  was  from  l^oOO  to  1,800  pounds  per  1,000,000 
gallons. 

46.  Precliiltatlon  Plant  at  Worcester. — In  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  there  is  a  chemical-precipitadon  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  about  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  gallons  of 
sewage  per  day.  An  average  of  about  1,200  pounds  of  lime 
per  1,000,000  gallons  is  used  as  a  precipitant,  and  about 
50  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  putrescible  organic  matter  in  the 
sewage  is  removed.  The  sludge  precipitated  amounts  to 
about  U  per  cent,  of  the  entire  flow  of  the  sewage. 

47*  Disposal  of  Biudgre. — One  effect  of  chemical  pre- 
cipitation is  to  form  in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  a  large  mass 
of  semiliquid  matter,  temporarily  arrested  in  the  natural 
process  of  decomposition,  containing  about  90  per  cent*  of 
water  and  a  large  amount  of  alkaline  precipitate.  The 
proper  and  economical  disposition  of  this  sludge  has  been 
one  of  the  serious  difficulties  connected  with  the  chemical- 
precipitation  process,  A  little  more  than  1  ton  of  pressed 
sludge  (that  is,  sludge  with  one-half  the  water  squeezed 
out)  may  be  expected  for  each  1,000  persons  per  week;  so 
that  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants  would  have  to  deal  with 
about  125  tons  per  week,  or  18  tons  a  day,  of  pressed  sludge 
or  double  that  amount  of  liquid.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  of  disposal  has  been  to  run  the  sludge  into  boats 
and  let  the  boats  carry  it  to  sea  and  dump  it.  W^hen  pressed, 
the  sludge  can  be  carted  away  to  fill  up  low  land,  or  to  be 
mixed  with  certain  kinds  of  farm  land,  though  the  manurial 
value  of  the  sludge  is  very  small.  In  still  other  cases,  the 
liquid  sludge  is  run  on  beds  to  a  depth  of  about  1  foot,  is 
allowed  to  dry  out»  and  is  then  plowed  under,  and  the 
process  repeated.  It  usually  costs  more  to  dispose  of  the 
sludge  than  it  does  to  treat  the  sewage. 
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BIOLOGICAL  PURIFICATION  OF  SEWAGE 

48,  Heil action  of  Organic  Matter. — The  modern 
method  of  sewage  purification,  which  may  be  called  the 
btolo^lcal  method,  rests  on  the  principle  that  organic 
matter  is  mineralized  by  micro-organisms.  All  methods  by 
which  organic  wastes  are  transformed  into  harmless  products 
through  natural  agencies  may  be  classed  under  this  head. 

The  most  exhaustive  studies  on  this  question  of  biological 
treatment  have  been  m;  'e.  *  the  Massachusetts  experi- 
mental station,  a  tank  17  •^et  i«  ^*ameter  and  6  feet  in  depth 
was  sunk  in  the  ground,  out  of  doors,  and  filled  with  5  feet 
in  depth  of  sand,  of  such  quality  as  would  make  good  mortar* 
This  tank  was  so  arranged  that  the  efftuent  from  it  could  be 
collected  for  examination,  and  every  day,  for  14  years,  sewage 
has  been  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  sand  in  this  tank. 
Daily  examinations,  both  chemical  and  bacteriological,  have 
been  made  of  the  sewage  that  has  been  applied  and  of  the 
effluent  after  passing  through  the  sand.  The  processes  that 
have  gone  on  within  the  sand  have  also  been  carefully  noted 
by  chemical  and  bacteriological  experts.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  experiments  have  been  carried  out  have 
been  practically  the  same  as  those  found  in  any  outdoor  area 
in  that  climate,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  same  results 
that  have  been  obtained  in  these  experiments  can  be  obtained 
on  a  larger  scale  with  any  area  of  sand  of  like  character. 
No  part  of  the  sand  in  the  tank  nor  of  the  solid  matter  in  the 
sewage  that  has  been  discharged  into  this  tank  has  ever  been 
removed.  No  vegetation  has  been  allowed  to  grow  on  the 
sand.  About  1,250,000  gallons  of  sewage,  which  is  enough 
to  fill  the  spaces  in  the  sand  about  six  hundred  times,  has 
been  distributed  on  this  limited  area  of  sand  during  the 
14  years  it  has  been  in  operation.  This  amount  of  sewage 
has  contained  about  60  tons  of  sludge,  which  is  enough  to  fill 
the  spaces  in  the  sand  about  ten  times.  The  effluent  from 
this  sand  filter  during  the  experiments  was  purer  than  many 
drinking-water  supplies,  and  the  last  published  analyses, 
after  the  tank  has  been  in  operation  14  years,  indicate  that 
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the  sewage  that  was  applied  to  it  in  1901  was  freed  from 
89  per  cent*  of  its  organic  impurities. 

At  first  thought,  this  purification  might  he  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  sewage  is  strained  through  the  sand.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  however.  Most  of  the  organic  impurities  have 
been  absolutely  destroyed  or  transformed  into  other  and 
inoffensive  combinations,  mainly  through  the  action  of  bac- 
teria. Obviously,  this  purification  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  process  of  straining,  since,  during  the  time  the  filter  has 
been  in  operation,  there  has  beeo  no  accumulation  of  solid 
matter  within  it,  and  the  solid  matter  that  has  been  applied 
to  it  would  fill  it  many  times,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

49.  Filtration  Through  Broken  Stone,— Another  and 
still  more  interesting  experiment,  and  one  that  completely  dis- 
proves the  theory  of  purification  by  straining,  is  the  following: 
A  filter  was  constructed  of  broken  stone  varying  in  size  from 
i  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter  {too  coarse  to  hold  back  the  fine 
organic  particles  in  the  sewage),  and  sewage  was  passed 
continuously  through  this  stone  filter  at  a  rate  of  about 
2,000,000  gallons  per  acre  daily.  Only  15  per  cent,  of  the 
organic  impurities  in  the  sewage  appeared  in  the  effluent. 

After  more  than  a  year's  continuous  use,  a  casual  observer 
on  taking  the  crushed  stone  in  his  hand  would  note  no  change 
in  it.  A  microscopic  examination,  however,  would  reveal  a 
thin  film  on  the  surface  of  the  particles.  It  is  in  this  film 
that  the  bacteria  live  that  cause  the  purification. 

50,  Teicetatlon  and  Sewage  Pit rlfl cation. — The  prin- 
cipleof  applying  sewage  to  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
it  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  agriculture.  Formerly,  vegetation 
w^as  supposed  to  be  an  important  and  necessary  factor  in  the 
purification  effected.  This  supposition,  however,  is  now  dis- 
proved by  the  foregoing  experiments.  It  has  been  shown  that 
smaller  areas  of  land  will  suffice  where  there  is  no  vegetation, 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  development  of  what 
is  called  intermittent  nitration,  which  consists  in  apply- 
ing sewage  intermittently  to  porous  and  well-aerated  soils  in 
such  a  manner  that  air  may  be  freely  mingled  with  it. 
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u__  tcce^ston  of  Changes, — There  are  countless 
^  es  of  microscopic  forms  of  lifCr  each  of  which  requires 

fullest  activity  certain  conditions  of  food  and  eoviron* 
ment,  which  it  finds  in  some  stage  in  the  process  of  sewage 
purification,  and  there  it  establishes  itself  in  its  fullest  vigor. 
The  transformation  of  orgfanic  matter  into  harmless  fonns  by 
these  agencies  is,  therefore,  a  succession  of  processes,  and 
occurs  by  a  series  of  gradations  regarding  which  there  is 
still  much  to  be  learned. 

It  is  apparent  that  an       '  iding  of  the  habits  of  these 

various  bacteria  will  enuuie  i^-  lu  supply  the  conditions  that 
will  render  their  aid  most  ef        ve* 

If  a  series  of  trays  contain!  and  or  some  similar  mate- 
rial are  arranged  vertically  (  it  the  other  and  sewage  is 
allowed  to  trickle  slowly  do„..  ...r[)Ugh  the  series,  there  will 
be  developed  in  each  of  these  trays  colonies  of  bacteria  suited 
to  the  conditions  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  the 
sewage  as  it  flows  from  the  last  traji  will  be  purified  to  a  certain 
extent.  Now,  if  the  order  in  which  these  trays  are  placed  is 
changed^^^that  is  to  say,  if  the  last  tray  is  placed  first  in 
order — the  bacteria  will  be  subjected  to  different  conditions; 
those  that  were  receiving  comparatively  purified  sewage  will 
be  receiving  raw  sewage,  and  corresponding  changes  of  envi- 
ronment will  occur  in  all  the  trays.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
bacteria  become  comparatively  inactive,  which  results  in  a  less 
degree  of  purification  of  the  sewage.  If,  however,  the  trays 
are  left  in  this  changed  order  for  a  sufficient  time,  new  colonies, 
better  suited  to  the  new  environments,  will  establish  them- 
selves and  become  active,  and  the  degree  of  purification  will 
gradually  increase  until  it  reaches  the  same  degree  as  formerly. 

52.  Fermentation. — Another  step  in  the  process  of 
purification  is  that  due  to  the  action  of  anaerobic  bacteria,  or 
bacteria  that  thrive  only  in  solutions  of  organic  matter  from 
which  air  is  excluded.  If  sewage  is  held  in  a  tank  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  a  process  of  fermentation  will 
begin;  certain  changes  will  be  produced  that  affect  mainly 
the  carbonaceous  compounds  in  the  organic  matter,  and  a 
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considerable  portion  of  the  carbon,  together  with  other  sub- 
stances»  will  be  given  off  in  the  form  of  gas.  There  will 
also  be  a  disintegration  or  liquefying  of  the  solid  organic 
matter  of  the  sewage.  The  solid  organic  refuse,  as  the 
process  of  fermentation  proceed s,  will  be  entangled  with 
the  gases  disengaged  from  it,  and  will  rise  to  the  surface, 
where  the  entangled  gas  will  escape,  and  the  solids,  having 
lost  their  buoyancy,  will  again  sink*  This  alternate  floating 
and  sinking  will  proceed  until  disintegration  has  proceeded 
so  far  that  there  is  no  longer  organic  matter  suflScient  to 
supply  the  buoyant  gases,  and  the  residue,  which  will  be 
mainly  mineral  matter,  will  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

If  no  fresh  material  is  added  to  the  tank,  the  bacteria  that 
cause  these  transformations,  having  no  further  food  supply, 
and  having  created  by  their  vital  action  an  environment  in 
which  they  cannot  thrive,  will  die  and  the  process  will  be  at 
an  end.  If  the  tank  is  supplied  at  a  uniform  rate  with  material 
of  the  same  composition^  a  uniform  condition  will  be  estab- 
lished. If  the  composition  of  the  supply  or  the  rate  at  which 
it  passes  through  the  tank  is  varied »  the  bacterial  life,  and 
consequently  the  character  of  the  effluent,  v%»ill  vary.  These 
facts  have  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  following  manner: 

Sewage  is  allowed  to  flow  continuously  through  a  tank  at 
a  rate  that  would  change  its  contents  from  about  once  an 
hour  to  about  once  in  24  hours,  according  to  circumstances. 
After  a  sufficient  time,  the  anaerobic  bacteria  become  thor- 
oughly established  in  the  tank*  It  has  been  determined 
experimentally,  and  also  on  a  very  large  scale  in  actual  prac- 
tice, that*  by  passing  sewage  through  such  a  tank,  properly 
arranged,  from  bO  to  80  per  cent,  of  its  organic  impurities 
may  be  removed,  that  it  may  be  freed  almost  entirely  from 
suspended  matter,  and  that  any  suspended  matter  that  may 
pass  out  of  the  tank  will  be  so  finely  divided  as  not  to  be 
perceptible  except  so  far  as  it  gives  turbidity  to  the  effluent. 

53,  Oxidation,— If  the  effluent  from  a  tank  such  as  has 
just  been  considered  is  turned  into  a  running  stream  having 
a  comparatively  rapid  flow,  so  that  its  waters  may  be  fairly 
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i,  or  if  the  effluent  is  spread  on  the  surface  of 

u,  or  passed  through  porous  filters,  or  in  any  other 

d  to  the  air,  particle  by  particle,  so  that  there 

•I  n^x.        less  points  in  contact  with  oxygen,  still  further 

Lfansforiuauons  will  take   place,   and  the   product  will  be 

X  Lt    ely  stable  and  harmless. 

p  letlcal    Application   of   Bacterial    Purl  flea- 

methods  of  biological  sewage  purificatioa  are 
■«*        r^  natural  processes  analogous  to  those  just  out- 

\  ex  3  i    have   been    selected  as 

jical  rocesses  used  <      a  larger  scale  in  works  for 

me  bioloj  al  purification  oi  sewage.  As  it  is  ordinarily 
dischargeu  oy  a  community,  sewage  varies  in  compositioa 
and  quantity;  and  the  organic  life  swarming  in  it  is  modified 
by  these  variations,  so  that  in  practice  it  is  not  feasible  to 
obtain,  by  any  of  the  processes  just  described,  an  ef!luent 
of  unvarying  composition,  or  one  in  which  the  bacterial 
activities  that  influence  Its  further  purification  are  unvarj'* 
ing-  Aside  from  these  local  variations,-  there  is  also  a 
marked  difference  In  the  sewage  of  different  communities, 
and  in  the  wastes  from  different  processes  of  manufacture; 
and  it  is  for  the  engineer  to  supply  the  conditions  that  will 
encourage  bacterial  activity  along  the  lines  and  in  the  order 
of  succession  that  will  best  serve  his  purpose.  It  is  apparent 
that  these  conditions  may  be  modified  with  advantage  to 
suit  particular  cases,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  time  and 
sequence  that  will  be  most  effective  for  each  case. 
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GENERAL    DESCRIPTION    AND    FEATURES    OF    THE    SYSTEM 

55.     Land  Treatment  in  General. — Since  bacteria  are 

to  be  found  in  all  soils,  and  since  by  passing  water  through 
soils  the  water  is  finally  divided  and  rapidly  oxidized,  it 
follows  that  land  treatment  in  one  form  or  another  is  the 
most  natural  way  of  applying  the  bacteriological  processes 
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that  have  been  outlined*  There  are  at  present  three  ways 
by  which  the  sewage  is  applied  to  landj  namelyt  hroad  irri- 
gaiwn,  ini€rmiii€Hi  fiitrainm,  and  ca?iiact  bids.  These  three 
processes  will  be  taken  up  in  detail. 

56-  Broad  Irrigation. ^The  term  broad  Irrlgratlon 
is  applied  to  the  spreading  of  sewag:e  over  a  large  surface 
of  agricultural  land,  for  the  double  purpose  of  purifying  the 
sewage  and  utilizing  the  manurial  properties  of  the  sewage. 
Practically,  it  is  also  understood  to  mean  the  purification  of 
sewage  on  clay  soils,  or  on  other  similar  soils  so  impervious 
that  titration  is  impossible.  It  means,  therefore i  the  appli- 
cation of  sewage  to  land  in  a  thin  sheet  that  will,  in  flowing 
over  the  surface*  be  so  broken  up  that  bacterial  action  may 
take  place.  Impervious  soil  and  agricultural  utilization  of 
the  sewage  are  therefore  the  characteristics  of  this  process. 
The  term  is,  however,  also  loosely  used  to  denote  the  appli- 
cation of  sewage  to  arid,  sandy  areas  that  by  irrigation  can 
be  made  to  yield  large  crops.  The  sewage  is  really  purified 
by  filtration,  but  the  agricultural  results  are  so  in  evidence 
that  the  process  is  described  as  broad  irrigation, 

A  high  degree  of  purification  may  be  accompHshed  in  this 
manner,  but  the  method  is  open  to  the  following  objections: 
(1)  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  land  near  centers  of 
population;  (2)  local  opposition  and  high  prices  generally 
demanded  for  the  required  land;  (3)  the  failure,  under  these 
conditions,  of  making  the  cultivation  of  crops  remunerative; 
(4)  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  growing  of  crops  with 
the  demands  of  sewage  purification  at  all  seasons^  (5)  the 
expense  of  pumping  sewage  to  remote  and  elevated  areas* 

57*  O|>i>osite  Kequlrements  of  Sewagre  Disposal 
and  Agriculture* — The  purification  of  sewage  by  irriga- 
tion demands  a  constant  and  regular  application  of  the 
sewage  to  some  area.  Growing  crops  forbid  the  application 
of  sewage  at  certain  periods  of  their  growth,  and  at  times 
when  the  natural  rainfall  alone  oversaturates  the  soiL  On 
account  of  these  opposing  requirements,  it  is  necessary  to 
ba^e,  as  an  adjunct  to  areas  on  which  crops  are  cultivated. 
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.  I    rous  areas  on   which  no   crops  are  grown  and  to 

:he  sewage  may  be  applied  when  it  cannot   well  be 

*ea  to  fields  under  cultivation,  or  fallow  areas  to  which 

I  sewage  may  be  applied  with  the  purpose  of  enrichiug 

"  ff^r  crops  to  be  grown  later.     This  method  requires  a 

I  extent  of  land,  since  it  chiefly  depends  on  the 

' »      pnrification,     A  greater  area  is  required  when  the 

%  \y  and  retentive  than  when  it  is  sandy  and  open. 

Action  of  Bacteria.— The  purification  of  sewage  by 


Dn  aerobic  bacteria,  whicht 

Lganic  matter  in  the  sewage 

tion.     The  natural  habitat  of 

the  soil  that  is  exposed  to 

5  air  is  excluded  from  the 


ofli    irrigation  i 

Dy         ir  action,  coange  th 
into  lorms  required  by  vej 
these  organisms  is  the  part 
the  air,  and  in  proportion  ; 
soil,  their  numbers  and  activity  uecrease.    Therefore,  porous 
soils  are  most  effective  in  the  purification  of  sewage, 

A  test  made  in  one  of  the  experimental  filtration  tanks  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  bacteria  at  different  depths,  gave  the  results 
shown  in  Table  VI 11. 

TABIiB  Vm 

NUMBER    OF    BACTERIA    FOUND    IN    1    GRAM    OF    SAND   AT 
VARIOUS    DEPTHS 


Distance  From 
Surface 
Inches 

May  22,  1889 

Distance  From 

Surface 

Inches 

May  22,  1889 

0     to     i 

1,760,000 

5 

63,400 

ito    ^ 

105,000 

8 

30,700 

li  to  li 

207,200 

12 

34»ioo 

2 

60,200 

19 

12,300 

3 

111,300 

60 

4,100 

These  determinations  were  made  in  soils  much  more  porous 
than  are  usually  available.  Tests  made  in  clayey  soils  indi- 
cate that  below  a  depth  of  12  to  18  inches  there  is  little 
bacterial  action. 
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It  follows  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that  aeration 
of  the  soil  is  important^  and^  in  order  to  matntain  thisi  it  is 
evident  that  the  soil  must  be  well  drained,  and  that,  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  surface  must  not  become 
encrusted  or  coated  with  sewage  sludge.  In  the  most  sue* 
cessful  plants  of  this  kind,  it  is  customarj?  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  solid  matter  from  the  sewage  by  sedimenta- 
tion, by  precipitation,  or  by  rough  straining  of  the  sewage, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  felting  over  of  the  surface.  The  sludge 
thus  removed  from  the  sewage  is  then  spread  on  porous  areas 
specially  prepared  to  receive  it,  or  is  dug  into  well-drained 
areas,  which  may  subsequently  be  cropped  and  cultivated. 


59,  liiity  of  Sewage* — The  duty  of  newago  is  the  area 
of  land  the  sewage  will  irrigate,  which,  of  course,  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  land.  For  instance,  a  loamy  soil  absorbs 
considerable  water  but  retains  most  of  it;  hence,  in  irrigating 
such  land,  sewage  or  water  can  be  applied  only  at  compara- 
tively long  intervals.  Sand,  on  the  other  hand,  absorbs  less 
water  than  loam,  but  gives  up  comparatively  more,  so  that 
sandy  soil  can  be  flooded  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  can 
loamy  ground,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  sewage  that 
would  irrigate  a  certain  area  of  sandy  soil  would  irrigate  a 
much  larger  tract  of  loamy  soil.  In  the  case  of  loamy  soil, 
a  certain  volume  of  sewage  will  irrigate  a  large  tract,  and  the 
sewage  under  such  condition  is  said  to  possess  a  high  duty, 
while  in  the  case  of  sandy  soil  where  more  sewage  is  required 
per  unit  area,  the  sewage  is  said  to  possess  a  low  duty. 

In  utilizing  sewage  for  irrigation,  the  duty  is  greatly 
dependent  on  the  primary  end  to  be  attained.  If  the  sewage 
of  a  large  city  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  most  convenient 
and  inexpensive  manner,  a  low  duty  is  preferable;  that  is, 
the  sewage  is  utilized  on  as  small  an  acreage  as  will  clarify 
it,  the  utilization  of  it  for  irrigation  being  simply  incidental. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  great  demand  for  the 
sewage  because  irrigation  water  is  scarce,  in  which  event  as 
high  a  duty  as  possible  is  procured;  that  is,  the  sewage  is 
applied  to  as  large  an  area  as  it  can  be  made  to  water. 
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rage  is  generally  used  to  produce  several  crops 

.son  on  the  same  soil.     The  theoretical  amount 

1  nsed  in  irrigating  crops  with  benefit  to  agri- 

I  )QUt  4.5  acre-feet  to  an  acre  (a  depth  of  4,5  feel 

I  icrej*     In  the  case  of  hay,  of  which  several  crops  ar^ 

I  ^  ^  same  season  on  the  same  soil,  as  much  as  12  to  ' 

.  per  acre  may  be  applied  without  harmful  effect* 

eix  ^         such  excessive  application,  it  has  been  found  that 

ttie  average  depth  of  deposit  of  solid  matter  in  10  years  does 

not  exceed  i  inch.     In  some  cases,  in  the  arid  regions  of  the 

United  States,  sewage  has  been  used  in  irrigation  at  the  rate 

of  1  acre  irrigated  to.  500  inhabitants.     In  other  cases,  the 

purposes  being  different,  1  acre  has  disposed  of  the  sewage 

of  only  150  inhabitants.     Where  sewage  is  most  valuable  fof 

irrigation,  it  has  been  used  at  the  low  rate  of  30  individuals 

per  acre.     Such  duties  as  these  illustrate  the  limits  m  amount 

of  sewage  that  may  be  disposed  of,  rather  than  the  ultimate 

duly  of  the  sewage. 

61.  Fertilizing  Value  of  Sei^age, — House  and  cttf 
sewage  is  one  of  the  richest  of  fertilizers.  It  must  be 
applied  within  a  few  days,  and  the  most  practicable  method 
is  by  dilution  and  carriage  by  water.  By  this  means  it  may 
be  moved  50  miles  or  more  without  deteriorating.  The 
ratio  of  water  may  be  as  low  as  10  cubic  feet  daily  per 
inhabitant.  Where  sewage  has  been  used  in  irrigation,  crops 
are  grown  of  such  luxuriance  that  they  increase  the  value  of 
the  land  by  from  100  to  400  per  cent.  Much  of  this  beneficial 
effect,  however,  is  due  to  the  water  rather  than  to  the  fertil- 
izing effect  of  the  sewage.  Crops  irrigated  by  sewage  in 
the  humid  regions  are  found  to  be  a  little  more  luxuriant 
than  those  grown  with  chemical  fertilizers.  In  the  American 
arid  regions,  sewage  produces  better  crops  than  w^ater  alone, 
but  not  much  superior  to  those  grown  by  the  use  of  water 
supplemented  by  artificial  fertilization. 

62.  Kffect  of  Sewagre   Irri juration  on  Health. — The 

fears  regarding  the  unwholesomeness  of  districts  in  which 
sewage  is  used  for  irrigation  have  been  found  to  be  largely 
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groundless  where  the  sewage  is  properly  handled.  The 
combined  action  of  vegetation  and  soil  solves  the  problem 
of  sewage  disposal  very  satisfactorily.  When  the  water 
charged  with  materials  in  suspension  filters  through  the  soil, 
the  suspended  matter  is  separated  by  mechanical  action. 
The  water  containing  nitrates  reaches  the  roots  of  the  plants 
and  fertilizes  them.  Such  water  as  is  not  absorbed  descends 
to  the  subsoil  and  in  the  course  of  its  passage  is  oxidized, 
the  organic  substances  being  changed  into  harmless  nitrites 
^nd  nitrates. 

After  much  flowing  of  sewage,  the  soil  must  be  thoroughly 
tilled  in  order  to  incorporate  into  it  the  insoluble  matter 
caught  on  the  surface »  This  process,  in  combination  with  the 
absorptive  and  clarifying  effect  on  the  water  in  passing  through 
the  soil,  guarantees  the  salubrity  of  the  surrounding  region. 

63,  Crops  Suited  to  Be^wa^e  IrrI ^cation* — A  great 
variety  of  products,  including  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
may  profitably  be  grown  on  sewage-irrigated  land.  The 
most  suitable  crops,  however,  are  cabbage,  cauliflower,  tur- 
nipst  and  hays.  Alfalfa*  or,  as  it  is  also  called.  Lucerne 
hay,  may  be  cut  as  many  as  four  or  five  times  a  season, 
and  turnip  crops  have  produced  as  high  as  40  tons  per  acre, 
under  sewage  irrigation.  Indian  corn,  sown  for  forage,  is 
well  suited  for  sewage  farms,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  this 
way,  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  from  30  to  60  tons 
per  acre  can  be  produced  by  growing  two  crops  in  a  season. 

Grasses  and  cereals  are  considered  the  most  suitable  crops 
for  irrigation  areas,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  capable 
of  absorbing  and  transpiring  a  larger  quantity  of  sewage. 
Italian  rye  grass  is  said  to  absorb  the  largest  volume  of 
sewage,  occupy  the  soil  so  as  to  choke  down  weeds,  come 
early  into  the  market,  and  bear  frequent  cutting.  Legumi- 
nous plants  are  capable  of  taking  up  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
and,  as  the  object  of  growing  crops  on  the  area  irrigated 
with  sewage  is  to  take  up  the  nitrogen  in  the  sewage,  these 
crops  are  not  suitable  for  this  purpose.  There  are  few 
places  in  the  United  States  where  sewage  is  systematically 
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in  irrigating  growing  crops.     On  a  few  such  areas, 

er^  ordinary  field  corn  has  been  satisfactorily  grown- 

en  the  area  under  cultivation  is  large  compared  with 

number  of  persons  per  acre  that  contribute  sewage,  all 

u      lary  crops  may  be   grown,   since  the  sewage  may  be 

applied  in  moderate  doses  and  to  certain  crops  at  the  most 

advantageous  time.     But  where  the  area  is  liiuUed,  and  the 

sewage  of  more  than  100  persons  is  deposited  on  an  acre, 

crops  must  be  grown  that  are  specially  adapted  to  receive 

large  quantities  of  water. 

Broad  irrigation  will  be  most  successful  where  there  are 
suitable  areas  of  land — the  more  porous,  the  better — with  a 
level  or  slightly  inclined  regular  surface,  where  the  rainfall 
is  light,  and  the  winters  mild. 

64-     Effects  of  Temperature  on  Sewage  Irrlsatlon* 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  processes  of  sewage  purifi- 
cation would  be  greatly  impeded,  if  not  arrested  entirely* 
by  a  very  low  temperature  causing  the  ground  to  become 
frozen  for  a  considerable  depth.  It  nevertheless  is  true  that 
they  may  be  successfully  carried  on  in  climates  where  the 
average  and  minimum  temperatures  are  very  low.  To  account 
for  this  fact,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sewage  itself, 
as  it  flows  from  the  sewer,  has  a  relatively  high  temperature. 
At  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  it  was  found  that  when  the  mean 
January  temperature  of  the  air  was  about  15.50°  P.,  that  of 
the  main  sewer  was  46.50°  F.  Continuous  and  heavy  dis- 
charges of  a  liquid  at  this  temperature  would  greatly  tend  to 
keep  the  ground  open.  In  heavy  snowfalls,  the  effluent 
sewage  flows  under  the  snow,  and  if  ice  is  formed  it  will  be 
in  a  thin  sheet,  under  which  the  sewage  runs,  and  is  absorbed 
by  the  unfrozen  earth  underneath. 


MANNER    OF    APPLYING    SEWAGE 

65.  Sewage  cannot  be  continuously  disposed  of  on  the 
same  piece  of  land  without  harm  to  the  crops.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  distributed  with  some  system  from  one  plot  of 
ground  to  another  so  as  to  allow  the  soil  to  be  cultivated  and 
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crops  grown.  Sewage  farms  are  therefore  generally  divided 
into  many  small  tracts  of  one  acre  or  two  each*  separated  by 
distributing  channels,  so  that  the  sewage  may  be  delivered 
to  one  or  more  plots  as  conditions  require*  For  the  b^st 
effect,  the  subsoil  should  be  comparatively  porous,  or  else  be 
well  drained. 

When  the  ground  is  nearly  level,  either  the  ridge-mid-iurrow 
or  the  pip€-and-hydrani  sysietn  is  that  most  usually  adopted* 
On  sloping  ground,  the  catch-work  system  is  most  used*  For 
intermittent  filtration,  when  it  is  desired  also  to  raise  crops 
on  the  filter  beds,  the  system  of  adsarfitian  ditches  is  employed* 
These  systems  will  now  be  briefly  described* 

66.  RIdge-and "Furrow  System* — Fig*  1  shows  a 
cross-section  and  plan  of  a  portion  of  a  field  laid  out  on 
the  ridge-and-furrow  system:  M,M  are  the  main  ditches, 
which  may  be  any  convenient  distance  apart,  say  50  to 
75  feet»  according  to  the  topography.  The  intervening 
space  is  laid  out,  as  shown,  in  a  series  of  alternate  ridges 
and  slopes,  artificially  produced  by  grading.  Along  the  top 
of  the  ridges  are  placed  the  supply  ditches  a,  a,  a.  The 
sewage  flows  into  these  from  the  main  ditches,  and,  as  they 
are  kept  nearly  level,  the  liquid  overflows  in  a  thin  sheet 
dow*n  the  sides  of  the  slopes,  all  that  is  not  absorbed  enter- 
ing the  drains  b,  b^  b,  through  which  it  flows  to  the  next  main 
ditch  below.  The  ends  of  the  ridges-are  also  sloped  off,  as 
shown  in  the  plan,  so  that  there  is  a  flow  from  fl^a.a  in  that 
direction  also.  The  distance  apart  of  the  ditches  a,  a,  a  may 
be  from  30  to  40  feet,  and  sometimes  greater*  The  slopes 
of  the  ridges  may  be  from  -^  to  xirr^  according  to  circum- 
stances* The  flow  through  these  various  ditches  and  drains 
is  controlled  by  suitable  gates.  Although  in  the  figure  the 
ditches  and  drains  a,  a,  a,  6,  b,  b  are  shown  as  having  a  uniform 
width,  they  should  be  more  or  less  tapering,  the  ditches  a,  a,  a 
getting  narrower  and  narrower  and  the  drains  b.b^b  wider 
and  wider  as  they  run  from  one  main  ditch  Af  to  the  next 
below  it.  In  a  large  tract,  the  main  ditches  ^/,  ^/ will  also 
be  connected  by  other  mains  running  between  them^  through 


Pio.  1 


67.  Pipe -and -Hydrant  System. — In  the  pipe-and- 
hydrant  system,  the  sewage  is  conducted  through  a  system 
of   piping  to  all  parts  of   the  field,   and    suitable    hydrant 


% 
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outlets,  to  which  hose  can  be  connected,  are  provided  at 
proper  intervals*  The  pipe-and-hydrant  system  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  to  install,  and  requires  more  help  to 
operate  than  doe$  any  of  the  other  methods  of  sewage  irriga- 
tion commonly  employed*  For  these  reasons  it  is  not 
extensively  used. 

68,     Bed-and-Rfdge  System, — Land  fs  sometimes  laid 
out,  as  shown  in  Fig;  2,  into  beds  of  considerable  extent, 


11 


FtG.  2 

alternating  with  ridges,  along  which  the  sewage  is  conducted 

in  channels  from  which  the  beds  are  ilooded.  These  beds 
can  only  be  utilized  for  the  growing  of  crops  that  will  bear 
periodic  flooding j  consequently ^  this  system  is  not  so  com- 
monly adopted  as  the  ridge-and-hirrow  system,  in  which 
sewage  is  applied  without  being  allowed  to  cover  the 
vegetation. 

69.     Cateh-Work    System. — The    catch-work    system, 
Fig*  3,  is  adapted  to  land  having  a  sufficient  slope  to  render 


Fig.  3 

the  use  of  the  ridge-and-furrow  system  impractical.     In  the 
catch-work  system,  a  main  ditch  is  dug  following  the  line 
f     of  highest  level,  and  crossing  the  slope,  therefore,  approxi- 

k 
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ht  angles.    The  lower  edge  of  this  ditch  is  kepi 

so  as  to  permit  the  liquid  flowing  through  it  to 

u  a  thin  and  even  sheet.     This  overflow  is  pro- 

ju  at       I  points  where  it  is  wanted  by  placing  a  tempo* 

rarv  dam  or  partial  obstruction  of  some  kind  in  the  main 

At  a  certain  distance  below  the  main  ditch,  another 

is  prepared,  also  following  a  level  contour  line. 

,  catches   the   unabsorbed  overflow  of  the  main 

.41,  an,^  in  turn   is  made  to  overflow  in  the  same  way, 

iiiigating  a  lower  belt  of  the  slope.     A  succession  of  these 

smaller  ditches  convey  the  sewage  progressively  from  the 

top  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  or  hillside.     Ft  is  evident  that 

by  these  successive  checks  the  liquid  material  is  prevented 

from   acquiring   a   dangerous   velocity,   which   would  wash 

away  the  earth  and  create  a  good  deal  of  damage. 

This  method  seems  to  be  considerably  cheaper  than  any 
of  the  other  three  previously  described,  and,  consequently, 
is  to  be  preferred  when  the  slope  is  sufficient,  the  ridge-and- 
furrow  system  being  used  only  when  the  land  is  too  flat  to 
admit  of  the  catch- work  system. 

70.  Absorption-Ditch  System. — The  absorption-ditch 
system  resembles  greatly  the  simple  furrow  system.  It  may 
be  used  to  advantage  when  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  crops 
on  intermittent  filter  beds,  and  presupposes  a  regular  and 
nearly  level  surface.  In  this  system,  the  filter  bed  is  laid 
out  in  a  series  of  parallel  ditches  of  varying  dimensions  and 
distances  apart.  Ditches  12  inches  wide  and  5  feet  apart 
from  center  to  center  have  been  used,  though  the  dimen- 
sions may  vary  greatly.  Sewage  is  admitted  into  these 
ditches  from  the  supply  conduit,  and  slowly  permeates  the 
soil,  the  purified  effluent  passing  off  through  the  drain  pipes 
with  which  the  filter  bed  is  underlaid,  and  the  fertilizing 
substances  remaining  in  the  ground.  The  intervening  strips 
between  the  ditches,  which  are  fertilized  by  lateral  absorp- 
tion, can  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  Corn  would  seem  to 
be  a  very  suitable  crop  when  filter  beds  are  laid  out  in 
this  way. 
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The  absorption-ditch  system,  while  it  facilitates  the  culti- 
vation of  the  filter  bed,  nattirally  requires  a  greater  area 
than  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  were  flooded  with 
sewage.  Naturally,  too,  the  ditches  will  frequently  be 
gorged  with  more  sewage  than  they  can  readily  absorb,  so 
that  the  danger  of  overirrigation  at  inopportune  times  will 
still  exist,  though  to  a  modified  extent.  In  order  to  avoid 
possible  overflow,  the  filter  beds  are  stirrounded  with  low 
embankments. 


INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 

71.  Intermittent  filtration  consists  in  applying  large 
quantities  of  sewage  at  certain  intervals  of  time  to  specially 
prepared  and  very  porous  areas  of  land,  and  allowing  an 
interval  for  rest  and  aeration  between  applications.  It  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
sewage  that  may  be  applied  to  a  given  area,  and  of  the 
acquired  knowledge  that  growing  crops  are  not  necessary  to 
the  purification  of  sewage.  Although  vegetation  may  have 
an  important  part  in  sewage  purification,  it  materially  inter- 
feres with  the  continued  application  of  the  sewage,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  nitrates,  which  are  an  essential  plant 
food  and  are  formed  from  the  organic  nitrogen  in  the 
sewage  by  processes  within  the  soil,  are  not  necessarily 
harmful  in  a  sewage  efHuentj  and  that  their  utilization  in 
plant  life  is  immaterial  so  far  as  the  purification  of  the  sew- 
age is  concerned*  For  this  reason,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  sewage  farms  ordinarily  are  conducted  at  a  loss,  inter- 
mittent filtration  has  come  into  general  use.  It  is  essentially 
a  biological  process. 

72.  Principle  of  Intermittent  Filtration, — Tn  inter- 
mittent filtration,  purification  is  effected  by  microscopic 
organisms  that  are  contained  in  the  sewage  or  in  the  soil, 
and  become  established  and  active  in  the  filter.  Their 
activity  is  favored  by  porous  soils,  which  readily  admit  air 

eitervals  of  rest.     Filtration,  as  commonly  understood, 
a  misnomer  for  this  processi  since  the  purification  is 
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a  very  Umited  sense  to  straining.     There  is  a 

leu  and  absolute  destruction  of  the  organic  matter^  as 

sewage  by  the*;e  organisms.     Otherwise,  the  filters 

,        oon  be  obstructed  with  the  accumulation  and  lose 

r  effectiveness*     (See  Purifkaiwn  0/  IVaier,  Part  1.) 

Material  for  Filter  Beds. — Suitable  material  for 
:tent  filtration  is  sometimes  found  in  place;  but  gen- 
i*ie  areas  to  which  sew^age  is  to  be  applied  are  specially 
spared  for  the  purpose.  The  filter  beds  consist  or  a  layer 
sand,  or  sand  and  gravel  about  5  feet  deep,  surrounded  by 
embankments  to  confine  the  sewage  within  the  limited  areas 
when  the  beds  are  flooded.  A  number  of  beds  are  usually 
provided,  and  thejr  are  flooded  in  a  certain  rotation*  leaving  a 
considerable  interval  for  the  sewage  to  pass  down  through 
the  sand  and  for  the  sand  to  become  aerated  after  the  sew- 
age has  seeped  away*  The  surface  of  the  beds  is  generally 
made  perfectly  level;  but  where  they  are  formed  on  slopinj^ 
ground,  there  is  generally  a  succession  of  tiers  at  different 
levels.  Sometimes,  where  suitable  surface  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose cannot  be  found  {for  instance,  where  there  is  a  compact 
soil  underlaid  by  a  sandy  or  a  gravelly  subsoil),  the  surface 
earth  is  removed  and  formed  into  embankments  to  separate 
the  beds,  and  the  underlying  sand  exposed. 

74.  Absorptive  Power  of  the  Soil. — From  experi- 
ments by  Doctor  Lissauer  to  determine  the  absorptive  power 
of  soils,  the  following  conclusions  were  derived: 

"1.  The  liquid  entering  the  pores  of  the  soil  displaces  air 
or  liquid  previously  present,  forcing  the  former  upwards  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  latter  downwards  into  the  subsoil  01 
effluent  water. 

"2.  In  order  that  the  effluent  water  may  not  be  directly 
polluted  by  the  sewage  liquid,  the  maximum  supply  of  the 
latter  must  not  be  more  than  can  be  taken  up  by  the  pores  of 
the  soil. 

*'3.  Dry  loamy  soil  absorbs  more  than  peaty  soil  and  gives 
up  less;  while  dry  sandy  soil,  on  the  contrary,  absorbs  less  and 
gives  up«iore.    Consequently,  a  loamy  soil,  though  it  absorbs 
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a  large  quantity  of  liquid,  can  seldom  be  irrigated;  whereas  a 
sandy  soil,  tboui^h  it  absorbs  but  little^  may  often  be  irrigated. 

"4.  The  looiier  the  soil,  the  more  easily  are  watercourses 
formed  in  it,  and  therefore  the  less  can  its  maximum  power 
of  absorption  be  approached;  otherwise,  the  sewage  liquid 
might  penetrate  the  subsoil  before  the  whole  of  the  ground 
bad  been  saturated, 

"5.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  effluent  water  may  be 
protected  from  pollution,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  the 
absorptive  powder  of  the  soil  should  be  known ,-  but  the 
determination  is  of  no  value  unless  it  is  made  in  a  sample  in 
which  the  natural  position  of  the  particles  of  earth  has  been 
undisturbed," 


75*  Hate  of  Application!  BIudgfe.^The  rate  of  appli- 
cation of  sewage  to  a  filter  is  influenced  materially  by  the 
amount  of  sludge  contained  in  the  sewage.  High  rates  can- 
not be  maintained  continuously  if  sludge  is  allo\ved  to  col- 
lect on  the  surface  of  the  filter.  If  it  is  allowed  to  collect 
in  this  way,  frequent  Intervals  of  rest  must  be  afforded^  so 
that  the  sludge  wnll  dry  and  become  porous,  or  it  must  be 
dug  into  the  surface  of  the  filter  so  as  not  to  prevent  the 
access  of  the  sewage  or  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  filter.  Where  high  rates  are  demanded,  it  is 
customary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  sludge  by  sedimenta- 
tion, precipitation,  or  filtering  through  some  coarse  materiaU 
and  thus  the  process  of  intermittent  filtration  becomes  a 
secondary  step.  It  is  very  commonly  used  in  this  way  and 
with  great  advantage, 

A  rate  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day 
is  probably  as  high  as  can  be  maintained  with  ordinary  sands 
when  the  sewage  has  been  freed  from  no  part  of  the  sludger 
and,  in  order  to  maintain  this  rate,  the  surface  of  the  filters 
must  be  frequently  raked  over  and  the  solid  matters  occa- 
sionally dug  into  the  soil-  Rates  as  high  as  500,000  gallons 
per  acre  per  day  have  been  maintained  for  considerable 
periods  where  the  sludge  has  been  previously  removed  from 
the  sewage. 
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76.     Methoil  of  Applylnpr  the  Sewaisfe. — In  largfe-sbed 

plantSi  where  the  expense  of  constant  attendance  is  justified^ 
the  sewage  is  generally  admitted  to  the  beds  in  rotation 
by  gates  operated  by  hand.  If  the  beds  are  large,  carriers 
are  arranged  so  as  to  distribute  the  sewage  uniformly  over 
the  entire  surface.  In  small  plants,  where  constant  attend- 
ance is  not  practicable,  it  is  better  to  discharge  the  sewage 
automatically,  which  can  be  easily  done  by  automatic  flush 
tanks  placed  in  a  collecting  chamber. 

An  intermittent-filter  plant  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  is 
substantially  taken  from  ■*Engineering  News."  Sewage  is 
delivered  to  the  works  through  an  8-inch  main  sewer  that  is 
provided  with  two  valves  located  in  a  valve  chamber  on  the 
site  of  the  purification  works.  One  valve  controls  an  8-inch 
outfall  sewer,  through  which  sewage  can  be  discharged, 
without  purification,  into  the  stream;  while  the  other  valve 
controls  the  flow  of  sewage  to  the  septic  tank  and  filter 
beds.  (Septic  tanks  will  be  described  further  on  J  From 
the  septic  tank,  a  line  of  8-inch  sewer  pipe  is  extended  to 
the  two  filter  beds,  where  it  is  provided  with  one  opening 
located  in  the  center  of  each  bed.  In  addition  to  the  two 
filter  beds,  the  purification  plant  is  provided  with  a  sludge 
bed,  into  which  the  accumulated  sludge  from  the  septic  tank 
is  flooded  at  intervals  through  an  8-inch  sludge  pipe.  From 
the  discharge  compartment  of  the  septic  tank,  an  8-inch  pipe 
IS  extended  to  and  connected  with  the  8-inch  outfall  sewer, 
so  that,  when  necessary^  unfiltered  septic  effluent  can  be  dis- 
charged direct  into  the  stream.  The  effluent  from  the  filter 
beds  is  collected  by  a  system  of  tile  drains  that  discharge 
separately  into  the  stream.  In  addition  to  the  plan  of  the 
sewage-purification  works,  the  illustration  shows  a  section 
through  parts  of  the  filter  and  sludge  beds,  drawn  to  a 
larger  scale  than  the  plan. 


77,  Intermittent  Filtration  In  Winter. — Cold 
weather  does  not  interfere  with  the  process  of  intermittent 
filtration  so  seriously  as  it  does  with  broad  irrigation*  This 
is  due   to   the   fact    that   much    larger  quantities   can    be 
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applied  to  the  same  area,  and  the  temperature 

^r  quantity  of  the  sewage  prevent  the  formation  of 

htly  smaller  percentage  of  organic  matter  will  be 

r?'-"-       iowe%'er,  in  winter  than  in  summer.     In  northern 

iati!  :he  surface  of  intermittent  filters  is  often  ridged, 

so  11  len  a  coating  of  ice  forms  over  it,  the  ice  rests 

ice  of  the  ridges*  leaving  abundant  waterways 

1.,         through  which  the  sewage  is  distributed.     Much 

u  the  temperature  of  the  sewage  as  it  is  delivered 

^M  ar  ourse,  be  affected  by  the 

remvw^ess  of  the  nurauui         i,  and  also  by  the  quantity  of 

sew^^e  that  is  delivered    mrough   the   main    sewer.     Fine 

soils  are  not  adapted  to  intermittent  disposal  in  winter. 


SEDIMENTATION  ANI>  SEPTIC   ACTIOX 

78,  Clarification    of    8e%vagre    by    Beillmentatlon. 

When  sewage  is  allowed  to  stand  quietly  or  to  flow  coa- 
tinuously  into  and  out  of  a  tank  at  a  rate  that  will  not  agi- 
tate it,  there  is  a  marked  purification  clue  to  sedimentation. 
Furthermore,  the  suspended  impurities  thus  deposited  grad- 
ually decrease  in  volume  and  lose  a  considerable  part  of 
their  organic  matter.  This  principle  has  been  made  use  of 
in  purification  plants  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  filters, 
lessening  the  work  they  have  to  perform,  and  increasing 
their  eflficiency.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years,  however,  that 
the  principles  on  which  this  action  is  based  have  been  at  all 
understood  and  utilized  to  the  extent  they  are  at  present. 

79.  Septic  Tank. — Since  the  earliest  attempts  at  sewage 
purification,  in  which  broad  areas  of  land  were  considered 
necessary,  there  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  devise  means 
by  which  the  work  could  be  accomplished  within  a  limited 
space,  and  this  has  led  to  the  development  of  what  is  called 
the  septic  tank  as  one  stage  in  the  process.  A  septic* 
tank,  which  is  simply  a  tank  where  the  sewage  is  allowed  to 
flow  and  deposit  some  of  its  impurities  by  sedimentation,  is 
generally  used  in  combination  with  some  process  of  rapid 
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filtration  or  oxidation,  which  naturally  follows  it»  although 
in  some  instances,  where  no  great  degree  of  purification  is 
required,  the  septic  tank  alone  may  be  sufficient* 

80*     Advrtiittigfes   of  Beptle   Trent  men  t   of  Se^?rair^> 

The  advantages  of  the  septic  method  of  sewage  treatment 
are: 

1.  There  is  in  the  tank  a  material  reduction  of  the  solids 
that  otherwise  it  might  be  necessary  to  handle  as  sludge* 
This  reduction  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  40  to 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids,  and  at  from  60  to  80  percent* 
of  the  organic  portion  of  the  solids. 

%  Sedimentation  materially  increases  the  rate  at  which 
sewage  may  be  fiUered,  and  consequently  decreases  the  area 
that  must  be  devoted  to  filters. 

3.  The  sewage  undergoes  chemical  changes  that  pecul- 
iarly fit  it  for  rapid  oxidation  in  filters,  and  thus  still  further 
reduce  the  required  area  of  filter  beds* 

4.  Sewage  can  flow  into  and  out  of  the  tank  at  the  same 
level,  and  thus  no  loss  of  grade  is  necessary.  This  is  often 
an  important  consideration. 

5-     No  attendance  is  necessary. 

6,  The  sludge  may  be  drawn  off  or  pumped  out,  and  is 
much  more  easily  handled  than  when  separated  by  any 
process  of  straining  or  by  coarse  filters, 

7.  Septic  tanks  have  a  material  influence  in  equa4iaing 
the  composition  of  sewage  flowing  through  them.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  while  the  composition  of  the  sewage 
discharged  into  a  septic  tank  varies  widely  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  the  proportional  amount  of  chlorine 
(parts  per  100,000)  in  the  effluent  from  the  tank  is  almost 
constant;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  proportions  of 
other  constituents  of  the  sewage  are  equalised  in  much  the 
same  manner,  and  that»  therefore,  the  sewage  is  better 
prepared  for  subsequent  treatment  in  .oxidizing  filters. 

81*  Chnni^es  In  a  Septic  Tank, — The  action  within  a 
I  septic  tank  is  similar  to  the  decomposition  of  coal  in  gas 
'     retorts    from   which    air   is   excluded;    the  chief    products 
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'  with  the  principal  constituents  of  illuminating 

I  burn  with  a  blue  flame.     The  reduction  in  the 
rg^anic  matter  is  due  mainly  to  the  gaseous  prod- 
are   given  off  in  this  way.     The  amount  of  gas 
lias    been    determined    in    several   instances:   in 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  it 
I  vary  from  43  to  8.4  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of 
.K        Professor  Kinnicutt  found  that  at  Worcester, 
ts,  in  an  experimental  tank,  it  varied  from  .09 

'xji  le  sewage. 

V  ta^in:  u**!re  is  ;  «  iia!  agitation  of  the  sludge^ 
due  to  its  entanglement  witii  ;  gases  that  are  disengaged 
from  Hi  these^  in  rising,  carry  particles  to  the  surface,  when 
the  gases  are  disengaged  ana  ^  solid  matter  again  sinks. 
This  process  continues  until  tuc  organic  matter  is  reduced, 
the  evolution  of  gas  abates,  and  the  solid  matter,  which  is 
now  mainly  mineral,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  it  remains. 
Occasionally,  a  thick  scum  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tank,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches.  The 
formation  of  this  scum  was  formerly  supposed  to  he  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  process,  but  later  investigations  indicate  that 
it  may  form  and  disappear  without  having  any  material 
influence  on  the  degree  of  purification. 

82.  Closed  and  Open  Septic  Tanks. — It  was  until 
recently  supposed  that  the  septic  process  required  tightly 
closed  tanks  that  would  exclude  the  air;  covers,  however, 
have  been  found  unnecessary,  as  the  action  in  open  and 
closed  tanks  is  practically  the  same,  except  that  covering 
may  maintain  a  more  uniform  temperature.  The  reason  why 
an  open  tank  is  practically  as  effective  as  a  closed  one  is  that 
quiet  deep  bodies  of  liquid  do  not  readily  absorb  air;  hence, 
the  liquid  in  an  open  tank  is  affected  by  air  only  at  or  near 
the  surface. 

83.  Org^anic  and  Mineral  Matter  in  Septic  Tanks. 

Determinations  of  the  proportions  of  ash  and  organic  matter 
at  various  depths  in  a  septic  tank  at  Champaign,  Illinois, 
gave  the  results  shown  in  Table  IX. 
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From  this  analysis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  solid  matter 
that  finally  accurmjlates  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  contains 
but  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  organic  refuse.  This 
feature  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  constructing  septic 
tanks  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower  stratum  of  sludge, 
v^^hich  is  largely  mineral  matter,  may  be  drawn  off  without 
interrupting  the  operation  of  the  plant,  leaving  the  higher 

TABLE  IX 
ORGANIC    AND    MI?«ERAI^    MATTER    IN    SEPTIC    TANKS 


Source  of  Sample 

Organic  Matter 

Mineral  Matter 

Sludge  from  the  bottom  . 

Half  depth 

Scum     ..,,..*., 

,13 

.61 

.88 
.63 
39 

strata  for  further  dissolution  of  the  organic  matter.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  this^  however,  since  any  general  dis- 
turbance in  the  tank  interferes  seriously  with  the  bacterial 
activity  and  decreases  the  value  of  the  tank  acdon  possibly 
for  weeks.  In  some  instances »  sepfic  tanks  have  been  in 
continuous  operation  for  4  or  5  years  without  removal  of  any 
portion  of  the  accumulated  sludge. 

84.  Capacity  of  eeptle  Tftnkn* — Septic  tanks  are 
generally  operated  under  a  continuous  flow.  The  sixe  that 
should  be  provided  depends  on  the  character  of  the  iiewage, 
the  distance  of  the  tank  from  the  center  of  population »  the 
extent  to  which  septic  action  has  already  progressed  in  the 
main  sewer  before  the  sewage  reaches  the  tank,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  effluent  is  to  be  further  treated.  Ordinarily^ 
the  tanks  have  a  capacity  sufficient  to  bold  from  6  to  18  hourii' 
flow  of  sewage,  but  they  have  been  installed  with  capacities 
varying  from  1  to  24  hours*  flow.  An  «-hoiir  flow,  or  one 
half  the  daily  flow,  is  an  average  capacity  for  a  MCptic  lank. 

After  an  effluent  passes  from  a  septic  tank,  ;^nd  bccotnes 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere^  another  claftAi  of  bacteria— t))oi« 
that  promote  oxidation — become  nctive,  and  it  i*  ifiiportant 
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that  the  process  within  the  tank  should  not  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  entirely  destroy  this  class  of  bacteria  or  to  reduce  their 
vitality  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  useless  in  subse- 
quent processes* 

85*  Coostructlre  Details  of  Beptle  Tanks. — Septic 
and  sedimentation  tanks  should  be  arrangfed  so  that  the  inflow 
and  outflow  of  sewage  will  create  but  little  agitation*  Both 
the  inlet  and  the  outlet  should  be  below  the  water-line,  and 
the  effluent  should  be  drawn  off  from  the  level  at  which  the 
liquid  is  most  free  from  suspended  particles.  Sedimentation 
is  more  active  where  there  is  a  considerable  depth  of  sewage* 

86#  upward  Filtration  Tanks. ^Tanks  have  some- 
times been  filled  with  coarse  material  and  operated  as  anae- 
robic filters,  generally  by  upward  filtration.  This  oflfers  a 
greater  area  for  the  lodgment  of  bacteria,  but  greatly 
decreases  the  sewage  content  of  the  tank  and  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  remove  the  sludge.  Sewage  was  purified  experi- 
mentally in  this  way  by  Frankland  as  early  as  1870,  and  in 
his  experiment  about  44  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter  was 
removed*  This  processi  however,  is  expensive,  and  unsatis- 
factory in  other  respects- 

87-  Example  of  a  Septic  Tank. — In  Fig.  5,  taken  from 
Engineering  News,  are  shown  a  plan  view,  longitudinal 
section,  and  transverse  section  of  a  septic  tank.  The  plant 
consists  of  one  large  covered  masonry  tank  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  a  wall  a  that  separates  it  into  an  Inter- 
cepttnf^  chamber,  which  is  the  septic  part  of  the  tank,  and 
a  coUectlnK  chamber,  where  the  effluent  is  collected 
ready  for  intermittent  discharge  to  filter  beds,  contact  filters, 
or  other  place  of  disposal.  An  automatic  siphon  is  usually 
provided  for  discharging  the  effluent  from  the  collecting 
chamber.  When  the  effluent  reaches  a  certain  height,  it  sets 
the  siphon  in  operation,  which  continues  until  the  fluid  is 
exhausted  from  the  chamber.  The  dividing  wall  forms  a 
weir  for  the  septic  effluent,  and,  to  prevent  wear,  the  top  is 
furnished  with  a  metal  rail  ^  bedded  in  cement  concrete* 
Baffle  boards  €^  c  are  provided  to  keep  the  surface  scum  from 
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the  weir  into  the  collecting  chamber.     The  inlet 
r«4K  is  above  the  sewage  level,  but  dips  down  on  the 

convey  the   inflowing   sewage  below   the   surface 

le  bottom  of  each  compartment  slopes  toward  the 

where  the  inlet  to  a  pipe  is  located.     In  tbe  inter- 

'  ch«  nber,  the  inlet  is  to  a  sludge  pipe  that  is  pro- 

1        er  that  the  sludge  may  be  washed  out  without 

tank  out  of  service.     In  the  collecting  chamber, 

.0  a  by -pass,  through  which  septic  effluent  can  be 

«*^  a  ^4^^»«w,  ^^  ^*\.^^  place  of  disposal  without 


OXIDATION  IN  POROUS   MATERIAL  AND  AT  HIGH 

EtATES 

88,  Action  of  Coarse  Filters. — Oxidation  is  the  final 
rocess  of  sewage  purification.  By  providing  filters  of  very 
orous  material^such  as  coke^  cinderst  broken  stone,  or 
■ushed  slag — so  that  air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  interstices 
f  the  filter,  it  is  possible  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter  at  a 

very  rapid  rate:  and,  if  the  sewage  has  been  previously 
treated  in  septic  tanks  or  anaerobic  filters,  or  by  some 
process  that  breaks  down  the  particles  of  organic  matter,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  intimate  contact  with  the  air  and  with 
oxidizing  bacteria,  particle  by  particle,  the  rate  may  be  still 
further  increased.  The  case  is  similar  to  the  combustion 
of  wood.  A  whole  log  cannot  be  rapidly  burned,  because 
only  its  surface  can  be  exposed  to  the  flame;  if  it  is  finely 
divided,  it  exposes  a  much  larger  surface  of  contact  and  will 
be  consumed  in  much  less  time;  and,  if  it  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  floating  dust,  it  may  be  consumed  in  a  single  flash. 
The  object  of  oxidizing  filters  that  are  to  be  operated  at  a 
high  rate  is  to  expose  the  greatest  possible  surface  of  liquid 
to  bacterial  action,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  contact  with  air. 
Contact  with  air  is  necessary  in  this  process,  because  oxygen  is 
indispensable  to  the  life  and  activity  of  the  oxidizing  bacteria. 

89,  Material  for  Coarse  Filters. — The  material  most 
commonly  used  in  bacteria  beds,  as  these  coarse  filters  are 
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more  properly  called »  are  coke,  cinders,  crushed  stone,  gravel,         ^H 
crushed  slag,  burned  clay,  and  broken  brick.     The  material         ^H 

should  be  hard  and  indestructible,  not  affected  by  frost,  and         ^H 
not  soluble.     If  there  is  any  breaking  down  of  the  material^         ^H 
the  pores  of  the  filter  become  clogged,  and  its  effectiveness^         ^H 
particularly  at  high  rates,  is  greatly  reduced.                                     ^^| 
There    is    an    advantage   in  material    consisting    of    hard         ^H 
angular  fragments  over  material  consisting  of    round  and         ^H 
regular  fragments  forming  a  smooth  surface.     This  is  illus-         ^H 
t rated  by  Table  X»  which  shows  the  results  obtained  by  the         ^H 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.                                                 ^H 

TABLE   X                                                                ^H 

ANALYSIS    OF    EFFLUENT    FROM    COARSE    FILTERS                       ^H 

( Parts  per  JOO^OOO)                                                     ^H 

Material  of  Filter 

Albmiiainoid 
Ammonia 

Oxygen 

Consumed 

Nitrates 

Bacteria              ^H 

|?er  Cubic              ^H 
Centimeter            ^H 

Coke 

Glass  beads  ^   - 

,091 
,169 

.48 
1.07 

113 
•  SI 

80,900         ^H 
191.900          ^1 

,          "The  better  purification  obtained  by  the  coke  filter  was         ^H 
due  undoubtedly  to  the  rough  surface  of  the  coke,  by  means         ^H 
of  which  it  not  only  holds  more  air  than  the  glass  beads,         ^H 
but  also  retards  the  flow  of  sewage,  so  that  it  is  a  greater         ^H 
time  passing  over  the  coke  than  over  the  beads,  and  the         ^H 
matters   in    suspension   are   undoubtedly   held    back    more          ^H 
effectively  than  by  the  glass  beads/*                                                  ^H 
These  filters  were  operated  at  an  average  rate  of  738,400         ^H 

1      gallons  per  acre  per  day.  and  under  precisely  similiir  condi-         ^H 
tions  except  as  to  the  material  uf  which  they  were  compo&ecL          ^H 

|]          The  material  that  should  be  used  in  each  ca^e  will  depend         ^H 

i      on  the  accessibility  of  various  material*     It  often  may  be         ^H 
advisable  to  use  a  material,  on  account  of  itn  le^s  cost,  that         ^H 
is  not  the  most  effective.     For  instance,  gravel  \%  much  leiii         ^H 
effective  than  coke  or  cinders,  but  gravel  is  often  found  in         ^H 
place,  and  beds  of  this  material  can  then  be  prepared  with         ^H 

^^^1 
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din^,  and  what  the  gravel  lacks  in  eflScieocy  can 

de  up  by  increased  areas. 

^r  lb  lit  I  on    of    Sewage    on    Coarse    Fitters. 

r,  the  proper  way  to  distribute  sewage  on  a 
^^u  13  to  apply  it  continually  and  regularly  at  every 
OD  surface  of  the  bed,  in  such  quantities  that  the 

I        he  interstices  of  the  bed  shall  be  sufficient,  and 
#j         ns    within    the   bed    shall    always  be  constant, 
I  well  be  accomolished  in  practice,  however,  on 

w^f         «  lid  *.*J  because  it  would  require 

expensive  ipimiices  to  uu  il  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  some- 
times done  in  small  plants  by  means  of  revolving  sprinklers 
operating  in  circular  beds,  or  by  tra\'eltng  distributors  passing 
aUemately  back  and  forth  over  rectangular  beds. 

Sewage  is  often  distributed  on  coarse  filter  beds  through 
a  system  of  pipes  that  branch  out  to  various  points  on  the 
bed  and  are  left  with  an  open  end  through  which  the  sewage 
is  discharged.  In  coarse  material,  such  as  these  beds  are 
made  of,  the  sewage  does  not  spread  out  laterally  so  as  to 
uti]i7.e  all  the  filtering  material,  but  tends  to  pass  rapidly 
downwards  and  out  through  the  drains.  When  sewage  is 
distributed  by  this  means,  it  is  generally  applied  inter- 
mittently from  two  to  four  times  a  day,  and  the  bed  is 
occasionally  allowed  a  whole  day  for  rest  and  more  complete 
aeration. 

91,  Contact  Beds. — The  difficulty  of  bringing  sewage 
into  intimate  contact  with  all  the  filtering  material  in  coarse 
beds  is  obviated  by  what  are  known  as  contact  beds. 
These  are  built  in  the  same  way  as  other  coarse  filters,  except 
that  the  outlet  of  the  underdrain  is  provided  with  a  gate  that 
is  closed  while  the  bed  is  being  filled,  and  is  kept  closed  for 
a  certain  period — generally  about  2  hours — after  the  bed  is 
filled.  The  gate  is  then  opened,  and  the  bed  drained  and 
allowed  to  aerate  until  the  next  filling.  By  this  means,  air  is 
drawn  into  the  body  of  the  filter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  oxidize 
the  sewage.  Contact  beds  can  usually  be  filled  from  two  to 
four  times  each  day. 
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93,  Capacity  of  Contact  Beds. — Contact  beds  depend 
for  their  capacity  on  the  volume  of  interstices  of  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  are  composed.  This  volume  varies  from 
25  to  45  per  cent,  when  the  beds  are  first  made,  but  decreases 
invariably  as  sewage  is  filtered.  This  loss  of  capacity  is  the 
most  serious  difficulty  experienced  in  managing  contact 
beds,  and  is  due  to  the  gradual  breaking  down  or  settlement 
of  the  materia^  to  the  accretion  of  bacterial  slime  on  the 
particles,  and  to  the  accumulation,  in  the  voids,  of  fine  silt 
continually  carried  along  by  the  sewage.  The  first  and  last 
factors  are  cumulative,  and  result  in  so  decreasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  beds  that  they  must,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  I  be  entirely  renewed,  unless  preventive  measures 
are  adopted.  Those  measures  are:  (I)  the  special  selection 
of  vitreous  flinty  material,  which  will  break  down  but  little; 
and  (2)  the  removal  of  all  the  silt  and  detritus  before  the 
sewage  goes  to  the  contact  beds*  Even  with  these  pre- 
ventives, there  is  a  certain  loss  of  capacity  on  account  of  the 
accumulation  of  organic  matter,  but  this  loss  never  goes 
above  a  certain  amount  in  well-managed  plantSi  since  the 
bacterial  action  destroys  the  organic  matter  as  fast  as  it 
accumulates. 

Some  conception  of  the  volume  that  can  be  purified  by 
contact  beds  may  be  had  from  the  following  figures:  An  acre 
of  sand  3  feet  deep  contains  130,680  cubic  feet,  and  the  voids, 
at  40  per  cent.,  represent  a  volume  of  52,272  cubic  feet,  or 
392,000  gallons.  If  the  beds  are  filled  twice  a  day,  th**  capacity 
of  the  bed  will  be  784,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  the 
beds  having  their  full  volume  of  voids.  This  volume  will, 
however,  be  decreased  about  one-half,  so  that  the  net  capacity 
of  such  beds,  under  the  best  conditions  of  materia!  and 
previous  treatment,  is  about  400,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day. 


93,  London  Experiments. — In  the  Fourth  Report  on 
the  Experimental  Treatment  of  London  Crude  Sewage, 
1902,  the  following  conclusions  are  stated: 

1,  That,  by  suitable,  continuous,  undisturbed  sedimenta- 
tion, the  raw  sewage  is  deprived  of  matter  that  would  choke 


i. 


ii 
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the  coke  beds,  and  the  sludge  that  settles  out  is  reduced  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  by  bacterial  action. 

2.  That  the  coke  beds,  after  they  have  developed  their 
full  purifying  power  by  use»  have  a  capacity  of  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  space  that  has  been  filled  by  coke, 

3.  That  the  sewage  capacity  of  the  coke  beds,  when  fed 
with  settled  sewage,  fluctuates  slightly,  but  undergoes  no 
perinanent  reduction.  The  bed  does  not  choke,  and  its  puri* 
fying  power  undergoes  steady  improvement  for  some  time* 

4.  That  the  bacterial  effluent  of  settled  sewage  from  the 
coke  beds  does  not  undergo  offensive  putrefaction  at  all, 
even  tn  summer  heat,  and  can  never  become  offensive. 
That  this  effluent  satisfactorily  supports  the  respiration  of  fish. 

I>.  That  the  use  of  chemicals  is  quite  unnecessary  under 
any  circumstances  when  this  method  of  treatment  is  adopted. 

94.  Arrangrement  of  Contact  Beds*— The  general 
arrangement  of  a  purification  plant,  in  which  the  sewage  is 
first  treated  in  septic  tanks  and  then  passed  through  bacterial 
contact  beds  of  coal  cinders,  is  shown  in  Fig,  6  (from  Engi- 
neering News).  The  sewage  treated  at  the  purification  plant 
is  handled  by  pumps  located  in  a  pump  house  situated  on  the 
premises  near  the  septic  tanks.  The  pumps  can  force  the 
sewage  into  the  septic  tanks,  or,  when  occasion  requires,  they 
can  pump  directly  into  the  main  outlet  and  thus  by-pass  the 
raw  sewage  without  any  purification  to  the  main  outfall. 
From  the  septic  tank,  the  effluent  is  conducted  by  a  sewage 
carrier  to  a  gate  chamber  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  four 
contact  beds.  Gates  are  here  provided  to  control  the  flow  of 
septic  effluent  to  the  beds  and  the  filtered  effiuent  from  the 
bedSi  One  or  all  of  the  beds  can  be  thrown  out  of  service » 
andt  when  necessary,  the  septic  effluent  from  the  tank  can  be 
discharged  at  the  sewer  outfall,  without  previously  passing 
it  through  the  filter  or  contact  beds.  When  in  service,  the 
beds  are  flooded  in  rotation,  some  time  being  allowed  for 
filling;  they  are  allowed  to  stand  full  during  a  period  of 
about  2  hours,  and  then  to  remain  empty  during  an  equal 
periodt  for  aeration.    Sewage  is  distributed  on  the  surface  of 
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the  beds  through  earthenware  pipes  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
cinders.  The  pipes  are  shown  by  doited  Hnes  on  beds  1,  2, 
and  3;  the  underdrains  are  shown  or  indicated  by  solid  lines. 
They  are  more  clearly  seen  in  bed  4,  from  which  the  fUterioj^ 
material  is  shown  removed  to  expose  the  pipes. 

95.  Example  of  Multiple-Contact  Beds. — Fig.  7  illus- 
trates a  contact  plant  having  separate  contact  beds  and  an 
automatic  discharging  device  for  controlling  the  flow  of 
sewage  and  directing  it  alternately  into  the  beds.  In  this 
plant  there  are  four  beds,  of  which  three,  marked  a,  t,  andft 
respectively,  are  shown.  The  fourth  bed  and  the  partition 
wall  between  it  and  the  bed  e  have  been  omitted  in  the  illus- 
tration in  order  to  show  the  construction  of  the  beds  and 
the  automatic  controlling  devices.  Each  bed  is  made  oi 
brick,  and  is  cemented  water-tight;  the  walls  are  laid  about 
30  inches  high,  and  the  area  of  each  bed  is  large  enough  to 
contain,  after  being  filled  with  broken  stone  to  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  24  inches,  the  sewage  of  about  6  hours'  flow- 
The  sewage  flows  by  gravity  from  the  septic  tank  d  through 
the  inlet  sluice  e  over  the  weir  /inside  the  bell  g,  and  then 
over  the  weir  h  into  the  inlet  locking  chamber  i,  compress- 
ing the  air  in  the  air  bell  j  shown  by  dotted  lines.  As  the 
sewage  rises  in  the  locking  chamber,  the  air  pressure  in  /  is 
communicated  through  the  pipe  k  to  an  inverted  bell  over 
the  outlet-gate  weir  /.  The  air  pressure  depresses  the  water 
in  the  bell,  thereby  lowering  the  water  level  below  the  out- 
let-gate weir  /  and  thus  preventing  the  flow  of  sewage  from 
the  bed.  When  the  chamber  i  is  full,  the  sewage  overflows 
into  the  contact  bed  c. 

When  the  contact  bed  is  full,  the  sewage  overflows  into  the 
locking  chamber  w,  displacing  the  air  in  the  air  bell  n.  This 
air  passes  through  the  air  pipe  o  to  the  top  of  the  bell  of  the 
inlet  sluice  g,  closing  it.  At  the  same  time,  air  in  the  small 
air  bell  p  is  displaced,  and,  passing  through  the  air  pipe  q, 
releases  the  closed  sluice  gate  in  the  filter  bed  b,  unlocking 
the  inlet  and  allowing  b  to  take  sewage  from/.  The  sewage 
remains  in  the  filter  bed  c  until  the  timing  chamber  r  has 
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been  filled  through  ihe  timing  cock  s,  shown  dotted,  which  is 
set  to  give  the  desired  time  of  contact-  When  the  air  in  the 
small  bell  /  is  sufficiently  compressed,  it  unlocks  the  seal  of 
the  outlet  sluice,  and  the  effluent  is  discharged  either  to  the 
river  through  the  sewer  pipe  u^  or  to  secondary  contact  beds 
in  case  a  higher  degree  of  purification  is  desired  than  can  be 
obtained  in  the  primary  beds  shown.  The  outlet  sluice  of  c 
remains  open  until  the  other  three  contact  beds  have  been 
filled,  when  the  small  bell  in  the  inlet  locking  chamber  of 
the  last  bed  filled  blows  the  seal  of  the  release  trap  t\  thus 
relieving  the  air  pressure  and  again  admitting  sewage  from<r 
to  r.  The  air  supply  to  the  bell  n  is  maintained  by  uncover- 
ing the  bottom  edge  of  the  bell,  the  chamber  m  being 
siphoned  empty  through  the  siphon  w  every  time  the  liquid 
is  drained  from  the  contact  bed.  The  compressed  air  in  the 
bell  ^  cannot  escape  through  n  when  m  is  empty ^  because 
the  pipe  o  dips  into  the  water  on  the  sluice  side  of  the  plate  /. 
The  pipe  .r  leading  from  the  release  trap  v  connects  to  the 
top  of  the  bell  ^.  The  pipe  y  connects  the  inlet  end  of 
the  release  trap  to  the  bel!  in  the  inlet  locking  chamber  of 
the  bed  that  is  not  shown. 

In  the  illustration,  the  bed  not  shown  may  be  assumed  to 
be  full;  the  bed  c  receives  the  flow  of  sewage  and  Is  filled 
nearly  to  the  locking  level;  the  bed  S  has  been  resting  and 
aerating,  and  is  ready  to  receive  its  next  charge;  the  bed  a 
is  also  resting  emptyi  the  sewage  not  removed  at  the  first 
flow  draining  slowly  through  the  outlet  sluice  that  remains 
open  until  the  next  filling, 

96.     Stratnftiior  Sewagr©  Tlironfifh  Coke. — Sewage  is 

sometimes  strained  through  coke  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  suspended  matter  so  that  the  effluent  can  be  more  readily 
handled  in  filters*  Fine  coke  (coke  breeze)  is  generally  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  strainers  are  from  6  to  15  inches 
thick*  There  is  comparatively  little  bacterial  action  in  this 
process.  It  does  not  materially  reduce  the  amotmt  of  solids 
in  the  sewage,  but  merely  retains  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
coke  or  in  the  upper  layer,  which  is  removed  from  time  to 
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time  as  the  slraioer  becomes  clogged,  and  the  coke  and  the 
solids  that  are  mingled  with  it  are  burned.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  for  each  million  gallons  of  sewage  strained 
through  the  coke,  about  1.50  bushels  of  coke  must  be  replaced, 
and  that  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
sewage  can  be  removed  by  this  process. 

Strainers  can  best  be  used  where  there  are  pumping 
stations  in  connection  with  the  disposal  plant,  or  where  there 
are  other  conveniences  for  utilizing  the  heat  obtained  by 
burning  the  rejected  coke, 

97,     Sprinkling  Filters.— The  necessity,  in  order  to 

thoroughly  oxidize  the  organic  matter  in  sewage,  of  finely 
dividing  and  breaking  up  the  volume  of  sewage  as  tt  goes 
through  a  filter,  has  led  gradually  to  the  custom  of  sprtnkUng 
the  sewage  on  the  beds,  which  then  act  as  filters*  This 
process,  called  in  England  the  i>ert.'olatlng^-fllter  treat- 
ment, deals  with  sewage  at  high  rates  and  requires  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill  for  its  successful  management. 

The  process  varies  in  its  details^  although  it  always  requires 
previous  septic  treatment*  In  some  plants^  small  pipes  are 
laid  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  through  which  the  sewage 
is  forced,  under  pressure,  to  escape  through  openings  on  top. 
On  emerging,  it  impinges  against  a  spatter  plate  and  so  falls 
back  on  the  bed  in  fine  drops  or  a  spray.  In  other  plants, 
a  series  of  revolving  sprinklers,  similar  to  the  mechanical 
contrivance  known  as  Barker's  Mill,  or  to  a  lawn  sprinkler, 
are  operated  by  the  sewage  under  pressure.  It  was  thought 
at  first  that  the  sprinkling  process  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  resting  the  bed,  but  it  is  found  practically  that,  while 
the  period  of  rest  need  not  be  long,  some  interruption  of  the 
flow  is  necessary.  The  perfected  type  of  apparatus  consists, 
therefore,  in  a  narrow  platform  or  bridge  spanning  the 
rectangular  beds.  This  bridge  moves  like  a  traveling  crane, 
from  one  end  of  the  bed  to  the  other  and  then  back,  the 
reversal  at  each  end  being  automatic.  The  sewage  is  dis- 
charged in  a  spray  from  the  traveling  platform,  which 
traverses  the  length  of  the  bed  in  a  minute  or  so.     In  this 
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wa3%  the  sewage  is  discharged  continually^  while  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  bed  receive  the  dose  intermittently.  On 
proper  beds,  sewage  may  be  dealt  with  at  the  rale  of 
2,000,000  gallons  per  acre  fur  24  hours. 


98,  Subsurface  Irrt^ntlan.  —  It  is  often  desirable, 
especially  in  the  case  of  plants  built  for  private  residences, 
to  conceal  the  area  on  which  the  sewage  is  discharged.  This 
may  be  done  by  treating  the  sewage  in  a  septic  tank,  and 
then  discharging  it  into  a  series  of  agricultural  ttle  drains 
laid  about  10  inches  below  the  surface.  These  drains  are 
laid  in  parallel  lines  about  6  feet  apart,  leading  out  from  a 
main  at  right  angles  to  their  direction*  The  drains  should 
have  a  grade  of  from  1  inch  in  50  feet  to  1  inch  in  200  feet, 
the  steeper  grades  being  used  on  the  more  porous  soils. 
The  sewage  should  be  discharged  through  these  drains  inter- 
mittently, so  that  the  soil  may  imbibe  air  between  the  appli- 
cations of  sewage.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  solid 
organic  matter  should  be  broken  up  and  liquefied  before 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  soilt  this,  like  all  land  proc- 
esses, requires  that  two  tanks  be  introduced  between  the  house 
and  the  soil.  The  first  tank  should  be  of  a  capacity  about 
equal  to  a  day's  flow  of  sewage,  roofed,  and  arranged  like 
the  septic  tank  described  in  Art*  87-  This  tank  remains 
continually  full»  and  must  remain  so  in  order  nol  to  disturb 
bacterial  processes.  The  second  tank  should  hold  the  flow 
of  about  4  hours  at  the  time  of  maximum  flow,  and  should 
empty  automatically  when  full.  The  contents  are  thus  dis- 
charged intermittently  into  the  drains  three  or  four  times  in 
24  hours,  which  allows  the  ground  to  recover,  between  dosest 
its  normal  texture.  The  amount  of  land  needed  for  this 
method  depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  coarse 
sandy  soih  with  good  loam  on  top,  about  20  gallons  per 
square  yard  per  day  should  be  provided,  or  4  square  yards 
per  person.  As  the  soil  becomes  finer  and  more  alluvial,  the 
quant*ly  Increases,  until  1  gallon  per  square  yard  per  day,  or 
80  square  yards  per  person,  is  needed.  Between  these  limits, 
only  judgment  and  experience  caa  determine  the  necessary 
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m  direction  of  the  parallel  lines  of  tile  is  selected 

reterence  to  the  con  tours »  so  that  the  desired  grade  may 
.  obtained  and  yet  the  tile  will  be  always  the  same  distaoce 
jelow  the  surface. 


PURIFICATION,   SEPARATION,    AND   SI^CDGE 

99,  If  sewage  is  passed  through  sand  or  broken  stone, 
or  is  held  in  tanks  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  it,  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  oru'a.nit^  matter  in  the  sewage  and  effluent 
may  be  fairly  st«,.w„  XL 

TAHITI*:   XI 
ORGAT«IC    MATTER    IN    SGWAUE    AND    EFFI-UENT 


i 


\ 


Ptanfying  Agent 


Sandp  50,000  gallons  per  acre 
per  day  . *    . 

Broken  stone,  1,750, quo  gal- 
lons per  acre  per  day  ■    ■    . 

Tank ,    .    ,    , 


Parts  in  100,006 


In  Sewage 


20 


20 
20 


In  EflliieGt 


Percent, 
Removed 


4.0 
8.0 
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It  is  important  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  organic 
matter  that  does  not  appear  in  the  effluent.  If  it  has  been 
merely  separated  from  the  sewage  and  accumulates  in  an 
offensive  form,  undiminished  in  quantity,  the  process  of 
purification  is  not  complete,  and  there  still  remains  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  the  sludge.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
in  comparing  the  results  of  different  processes  of  purifica- 
tion, to  consider  not  only  the  conditions  of  the  effluent,  but 
also  the  character  and  quantity  of  sludge  remaining,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  can  be  disposed  of.  Less  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  character  and  composition  of  sludge  than 
to  sewage  effluents,  and  the  quantity  that  may  be  expected, 
and  its  character  cannot,  especially  in  biological  processes, 
be  closely  estimated. 
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j          100,     When   sewaere   is   applied  to   wide  areas  of    land          ^^M 

.      nuder  cultivation,  there  is  often  no  separation  of  sludge,  the           ^^M 

'     sludge  being  mingled  with  the  soil.     When  sewage  is  applied          ^H 

tn  limited  areas,  as  in  intermittent  filtration,  and  particularly          ^H 

I      where  a  high  rate  of  purificaiton  is  attempted,  the  sludge          ^H 

1     interferes  with  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  by  coating  over'         ^H 

r     the  surface  and  excluding  the  air,  and  in  this  process  the          ^H 

sewage  is  often  allowed  to  settle  and  part  with  some  of  its          ^H 

'     suspended  solids  before  it  h  applied  to  the  filters.     In  the          ^H 

modern  biological  processes,  where  high  rates  are  used,  the          ^H 

suspended   sludge  is  almost    always    previously   separated ^          ^^M 

though  sometimes  the  separation  is  effected  by  coarse  filters          ^^M 

1      instead  of  by  sedimentation,                                                                      ^^M 

The  amount  of  sludge  that  remains  in  ihe  various  proc-          ^H 

esses  of  treatment  cannot  be  closely  approximated,  but   a          ^H 

rough  indication  of  the  comparative  amounts  can  be  found          ^H 

in  Table  XII.                                                                                              ^1 

1                                                     TABLE  XII                                                            ^M 

^H           APPROXIMATE    QUANTItV    fVF    SLUDGE,    DAILY,                            ^H 
^f                                                P£K     ],0OO    PERhlONS                                                                ^H 

Method  of  Treatroent 

Amount  of  Sludge             ^^M 

Pounds                         ^^U 

Rrnafl  ifri  oration         ........... 

None                     ^1 

None                     ^M 

100  to      500              ^H 

1,000  to  4,000              ^H 

Intermittent  filtration  ,,,*,..    *    ,    . 

Sedimentation  and  septic  treatment    *    *    . 
C^heniical  orecioitation    *...*...♦ 

Purification  plants  are   generally   arranged  so  as   to  use          ^H 
more  than  one  process  of  purification,  and  often  employ  a          ^H 
combination  of  several  processes.     In  most  plants,  the  dis-          ^H 
»    posal  of  sludge  is  a  serious  problem;  in  some  cases,  it  is          ^H 
disposed  of  by  carrying  to  sea:  in  others,  by  burning  (after          ^H 
pressing  and  drying);  while  in  other  plants,  the   sludge  is          ^H 
disposed  of  by  throwing  it  in  trenches*    Unsuccessful  attempts          ^H 
have    been  made  to  treat  it  by  various  processes  with  the          ^H 
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SUMMARY 

1*  Problem  to  be  Solved, — It  has  been  pointed 
ml  that  the  probletn  involved  in  sewage  disposal  is  to  get 
rid  of  a  vast  volume  of  water  containing,  both  in  suspension 
and  in  solution,  a  small  amount  of  organic  matter^  and  a 
small  amount  of  inorsjanic  matter.  The  water  must  sooner 
or  later  be  turned  into  a  watercourse,  the  drainage  from 
filters  always  finding  its  way  to  some  stream.  The  organic 
matter,  unless  given  an  opportunity  to  oxidize,  becomes 
putrid  and  offensive^  and  may,  even  when  apparently  inoff en- 
si  ve,  contain  disease  germs.  How»  then,  shall  this  small 
amount  of  matter  be  intercepted  thoroughly,  cheaply,  and 
inoffensively,  so  that  the  water  can  be  safely  discharged 
into  a  stream? 

102.  Solution  by  Dilution, — Direct  discharge  into 
streams,  lakes,  or  oceans  may  be  practiced,  most  cheaply, 
without  offense,  if  the  dilution  is  in  a  ratio  of  about  1  :  40 
or  greater,  if  the  currents  or  tides  carry  away  the  organic 
matter  so  that  no  deposits  are  formed,  and  if  no  danger  is 
to  be  feared  from  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases. 

103.  Solution    by    Chemical    Precipitation. — The 

method  of  chemical  precipitation  is  not  satisfactory  in  any 
regard.  It  is  expensive,  costing  50  to  75  cents  per  head 
per  year  for  treatment  alone.  It  is  not  complete,  since  only 
the  matter  in  suspension  is  affected,  that  in  solution  being 
left  to  pollute  the  stream.  It  leaves  as  a  residue  a  great 
volume  of  concentrated  organic  matter,  no  satisfactory  way 
of  treating  which  has  been  discovered.  Its  only  application 
is  to  the  preliminary  treatment  of  manufacturing  wastes. 

104.  Solution  by  Broad  Irrijjratlon. — The  method  of 
broad  irrigation  gives  satisfactory  results  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint;  that  is,  it  takes  out  the  organic  matter  thoroughly 
and  without  offense.  The  process  is,  however,  not  adapted 
to  the  sewage  of  a  large  city,  both  because  of  the  expense 
of  acquiring  sufficient  land,  and  because  of  the  expense  of 
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maintenance.  As  a  rough  g:uide,  1  acre  must  be  provided  for 
from  40  to  120  persons,  or  about  1,000  acres  for  a  city  of 
100,000  inhabitantSj  an  amount  practically  impossible  to 
obtain  within  reasonable  distance  of  a  large  city.  The 
method  is  of  great  usefulness  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage 
of  such  institutions  as  asylums,  reformatoriesi  etc.^  where 
agricultural  land  is  abundant,  labor  is  free,  and  large  crops 
of  roots  and  succulent  vegetables  serve  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  institution. 

105.  Ill termit tent  Filtration. — The  method  of  inter- 
mittent filtration,  like  the  one  last  mentioned,  is  satisfactory 
except  for  cost.  It  was  shown  that  sewage,  with  no  previous 
treatment,  can  be  applied  to  soil  of  the  proper  texture  at  a 
rate  of  about  50»000  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  or  about 
500  persons  per  acre.  No  vegetation  is  permitted,  the  soil 
receives  all  the  sewage  it  can  take,  and  the  purification 
effected  is  more  thorough  than  by  any  other  process.  Many 
small  cities  where  sandy  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is 
available  use  this  method. 

106*  Freimratory  Treatment, ^ — Some  kind  of  pre- 
paratory treatment  is  today  recognized  as  economicaL 
This  treatment  should  remove  as  much  of  the  matter  in 
suspension  and  solution  as  possible.  It  should  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  anaerobic  bacteria  to  act  on  the  organic 
matter,  thereby  liquefying  it,  and  it  should  allow  the  mineral 
matter  to  settle  out.  There  are  three  ways  of  accomplishing 
this,  namely; 

1.  Septic  Tanks,— ThH  is  the  most  promismg,  because  it 
is  the  cheapesti  method  for  works  of  large  magnitude.  This 
method,  which  is  to  allow  the  sewage  to  flow  slowly  through 
a  tank,  removes  a  large  part  of  the  total  organic  matter,  and 
places  what  is  left  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  readily  acted 
on  later, 

2.  Upward  Filimii&n, — This  yields  perhaps  better  results 
than  the  firsts  but  is  more  expensive.  The  process  consists 
in  straining  the  sewage  upwards  through  coarse  sand  or  fine 
gravelt  at  the  rate  of  about  400,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day. 
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i_oa       Cmiiaci  Bed. — ^This  method  is  the  Urst  stage  in 
'        e-coTitact  method »  and  the  result  of  the  treatroeiit 
'  that  of  the  two  just  giveo, 

Flnul  Trent  men  t.' — After  the  preparatory  treat- 
j-i        escribed,  the  sewage  may  be  finally  treated  in 
A        ^^  ways;  namely: 

iural  Soii. — Under  favorable  conditions  of  tojiog- 

^4        ioil  texture,  the  sewage  may  go  on  soil  in  place 

,      rate  of  about  250,nnn  crallons  per  acre.     But  this  pre- 

4efi  unusual  condit 

«.  Atiiiicial  Filters. —  The  sand  in  this  case  is  brought, 

often  for  miles,  specially  selected,  j^raded.  and  arranged  in 

fi!**rs  through  which  the  sewage,  after  preparatory  treatment. 

iss  at  the  rate  of  about  500,(300  gallons  per  acre.     Fine 

has  been  used  with  great  success  for  these  filters. 

On  Strondary  Coniaci  ^^t/j.— This  method  allows  the 
ge  to  stand  for  about  1  hour  in  the  coarse  bed,  and  then 
on  to  the  fine  or  secondary  bed,  where  it  remains  another 
hour,  and  then  is  discharged  purified. 

This  last  inethod  is  fundamentally  wrong,  because  it  does 
not  recognize  the  necessity  of  continually  providing  air  to 
the  filter  material.  The  second  method,  supplemented  by  a 
sprinkling  distributor,  to  spray  the  sewage  on  the  bed,  is  not 
only  found  in  practice  to  be  the  most  successful,  but  is  the 
method  that  the  theory  and  principles  explained  in  this  Sec- 
tion would  suggest  as  the  most  reasonable  and  logical. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1.  In  spite  of  the  large  areas  that,  in  certain  sections, 
are  already  irrigated  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  irrigation  as  a  science  is  still  in  its  infancy 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  some  countriesi  notably 
India,  where  it  has  not  only  been  practiced  from  a  remote 
period,  but  where  also  its  principies  are  well  understood,  and 
its  operations  are  carried  on  in  a  systematic  manner  and 
frequently  on  a  g^igantic  scale.  In  those  countries,  irrigation 
has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  has  taken  its 
place  as  an  established  branch  of  agricultnral  science*  In 
still  other  countries,  such  as  Mexico,  although  irrigation 
is  not  practiced  on  the  large  scale  nor  in  the  system- 
atic manner  prevailing  in  rndia,  yet  its  advantages  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated;  and  it  is  very  inter- 
esting, in  traveling  through  the  semiarid  agricultural  districts 
of  that  country,  to  note  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  small 
cultivators  have  taken  advantage  of  every  little  streamlet  to 
store  and  distribute  the  few  scanty  drops  of  water  necessary 
to  secure  their  otherwise  precarious  crops, 

2«  N^teesslty  of  Water  In  Kalstuj^  CropSt^While  it 
18  pretty  generally  understood  that  water  is  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  that  vegetation  thrives  with  moisture 
and  languishes  in  drought,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally 
understood  why  this  is  the  case.  Bnefiy,  the  reasons  are 
the  following:  Plants  require  a  certain,  and  often  a  very 
considerable,  proportion  of  water  as  one  of  their  constituent 
parts.    This  water  they  absorb  from  the  soil  by  means  of 
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The  soil  must  contain  a  certain  percentage  of 

perhaps    from  5  to   10  per   cent^^before  it  can 

'  to  the  plant.     On  the  other  hand,  the  plant  is 

Ifiving   off   moisture    by    evaporation    from    the 

es,  £> —  when  the  amount  thus  lost  exceeds  the  amount 

i         up  hv  the  roots,  the  plant  droops  and  dies.     Besides, 

nt  3t  assimilate  their  food  in  the  solid  state,  bat 

ly  m  a.  iiuid  condition.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 

lostances  they  take  from  the  soil  should  be  in  solution,  and 

-^lat  the  soil  shouP  — *""-  — -^ifjh  water  to  dissolve  those 

ibstances, 

3-  Natural  Irrigation. — In  those  regions  of  the  United 
States  that  enjoy  a  normal  rainfall,  comprising,  as  a  rough 
approximation,  all  the  territory  lying  east  of  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian,  the  natural  precipitation  is  depended  on 
exclusively  to  supply  the  necessary  solvent  for  plant  food. 
That  this  precipitation  may  satisfactorily  accomplish  the 
result^  two  conditions  are  evidently  necessary:  first,  the  annual 
amount  must  be  sufficient,  and  second,  it  must  be  distributed 
at  proper  seasons,  so  as  to  be  timely  as  regards  the  needs  of 
vegetation. 

In  the  regions  enjoying  an  average  yearly  rainfall  of 
30  inches  or  more — which  would  be  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  plant  growth  if  falling  opportunely — there  may  still 
be  serious  damage  done  by  drought,  even  to  the  extent  of 
losing  certain  crops,  from  the  fact  that  rain  is  lacking  just  at 
the  right  time.  Even  in  the  most  favored  localities,  the 
element  of  uncertainty  introduces  a  most  dangerous  factor 
in  all  agricultural  pursuits.  On  the  other  hand,  serious  loss 
is  often  sustained  by  excess  of  rain  when  not  wanted. 

4.  Artificial  Irrigation. — Theamount  of  water  actually 
needed  for  the  growth  of  crops  is  relatively  very  small.  As 
a  rough  general  average,  it  may  be  stated  that  between 
12  and  20  inches  per  year,  spread  at  proper  seasons  over  the 
duly  prepared  surface  of  the  area  under  cultivation,  is  suffi- 
cient. In  order  that  these  conditions  may  obtain,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  under  control  and  in  store  a  volume  of 
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water  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  cultivated  surface  to  the 
depth  of  from  1  foot  to  2  feet,  allowing  for  loss  by  evaporation 
and  other  causes,  and  to  have  also  facilities  for  spreading 
this  water  over  the  given  area  as  wanted*  It  is  clear  that 
this  makes  It  necessary  to  provide  for  a  considerable  excess 
over  the  amount  absolutely  needed  for  irrigation,  in  order  to 
provide  for  losses.  But  given  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  adequate  means  of  controlling-  its  use,  artificial  irrigation 
is  superior  to  natural,  in  that  it  gives  the  proper  quantity  of 
water  to  the  plant,  at  the  proper  season.  Indeed,  the  claim 
seems  justified  that,  instead  of  artificial  irrigation  being  a 
substitute  for  rain^  rain  is  an  imperfect  substitute  for  arti- 
ficial irrigation. 


5,     Cotnnierctal    Value    of    Irrlgatlnir    System* — A 

study  of  the  cost  and  possible  returns  of  irrigation  work  is 
instructive  and  essential^  in  order  that  the  financial  possibil- 
ities of  any  projected  irrigation  system  may  be  determined- 
In  the  last  censuses  of  the  United  States*  statistical  tables 
have  been  compiled  that  furnish  an  excellent  basis  for 
estimating  the  value  of  irrigation  systems*  The  results 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  region  of  the  country  con- 
sidered, the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of  crop  that 
may  be  grown.  Returns  from  irrigation  in  Southern 
California  and  in  Arizona,  where  valuable  crops  of  grapes, 
oranges,  and  other  citrous  fruits  mature  luxuriantly ,  and 
where  four  or  five  crops  of  hay  may  be  cut  in  a  season,  are 
far  greater  than  in  Montana  and  in  Wyoming^  where  only 
hardy  grains  and  hay  can  be  grown,  and  only  one  crop  of 
the  latter  is  obtained  in  one  season. 

The  average  cost  of  construction  of  irrigation  works 
in  1902  was  $9.84  per  acre  irrigated.  The  value  of  crops 
grown  and  marketed  averaged,  for  each  acre-foot  of  water 
nsed,  in  Montana,  $18.42;  in  Utah,  $6,34;  in  Arizona,  from 
$10  to  $30j  in  Northern  California,  from  $10  to  $20;  and  in 
Southern  California,  from  $50  to  $240.  The  average  size  of 
an  irrigated  farm  in  1902  w*as  71  acres.  As  to  the  extent  of 
irrigation,  there  were  9,487,000  acres  irrigated  in  the  West 
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ly^  le  total  cost  of  construction  beiDgr  $93,320,000, 

s  water  was  distributed  through  33,415  systems,  which 

'led  about  59,300  miles  of  main  canals. 

e  average  first  cost  of  water  per  acre,  as  shown  by  the 

censusi  was  $7*80,     The  average  value  of  the  products  from 

this  land  per  acre  was  $14.87.     The  average  annua]  rental 

paid  for  the  water  per  acre  was  $.38,     The  average  value  of 

irrigated  land  per  acre  was  $42,53.     Before  irrigation  was 

introduced,  the  average  value  of  the   same  land  was  from 

$2.50  to  $5  per  acre.    This  shows  the  value  added  to  land  by 

the  mere  addition  of  water* 

6-  Irrigation  Only  One  Factor  In  Cultivation* 
Mere  irrigation  must  not  be  exclusively  depended  on  to 
render  arid  soil  productive,  although  in  any  case  it  majr 
cause  a  temporary  fertility  at  the  start.  Applied  alone,  and 
injudiciously,  it  may  even  decrease  the  fertility.  It  is  only 
one  of  several  factors  in  the  reclaiming  of  otherwise  uncul* 
livable  soil.  Ft  must  be  combined  with  a  proper  selection 
of  crops  suited  to  the  particular  soil;  with  proper  under- 
drainage,  natural  or  artificial;  with  cuUivation  and  mellowing 
of  the  soil;  with  mulching;  and  in  many  cases  with  fertilizing. 
In  a  word,  every  other  resource  of  the  agriculturist  should 
be  brought  into  action,  just  as  would  be  done  in  ordinary 
farming  when  no  artificial  irrigation  is  practiced.  A  neglect 
of  those  precautions  has,  no  doubt,  often  led  to  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  of  faith  in  irrigation. 
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WATER   FOR  IRRIGATION 


QUANTITY  ANI>  QUAX-ITY 

T.     Units    of   Volume    Used    In    Meai^urtii^f    Water, 

For  irrigation  purposes,  the  volume  of  water  may  be  raeas* 
ured  in  cubic  feet.  There  is,  however,  another  nnit  that  is 
very  commonly  employed,  and  is  very  convenient;  it  is  called 
the  aere^foot,  and  is  the  amount  of  water  that  will  cover  to 
a  depth  of  1  foot  a  flat  surface  having  an  area  of  1  acre.  As 
an  acre  contains  43,-360  square  feeti  an  acre- foot  is  equiva- 
lent to  43,560  cubic  feet.  A  unit  often  used  in  the  Western 
American  states  is  the  miner's  inch  (see  Hydraulfts) . 

8»  Bnty  of  Water. — The  duty  of  a  water  used  for 
irrigating  a  given  area  is  the  relation  between  the  quantity 
of  water  used  and  the  area  irrigated.  If  water  is  measured 
in  acre-feet  ♦  and  area  is  measured  in  acres,  the  duty  is 
expressed  in  acres  per  acre-foot,  and  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  area  irrigated,  in  acres,  by  the  number  of  acre-feet  used. 
Thus,  if  4  qcre-feet  can  irrigate  1-75  acres,  the  duty  is 
1.75  -^  4  =  .4375  acre  per  acre-foot.  Occasionally,  the  duty 
is  expressed  as  so  many  acre* feet  of  water  required  per  acre 
of  irrigated  area,  but  this  is  really  the  reciprocal  of  the  duty, 
not  the  duty  itself* 

1).  Sometimes,  the  duty  of  water  is  stated  as  so  many 
acres  to  the  cubic  foot  per  second.  In  this  method  of  meas- 
urement^  the  water  used  during  the  irrigation  period  is 
assumed  to  be  flowing  at  a  uniform  rate;  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  per  second  is  therefore  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  cubic  feet  used  during  the  irrigation  period  by 
the  number  of  seconds  in  that  period.  If  the  number  of 
acres  irrigated  is  divided  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  used  per  second,  the  result  will  give  the  duty  expressed 
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in  acres  per  foot  per  second.  This  method  of  expressing 
duty,  although  common,  is  in  many  respects  un satisfactory , 
and  is  disapproved  by  the  best  authorities  on  irrigation. 

10-  Duty  per  Acre-Foot, — **Assuming  an  average 
depth  of  4  inches  of  water  as  sufficient  to  thoroughly  soak 
the  soil,  this  is  equivalent  to  i  acre-foot  per  acre-  An  aver* 
age  crop  requires  from  tw^o  to  four  waterings  per  season. 
Assuming  three  as  the  mean,  then,  at  the  above  rate,  1  acre- 
foot  will  be  required  per  season  to  irrigate  1  acre.  Practice, 
however,  clearly  indicates  that  this  theoretic  amount  is  too 
low.  Experiments  conducted  in  Wyoming  indicate  that 
12  inches  in  depth  for  potatoes  to  24  inches  in  depth  for  oata 
is  sufficient  to  mature  crops.  In  Idaho,  the  depth  of  water 
generally  used  is  about  24  inches;  while  in  Montana,  from  Ih 
to  18  inches  is  believed  to  be  sufficient.  These  indicate  vol- 
umes ranging  from  ll  acre-feet  in  Montana  to  2  acre- feet  in 
Wyoming  and  Idaho.  Measurements  on  several  canals  in 
Colorado  show  that  from  18  to  24  inches  in  depth  of  water 
is  required,  or  from  li  to  2  acre-feet  per  acre.  Experi- 
ments conducted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fortier  in  Utah  indicate 
that  a  depth  of  24  inches  is  required  for  tomatoes,  while 
potatoes  yield  abundantly  with  a  depth  of  17  inches,  onions 
with  a  depth  of  36  inches,  strawberries  with  27  inches,  and 
orchards  with  12  inches.  In  India,  the  average  duty  of 
water,  figured  from  the  volume  entering  the  distributary 
head,  has  been  found  to  vary  from  i  to  J^  acre  per  acre-foot. 

"In  estimating  the  duty  of  water  stored  in  a  reservoir, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  losses  due  to  evaporation 
and  absorption  in  conducting  the  water  to  the  fields.  As 
this  averages  25  to  50  per  cent.,  it  follows  that,  where  a  duty 
of  1  acre  per  acre-foot  is  possible,  1}  to  la  acre-feet  per  acre 
must  be  stored  in  the  reservoir;  and  where  i  acre  per  acre- 
foot  is  the  duty,  2h  to  3  acre-feet  per  acre  must  be  stored.*' 
—  Wilson, 

11.  In  order  that  all  consumers  may  not  demand  at  the 
same  time  the  use  of  the  water  flowing  in  the  canals,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  apportion  the  service  periods  for  each 
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irrigator  through  the  24  hours  of  each  day  and  throug^h  the 
season  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  a  system  of  rota- 
tion employed  in  opening  the  heads  of  the  ditches  of  the 
various  users.  The  best  method  of  arranging  the  rotation 
is  to  divide  the  main  canals  into  a  number  of  sections  and 
the  various  distributaries  (distributing  canals)  into  sections^ 
and  to  allow  the  water  to  only  some  of  the  sections  at  a  time. 

12.  Irrlicatln^  Periods  and  Quantity  of  Water 
Requlred,^The  length  of  time  during  which  water  is 
applied  to  land  in  the  course  of  a  season  is  called  the  irrl- 
iratlniT  period.  Each  such  period  is  subdivided  into 
several  servLce  periods. 

"In  Colorado,  alfalfa  and  clover  are  irrigated  twice  in  a 
season,  once  in  May  and  once  in  June,  to  a  depth  of  6  inches 
for  each  period;  wheat  and  oats  are  irrigated  twice,  once  in 
June  and  once  in  July,  to  a  depth  of  9  and  6  inches,  respect- 
ively. Meadow  or  native  hay  requires  considerably  more 
water;  there  are  usually  two  service  periods,  each  of  which 
lasts  several  days,  the  water  being  allowed  to  run  in  a  small 
quantity  during  that  time.  The  first  is  usually  in  May,  and 
is  about  2  inches  in  depth  for  a  week;  the  second  in  July  or 
August,  of  about  the  same  amount.  Since  the  application 
of  water  is  generally  followed  by  a  temporary  checking  of 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  method  preferred  in  the  and 
region  seems  to  be  to  give  thorough  rather  than  many  irri- 
gations; in  other  words,  to  have  two  ample  rather  than  four 
to  six  small  services.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  two 
or  three  service  periods,  varying  in  depth  from  S  to  6  inches, 
are  employed  in  Colorado,  and  that  the  irrigation  period 
extends  from  May  to  September— 123  days.  In  Utah,  the 
practice  seems  to  be  to  employ  a  much  larger  number  of 
service  periods — from  three  to  ^ve  on  grain  crops,  of  2  to 
3  inches  in  depth  each — the  water  running  12  to  15  hours 
per  service  period,  and  the  irrigation  period  extending  from 
June  to  August,  inclusive.  On  vegetables,  as  many  as  six 
or  ten  service  periods  are  employed,  each  lasting  from  3  to 
G  hours,  during  June  to  August,  inclusive.     The  irrigating 


le  majority  of  Western  states  averages  from 
lo  vu  August  15,  or  about  120  days^  while  the  service 
]  loa  varies  from  3  to  15  hours  in  length,  according  to  soil 
iEu^a  crop,  and  there  are  from  two  to  eight  such  service 
periods  in  an  irrigating  period.  In  India,  there  are  from 
three  to  five  service  periods,  making  up  an  irrigating  period 
o£  from  100  to  130  days*  duT^iion r—lVihm. 

13p  Quality  of  Water. — Evidently  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  so  close  a  scrutiny  of  the  quality  of  the  water  used  for 
irrigation  as  for  a  domes  u  ly.  Indeed,  some  waters 
totally  unfit  for  domestic  use  fiuin  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  organic  matter  are  thereby  rendered  pecu!iariy 
favorable  for  irrigation,  owing  to  the  fertilising  properties 
of  the  substances  held  in  suspension.  But,  although  this 
suspended  material  is  frequently  beneficial  to  the  land,  it 
becomes  sometimes  very  troublesome,  by  obstructing  chan- 
nels and  waterways,  and  filling  up  reservoirs,  particulariy 
when  the  entrained  silt  is  composed  of  mineral  substances* 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  value  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion is  its  temperature.  The  warmth  imparted  by  water  of 
a  relatively  high  temperature  is  of  itself  frequently  sufficient 
to  greatly  stimulate  plant  growth. 

14.  Drainage  Connected  With  Irrl^ratlon. — In  order 
that  the  territory  operated  on  may  derive  the  full  benefit  of 
irrigation,  it  is  necessary  that  facilities  be  afforded  for  the 
removal  of  the  surplus  water  after  the  soil  has  been  thor- 
oughly saturated.  No  benefit  is  derived  if  the  soil  is  allowed 
to  become  water-logged.  It  is  necessary  that  the  water 
applied  should  slowly  pass  through  the  ground,  and  not 
remain  on  it  until  removed  by  evaporation. 

Drainage,  like  irrigation,  may  be  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. Frequently,  the  character  of  the  soil  is  such  that  the 
drainage  takes  care  of  itself;  this  occurs  when  the  ground 
is  underlaid  by  a  porous  substratum;  but  at  other  times 
artificial  drainage  should  be  resorted  to. 

15.  Draina^JTo    Necessary    to   Prevent    Alkalinity. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Western  American  states  the  presence 
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ol  ''alkali'*  is  a  serious  impediment  to  the  growth  of  crops. 
The  presence  of  alkali  is  manifested  by  a  white  efflorescence 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  consisting  chiefly  of  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt),  sodium  carbonate  (sal  soda),  and 
sulphate  of  sodium  (Glauber's  salt).  The  effect  of  these 
salts  on  vegetation  is  most  pernicious,  particularly  the  sodium 
carbonate,  known  as  **black  alkali/'  The  deposit  of  alkali 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  due  to  the  evaporation  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  water  containing  these  salts  in  solution. 
The  best  preventive  of  the  formation  of  alkali  is  found  in 
underdraining  the  soil.  In  regions  where  alkali  prevails, 
soils  not  naturally  underdrained  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided,  and  only  those  that  have  natural  advantages  in  this 
respect  should  be  selected  for  irrigation.  If  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  avoided  in  this  way,  it  must  be  combated  by 
artificial  drainage. 


16^  other  Remedies  for  Alkali. — Although  under- 
draining  is  the  most  radical  and  effective  means  of  combat- 
ing alkalis  there  are  other  remedies  that  may  be  employed, 
either  alone  or  in  connection  with  drainage*  Mulching  the 
soil,  or  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  any  kind  suitable  to 
shelter  it  and  impede  evaporation,  is  sometimes  a  valuable 
aid*  The  evil  effects  of  black  alkali  are  greatly  diminished 
by  the  use  of  gypsum  as  a  top  dressing,  but  it  appears  to  be 
thoroughly  effective  only  when  the  soil  is  also  undefdrained* 
Sometimes,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  irrigating  water, 
the  deposit  may  be  washed  off  the  surface  by  flooding  it> 
and  rapidly  drawing  off  the  water  before  it  can  soak  into  the 
ground. 

Some  crops  are  less  injured  than  others  by  alkali-  Alfalfa, 
or  lucerne,  seems  to  be  the  least  afiFected  by  it,  and  can  be 
grown  to  advantage  when  other  crops  would  faiU 

It  general  it  may  be  said  that,  in  order  to  cultivate  suc- 
cessfully ground  afflicted  with  alkali,  recourse  should  be  had 
to  underdraining,  the  use  of  a  minimum  amount  of  water  in 
irrigating,  cultivation,  and  mulching,  and  the  application  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum. 


.  and    SeclltnentatioD, — The    rivers    of    arid 

^tons  carry  in  suspension,  especially  during  flood  times, 
t   volumes   of   silt.     This  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 

i«ion  of  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  stream.  As  this  enters 
canals,  the  velocities  of  which  are  slower  than  those  af  the 
nvers,  much  of  the  suspended  matter  is  deposited  near 
the  heads.  The  same  is  true  when  the  matter  enters  the 
upper  ends  of  storage  reservoirs.  The  result  is  to  diminish 
the  volume  of  the  reservoir,  or  the  dischargfing  capacity  of 
the  canal,  as  the  case  may  be*  These  facts  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  therefore,  in  designing  canals,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  given  such  grades  that  they  will  retain  the 
finer  silt  in  suspension  until  it  reaches  the  land  ,  where  it  is 
valuable  because  of  its  fertilizing  properties.  Also,  canals 
should  be  so  designed  that  as  large  a  portion  of  the  silt  as 
possible  shall  be  deposited  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
head,  where  provision  may  be  made  for  removing  it  by 
dredging  or  by  scouring. 

Some  of  the  Western  streams  carry  vast  amounts  of  sedi- 
ment in  suspension.  On  the  Rio  Grande  it  has  been  found 
to  be  as  high  as  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of 
the  volume  of  the  flow.  On  the  American  River  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  depth  of  nearly  10  feet  of  wet  silt  was  deposited  in 
the  reservoir  in  1  year.  In  12  years,  900  acre-feet  of  sedi- 
ment was  deposited  in  the  Sweetwater  Reservoir,  California. 
On  the  Gila  River,  Arizona,  sediment  carried  in  suspension 
averaged  about  10  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  solids 
2  per  cent. 

Silt-laden  water  has  a  very  high  fertilizing  value.  In  the 
Moselle  valley  of  France,  barren  land  that  was  absolutely 
worthless  without  fertilization  produced  two  excellent  crops 
after  irrigation  with  water  heavily  laden  with  alluvial  matter. 
The  turbid  waters  of  the  River  Durance  in  France  bring 
prices  many  times  greater  than  that  paid  for  the  clear,  cold 
water  of  some  neighboring  rivers. 
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SOURCES  OF  StJPPLT 

18,  There  are  two  sources  of  supply  that  are  commonly 
looked  for  in  studying  an  irrigation  project;  namely,  surface 
and  ground  waters.  Generally  speaking,  all  that  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  in  Wa/^r  Supply  applies  to  irrigation. 
There  are  some  points  of  difference,  however,  that  must 
be  noted.  In  the  first  place^  as  has  already  been  mentioned  p 
the  question  of  hygienic  quality  is  virtually  eliminated  from 
the  problem.  The  chemical  character  of  the  water  has,  it 
is  true,  some  bearing  on  its  fitness  for  irrigating  purposes, 
as  being  favorable  or  the  reverse  to  the  formation  of  alkali^ 
but,  broadly  speaking,  neither  biological  nor  chemical  exam- 
ination plays  any  prominent  part  in  this  branch  of  hydraulic 
engineering.  In  the  second  place,  since  irrigation  is  mostly 
practiced  in  districts  where  the  rainfall  Is  abnormally  small, 
general  rules  are  less  applicable,  as  regards  the  supply 
derivable  per  square  mile  of  drainage  area,  than  for  dis- 
tricts of  average  rainfall  and  evaporation.  More  attention 
must  be  paid  and  more  weight  given  to  gauging,  measuring, 
and  observing,  at  least  until  a  good  general  knowledge  has 
been  obtained  of  average  conditions  in  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  districts  that  form  the  principal  field  of  irrigating  opera- 
tions r  and  more  pains  must  be  taken  to  secure  accurate 
results,  on  account  of  the  small  quantities  dealt  with.  Each 
case  will  be  more  or  less  a  special  one,  requiring  special 
study. 


SUHFACB    VFATER 

19,  Preliminary  Ohservatlons.^ — The  first  question 
to  be  decided  will  be  the  amount  of  water  required-  In  this 
estimate*  it  will  be  well  to  make  very  liberal  allowances  for 
losses  by  waste,  by  evaporation,  and  in  transmission.  Sup- 
pose that  in  a  given  project  it  is  thought  that  a  yearly 
quantity  of  water,  suflftcient  to  cover  the  whole  area  to  be 
irrigated  to  a  depth  of  24  inches,  is  necessary  to  include  all 
items  of  use  and  loss*  Then,  if  the  given  area  contains 
10   square   miles,    or   278,784,000   square   feet,   the   yearly 
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amount  of  water  required,  in  cubic  feet,  is  this  area  multiplied 
by  2,  or  557,568,000  cubic  feet.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to 
secure  this  amount  of  water  by  the  aid  of  a  storage  reser- 
voir, formed  by  building  a  dam  across  a  certain  stream,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  if  the  drainage  area  situated  above 
the  proposed  dam,  combined  with  the  minimum  available 
rainfall,  is  sufficient  to  afford  the  required  quantity*  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that,  in  the  study  of  the  quantities  neces- 
sary for  irrigation,  the  eng-ineer  is  not  bound  so  rigidly  as 
In  cases  of  water  supply  for  communities.  In  the  latter  case, 
any  failure  in  the  daily  quantity  of  water  furnished  leads  to 
dangerous,  or,  at  least,  very  inconvenient,  results.  Obvi- 
ously, the  failure  to  supply  the  full  quantity  that  would  be 
required  for  irrigation  cannot  be  followed  by  so  serious 
consequences  as  will  a  water  famine  in  a  populous  city. 

It  has  been  explained  in  IVa/er  Suppiy  that  the  available 
yield  of  any  particular  watershed  or  drainage  area  is  not 
given  by  its  area  multiplied  by  the  depth  of  yearly  precipi- 
tation* A  large  percentage  of  this  amount  is  lost  by 
evaporation,  by  absorption,  and  from  other  causes.  The 
remainder,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  stream  to  which  the 
drainage  area  is  tributary,  and  which  is  known  as  the  run- 
off, is  all  that  is  available  for  storage. 

20,  study  of  Watershed. — The  first  thing  that  must 
be  done  in  the  study  of  an  irrigation  project  derived  from 
surface  water  is  to  collect  data.  These  will  consist  of  a 
survey  of  the  watershed,  gauging  the  flow  of  the  stream,  and 
measuring  the  precipitation  or  rainfall.  The  survey  will  be 
conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  the  survey  for  any  water 
supply.  As  from  its  nature  it  must  be  an  approximate  one, 
no  time  should  be  wasted  in  unnecessary  refinement  of  instru- 
mental work.  A  plain  chain-and-compass  survey  is  all  that 
is  needed. 

The  traverse  survey  should  follow  the  crest  of  the  drainage 
basin  tributary  to  the  reservoir  site,  in  order  that  it  may 
develop  as  nearly  as  possible  the  area  of  the  catchment  basin. 
Such  a  survey  is  unnecessary  if  the  topographic  maps  of  the 
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United  States  Geological  Survey  cover  the  area  under  con- 
sideration, in  which  case  the  area  can  be  measured  from 
those  maps  with  all  necessary  accuracy.  In  like  manner, 
the  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  should  be 
consulted  for  rainfall  data,  thias  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
making:  measurements.  Finally,  valuable  data  for  determin- 
ing the  discharge  of  the  water  can  be  obtained  from  the 
records  of  the  hydrographers  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  which  may  show  that  the  stream  itself  or 
some  of  its  neighboring  tributaries  draining  like  areas  have 
been  gauged. 


: 


21.  Rainfall,— The  subject  of  rainfall  is  fully  treated  in 
Waier  Supply,  Part  1,  where  methods  are  given  for  gauging 
rain  precipitation.  Here,  only  that  part  of  the  subject  that 
bears  directly  on  irrigation  will  be  considered. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  is  an  extremely  variable  quantity: 
it  varies  not  only  with  the  locality,  but  also  with  the  seasons, 
and  often  it  is  greatly  different  in  two  regions  that  are  not 
far  from  each  other*  In  the  Western  American  states,  it  is 
much  less  in  the  fiat  and  arid  plains  than  on  the  high  and  well- 
wooded  mountains  that  may  separate  them.  In  and  near 
Sacramento,  California,  it  is  15  inches  per  year,  while  at  a 
short  distance  east,  on  the  crest  of  the  Sierras,  it  averages 
50  to  60  inches.  Still  a  little  farther  east,  but  at  considerable 
altitude,  in  Nevada,  the  precipitation  is  as  low  as  5  to  10  inches. 
Near  Yuma,  Arizona,  the  precipitation  during  the  growing 
season  is  only  about  1  inch  per  year,  yet  not  far  off,  near 
Prescott,  it  is  8  inches.  The  precipitation  has  been  found 
to  increase  with  altitude  in  the  Sierras  of  California  at  the 
rate  of  about  6  inches  per  thousand  feet  increase  in  alti- 
tude. In  the  upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  valleys  in 
Montana,  the  average  annual  precipitation  is  from  12  to 
20  inches.  Yet,  of  this  amount,  only  about  5  inches  falls 
during  the  growing  season.  In  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 
valleys  of  Colorado,  as  much  as  8  inches  falls  during 
the  irrigation  season  out  of  an  annual  precipitation  of 
15  inches. 
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32,  The  average  annual  precipitation  is  but  an  imperfect 
guide  in  determining  the  amount  of  water  available  for 
irrigation^  if  the  water  is  to  be  used  as  fast,  or  nearly  as 
fast,  as  obtained.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  important 
factor  is  not  the  average  precipitation,  but  the  precipitation 
during  the  season  of  crop  growth.  The  average  annual 
amount  over  the  northern  Pacific  coast  would  produce  good 
crops,  if  it  fell  during  the  irrigating  season,  but  the  distri- 
bution of  the  precipitation  is  such  as  to  materially  affect  itB 
value  for  this  purpose. 

In  connection  with  the  water  available  for  storage,  how* 
ever,  the  average  yearly  precipitation  is  of  importance. 
Knowing  the  average  amount  of  precipitation  over  the  area 
of  a  basin  tributary  to  a  storage  reservoir,  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  with  some  degree  of  approximation  the  total 
volume  of  water  available, 

23,  Exceptional  conditions,  such  as  heavy  showers  smi 
snow  melting,  must  be  very  carefully  considered.  Sudden 
melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  after  warm  rains  may 
produce  disastrous  floods.  For  example,  the  average  rain- 
fall near  Yuma,  Arizona,  is  but  3  inches;  yet,  single  rainfalls 
of  such  violence  as  to  amount  to  2i  inches  in  24  hours  have 
been  recorded.  In  San  Diego,  California,  where  the  average 
rainfall  is  12  inches,  a  storm  amounting  to  13  inches  in 
23  hours  and  aggregating  23^  inches  in  54  hours  has  been 
recorded.  Such  storms  may  fill  reservoirs  to  overflowing, 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  dams,  and  ruin  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem. Salt  River,  Arizona,  has  an  average  annual  discharge 
of  about  1,000  feet  per  second.  Its  average  flood  discharge 
is  about  10,000  feet  per  second;  yet,  one  storm  is  on  record 
that  caused  a  discharge  of  300,000  feet  per  second,  and  of  suf- 
ficient violence  to  wash  away  bridges  and  the  heads  of  canals. 

Another  important  condition  is  the  suddenness  of  great 
rainfalls.  Storms  have  been  recorded  with  precipitation 
as  high  as  5  inches  in  1  hour.  In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a 
storm  is  on  record  lasting  for  2  hours  with  a  rate  exceeding 
6  inches  per  hour.     The  destructive  effects  of  such  storms 
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cannot  be  overestimated^  and  must  be   considered    in    the 
construction  of  water-supply  systems. 

24.  Ruu-Orf.^ — While  the  average  and  the  periodical 
amount  of  precipitation  are  important  factors  in  the  design- 
ing of  an  irrigation  system,  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  water  supply  available  from  any  watershed 
is  the  run-off.  As  stated  in  Wakr  Supply,  the  run-orr  is  the 
quantity  of  water  that  flows  oft  in  a  given  time  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  land.  It  is  determined  by  gauging  the  flow  in 
streams,  and  includes  not  only  the  water  that  flows  from  the 
surface  after  rainfall,  but  also  that  derived  from  springs^  etc. 

The  amounts  of  run-ofiE  on  various  catchment  basins 
(w^atersheds)  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States  have 
been  determined  and  published  by  the  hydrographers  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  whose  publications  on  the 
subject  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  and 
should,  whenever  possible,  be  consulted  for  the  determination 
of  the  run-off  of  any  watershed  that  it  is  proposed  to  use  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

The  run-ofl  has  been  found  to  vary  between  .26  foot  per 
second  per  square  mile  per  year  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Gila  River,  Arizona,  to  .06  foot  per  second  per  square  mile 
per  year  in  the  flat  lands  near  its  mouth.  It  ranges  all  the 
way  up  to  2,18  feet  per  second  on  the  steeper  slopes  of  the 
streams  of  the  Sierras  of  California* 

25*  Gaii^l n|^  the  Flow  of  Streanis. — Streams  are 
generally  gauged  by  the  erection  of  a  dam,  in  which  an 
overflow  weir  is  placed,  as  described  in  Hydraniks.  In 
some  cases,  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  weir  is  some- 
what difficult,  because  the  dam  must  be  made  water-tight^  so 
that  the  entire  flow  of  the  stream  will  pass  over  the  weir. 

When  great  accuracy  in  the  quantity  of  discharge  is  not 
required,  or  where  the  conditions  under  which  the  observa- 
tions are  made — such  as  possible  leakage  around  the  dam, 
inaccuracies  of  measurement,  or  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
velocity  of  approach^ — make  the  result  doubtful,  the  following 
formula,  in  which  a  mean  value  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge 
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has  been  used,  is  simpler  than  the  more  acctirate  formulas 
l^ven  in  HydrauHcs: 

Daily  observations  should  be  recorded  for  at  least  a  year, 
in  order  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the 
normal  flow  of  the  stream.  The  time  required  to  get  an 
intelligent  idea  of  the  run-off  and  general  character  of  a 
given  watershed,  by  the  above  observations  and  those  of  the 
rainfall,  constitute  an  embarrassing  delay  in  districts  where 
such  observations  have  not  already  been  carried  on  for  a 
considerable  period  before  it  is  desired  to  begin  work* 
Unfortunately,  it  is  very  seldom  that  systematic  records  are 
kept  in  advance  of  the  requirements. 

26,  Gaustnir    the    Flow    Wltb    Current    Meter,— 

Although  the  method  of  weir  measurements  is  the  best 
adapted  to  continuous  observations,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  its  use  is  impracticable,  or  at  least  too  difficult  and 
expensive,  and  in  such  cases  one  of  the  other  methods 
described  in  Hydrauiks  must  be  used.  Of  these  methodSt 
the  one  by  the  current  meter  is  one  of  the  best.  With  the 
improvements  recently  introduced  by  the  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, this  instrument  gives  results  almost  as  accurate  as 
those  obtained  by  weir  measurements. 

In  order  that  current-meter  measurements  may  be  made 
with  accuracy,  a  straight  and  smooth  bedded  stretch  of  the 
stream  must  be  selected,  one  in  which  there  is  little  change 
in  the  slope  or  form  of  the  bed  for  a  distance  of  at  least 
100  feet  above  and  below  the  gauging  station.  The  cross- 
section  of  the  stream  must  be  carefully  measured,  the  depth 
being  taken  at  least  every  10  feet.  Daily  observations  should 
be  made  for  a  long  period — a  year  or  longer,  if  possible — so 
as  to  obtain  good  average  values.  The  meter  should  be  read 
at  several  depths  for  each  of  the  different  stages  of  the  stream. 

27.  Measurement    of    Kvaporatlon. — In    the    dry 

regions,  where  irrigation  is  mostly  practiced,  loss  by  evapo- 
ration is  often  a  serious  matter,  especially  for  calculating 
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the  proper  capacity  o!  storage  reservoirs.  In  sections  enjoy- 
ing an  abundant  rainfall,  this  item  o£  loss  is  rarely  given 
much  attention,  since  it  is  admitted  that  the  rainfall  on  the 
surface  of  a  reservoir  will  compensate  for  ihe  loss  by  evap- 
oration. Against  this  view,  however^  must  be  set  ofE  the 
fact  that  during  the  rainy  season  the  reservoir  is  likely  to  be 
overflowing,  when  the  benefit  of  any  compensating  preclpita- 
tion  is  consequently  lost. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  in  advance  the  probable 
loss  by  evaporation  in  a  storage  reservoir,  because  any 
experiments  carried  on  in  the  stream  that  it  is  proposed  to 
dam  will  be  conducted  under 
conditions  different  from  those 
that  will  obtain  in  the  reser- 
voir itself*  Evaporation  is 
greatest  in  warm  weather  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  high 
winds.  It  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  body  of  water 
from  which  it  proceeds,  as  it 
is  less  in  a  deep  reservoir  than 
in  a  shallow  one,  and  less  in 
still  than  in  running  water- 
In  the  semiarid  regions,  evap- 
oration will  probably  average  from  3  to  5  feet  in  depth  from 
the  surface  of  a  reservoir  during  the  yean 

To  measure  the  evaporation  from  a  given  body  of  water, 
a  simple  apparatus  is  used  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey-  It  consists  of  a  pan  of  galvanized  iron,  S6  inches 
square  and  10  inches  deep,  floated  in  the  body  of  water  of 
which  the  evaporation  is  to  be  measured,  and  filled  with 
water  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top,  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  water  from  washing  in  or  out  of  it*  A  scale, 
Fig,  1,  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  pan,  so  that  small  vertical 
distances  may  be  rendered  appreciable  by  exaggeration. 
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28<     Evaporation  in  any  locality  may  be  determined  as 
above  described*    The  records  of  measurement  of  evaporation 
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by  the  hydrographers  of  the  United  States  Geolo£:ical  Sur- 
vey  and  others  should  be  consulted  when  possible,  as  they 
may  furnish  more  valuable  data  than  could  be  obtained  by 
measurements  extending  over  a  limited  period  of  time.  In 
the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States*  the  monthly  evaoo* 
ration  has  been  measured  in  many  places,  and  is  found  to 
have  a  wide  range.  At  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  it  amounts  to 
40  inches  per  year  and  ran^res  from  1  inch  in  January 
to  7  inches  in  August*  Near  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  annual 
evaporation  is  92  inches,  ranging  from  2i  inches  in  January 
to  1  foot  in  July.  There  is  a  perceptible  though  small 
amount  of  evaporation,  about  6  inches,  from  snow  and  ice. 
In  the  arid  regions,  water  is  used  for  irrigation  between  the 
months  of  May  and  August,  during  which  time  evaporation 
is  greatest,  and  as  the  precipitation  is  slight  the  losses 
sustained  in  this  way  are  not  compensated  for  by  any  corre' 
spooding  rainfalL 

29.  Absoi*|>tton. — The  losses  due  to  abBorptlon — that 
is,  to  seepage  and  percolation  from  canals  or  reservoirs— are 
very  considerable  in  amount,  and  must  be  added  to  those 
resulting  from  evaporation.  In  some  localities,  the  losses 
by  percolation  have  been  found  to  be  25  per  cent,  of  the 
rainfall,  while  the  losses  from  evaporation  were  75  per  cent., 
the  entire  rainfall  being  thus  lost.  In  sand,  the  losses  by 
percolation  are  necessarily  much  greater  than  in  earth  or 
clay.  By  measurement,  the  losses  due  to  absorption  in  a 
canal  have  been  found  to  average  about  1  cubic  foot  per 
second  per  linear  mile.  They  are  greater  in  new  canals  or 
in  sandy  soil  and  less  in  old  canals,  the  beds  of  which  have 
been  made  less  pervious  by  deposition  of  sediment.  In  long 
canals,  the  losses  by  absorption  in  some  years  have  been 
found  to  be  as  high  as  60  or  70  per  cent.  Seepage  into 
canals  and  reservoirs  replaces  to  some  extent  the  loss  from 
evaporation  and  percolation. 
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GBOUNII    WATER 

30*  Sotirees  of  Ground  Water, — Ft  has  already  been 
shown  that  a  portion  of  the  water  that  falls  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain  runs  off  rapidly  into  the 
rivers  and  streams,  and  is  conveyed  by  them  ultimately  to 
the  sea;  while  another  portion  sinks  into  the  ground^  and 
although  this  also  is  constantly  seeking  outlets  and  lower 
levels,  by  virtue  of  its  weight,  yet  it  moves  so  slowly,  owing 
to  the  resistance  to  percolation  offered  by  the  media  through 
which  it  passes,  that  at  any  given  moment  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  stationary* 

During  past  ages,  the  water,  constantly  falling  on  the 
earth's  surface  and  slowly  sinking  through  deeper  and  deeper 
strata,  has  finally  accomplished  such  a  degree  of  saturation 
of  the  earth's  crust  that  in  almost  all  districts  a  permanent 
water-table  has  been  established  at  a  greater  or  less  depth 
below  the  surface,  and  not  varying  very  materially  with  the 
seasons.  Even  very  arid  districts,  almost  or  wholly  deprived 
of  rainfall,  may  yet  possess  a  store  of  underground  water, 
which  has  slowly  reached  them  from  distant  and  more  favored 
regions.  We  may  thus  consider  the  earth  as  forming  a  vast 
storage  reservoir^  in  which  the  rainfall  of  many  ages  has 
been  impounded.  Should  this  supply  be  suddenly  exhausted 
—were  such  a  thing  possible— it  would  doubtless  require 
many  centuries  of  subsequent  rainfall  to  resaturate  the  earth's 
crust  to  the  same  degree  that  obtains  at  present. 

The  way  in  which  this  water  is  utilized  by  the  construction 
of  wells  was  explained  in  IVaUr  Supply,  In  some  cases, 
ground  water  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  tunnels  inter- 
cepting subterranean  streams,  or  by  building  diaphragms  or 
dams  across  such  streams^  so  as  to  force  the  water  to  the 
surface. 

31,  Pump!  lip  From  Wells— Wind  mills.— Water  is 
raised  from  wells  by  pumping,  as  explained  in  Wafer  Supply* 
If  the  water  is  to  be  delivered  above  the  level  of  the  well, 
a  force  main  is  necessary.    When  the  wdter  from  only  a 
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single  well  is  to  be  pumped  and  forced  through  a  main. 
the  problem  oflfers  no  difficulty j  when,  however,  a  '*gaog" 
of  wellii  is  to  be  pumped,  the  problem  is  rendered  more  com- 
plicated. If  the  water  rises  nearly  to  the  surface,  say  within 
20  feet,  and  is  not  subject  to  fluctuations  materially  increasinfi 
this  depth,  all  the  wells  may  be  connected  with  one  general 
suction  pipe  operated  by  a  single  pump.  Otherwise,  a  cen- 
tral station  will  be  required,  furnishing  power  for  as  many 
lifting  pumps  as  there  are  wells,  which  will  deliver  their 
water  to  a  common  suction  main. 

32,  The  best  power  to  work  the  pumps  depends  on 
circumstances.  Whenever  a  constant  water-power  can  be 
obtained,  it  will  always  be  preferred,  on  account  of  its  great 
economy.  The  principal  objection  to  water-power  is  its 
liability  to  fluctuations, 

.  Steam  will  be  found »  generally  speaking,  the  most  trust- 
worthy source  of  power,  and  in  some  cases  the  engines  and 
boilers  may  be  advantageously  located  near  the  point  where 
fuel  is  most  cheaply  procurable  and  where  the  power  tnay  be 
transmitted  by  electricity  to  the  pumping  station. 

In  the  Far  West,  where  transportation  rates  are  high  and 
all  kinds  of  fuel  must  be  brought  long  distances,  gasoline  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  economic  fuels,  and  gasoline 
engines  are  in  great  favor  for  pumping. 

More  recently,  electric  power  has  been  found  most  econom- 
ical as  a  pumping  agency,  especially  where  it  may  be  gen- 
erated from  water-powers  located  at  reservoir  sites  or  on 
running  streams. 

33.  Windmills  are  employed  for  works  of  small  mag- 
nitude; they  are  cheap,  and  give  good  results  when  properly 
used.  There  are  many  varieties  of  windmills  on  the  market. 
The  work  that  they  will  perform  depends  on  the  force  and 
steadiness  of  the  wind  and  the  size  of  the  wind  wheel.  In 
order  to  give  security  to  the  water  supply  provided  by  pump- 
ing with  so  erratic  a  motive  power,  sufficient  storage  capacity 
must  be  provided  to  hold  the  water  pumped  during  the  night 
time,   and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  not  be  used  in 
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irriEfation.  The  surplus  water  may  be  stored  in  one  of  the 
wooden  or  metal  water  tanks  supplied  by  windmill  makers, 
or  in  a  reservoir  excavated  in  high  land  and  suitably  lined 
with  wood  or  cetnent,  or  clay  and  gravel. 

The  cost  of  operating  windmills  for  a  26- foot  lift,  including 
interest  charges,  etc,  ranges  from  7  cents  per  hour  for  a 
10-foot  wheel  to  24  cents  for  a  16- foot  w^heel,  and  43  cents 
for  a  25- foot  wheeL  A  windmill  is  about  50  per  cent. 
cheaper  than  a  steam  pump,  but  is  relatively  more  expen- 
sive to  install  because  of  the  necessity  of  providing  storage. 
Windmills  cost  from  $50  to  $400,  according  to  the  size  of 
mill  and  type  of  pump,  The  larger  pumps  will  discharge 
from  250  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  a  5-inch  pump  to  650  cubic 
feet  for  an  8-inch  pump.  A  12-foot  steel  mill  will  furnish 
about  1  horsepower  in  a  20-mile  wind,  and  a  16- foot  mill  will 
furnish  Ij  horsepower  in  a  20-miIe  wind. 
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I         34,     storage     ReservoU's, — ^Having     decided    on    the 
quantity  of  water  required  and  the  stream  to  be  used,  it  is 

next  in   order  to  consider  how  much  of  the  yield  of  the 
stream  must  be  impounded  in  the  storage  reservoir. 

The  general  subject  of  storage  reservoirs  has  been  treated 
in  li'it/fr  Stfppiy.  Owing,  however,  to  the  somewhat  differ- 
ent services  for  which  they  are  intended,  there  will  doubtless 
be  some  difference  between  the  functions  of  a  storage 
reservoir  for  irrigation  purposes  and  one  intended  for  a 
public  water  supply.  The  draft  made  on  the  former  will 
vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  wetness  or  dry- 
ness of  the  seasons,  while  the  annual  supply  that  must  be 
furnished  by  the  latter  will  be  nearly  constant*  Irrigation 
reservoirs  will  also  be  depended  on  to  furnish  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  during  short  periods  of  time*  thus  making  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  equipped  with  appliances  for 


lis  heavy  demand*     With  public  water-supply  res- 

ervoira,  on  the  contraryi  the  demand  varies  but  little  from 
day  to  day;  hence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  them  with 
capacious  outlets,  except  such  as  may  be  required,  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  to  empty  them  quickly. 

35.  Loeattou  of  Storage  Reservoirs. — If,  for  distrib- 
uting purposes,  the  storage  reservoir  is  to  be  connected 
directly  with  the  canal,  flume,  or  pipe  Hne  by  which  the  water 
is  distributed  to  the  territory  to  be  irrigated,  it  should  be 
placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  district  to  be  supplied,  so 
as  to  diminish  the  length  of  the  canaL  This  plan  also 
reduces  considerably  the  losses  due  to  percolation  and 
evaporation.  If  possible,  the  reservoir  should  be  so  near 
the  land  to  be  irrigated  that  the  water  can  be  conducted 
through  the  entire  distance  in  an  artificial  channel,  in  order 
to  reduce  percolation  losses  to  a  minimum*  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  discharge  the  water  into  a  natural  drain- 
age  channel,  and  divert  it  therefrom  lower  down  by  a  weir 
and  canals-  In  such  an  event,  the  loss  by  evaporation  and 
absorption  will  be  much  greater  than  when  the  water  fiows 
in  an  artificial  channel  having  the  most  favorable  cross- 
section.  In  the  plains  of  the  arid  regions,  natural  lake  basins 
can  sometimes  be  utilized  as  storage  reservoirs,  which  may 
then  be  filled  by  a  canal  diverting  water  from  some  near-by 
stream.  Sometimes,  a  trial  line  of  levels  or  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  ground  must  be  made  to  determine  whether  a  proposed 
reservoir  site  is  far  enough  above  the  highest  point  to  be 
irrigated  for  the  water  to  reach  that  point  by  gravity. 

36.  After  the  site  has  been  selected,  it  should  be  very 
carefully  surveyed,  a  map  being  constructed  with  contours 
having  an  interval  of  not  more  than  10  feet,  so  that  the  capacity 
of  the  reservoir  may  be  determined  for  any  given  height.  A 
careful  survey  must  be  made  of  the  site  of  the  dam,  inclu- 
ding borings  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  foundation  and 
whether  or  not  the  surface  is  underlaid  with  porous  strata 
that  will  lead  off  the  stored  water.  From  such  a  survey,  the 
exact  cross-section  of  the  dam,  its  cubic  contents  in  masonry 
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or  earth,  and  consequently  its  cost,  and  other  engineering 

data  may  be  determined. 

37*  Kt'Bervolrs  for  Wells. — It  is  seldom  that  the  daily 
yield  of  a  well  is  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  seasons 
during  which  irrigation  is  practiced.  It  is  generally  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  reservoir  capable  of  containing  a  certain 
reserve  that  may  be  drawn  on  as  wanted.  If  possible,  snch 
a  reservoir  is  formed  by  building  a  dam  across  the  valley  of 
some  stream,  by  which  a  combination  may  be  effected,  the  dam 
catching  whatever  flow  may  come  down  the  stream  in  the 
rainy  season,  as  well  as  the  supply  pumped  up  from  the  well. 
In  the  case  of  springs,  the  reservoir  is  sometimes  formed 
around  the  spring,  which  feeds  it  as  a  fountain  does  its  basin. 


BAMS 

38<  Timber  Dams. — In  works  for  irrigation,  there  will 
be  more  frequent  occasion  to  build  small,  cheap  reservoirs 
than  in  the  case  of  a  public  water  supply,  because  such  works 
are  often  erected  by  individuals  for  private  use  on  their  own 
farms.  Dams  for  reservoirs  of  this  kind  are  usually  con- 
structed without  the  aid  of  a  hydraulic  engineer,  but  there  is 
a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  executing  even  these  small  under- 
takings, and  a  few  words  about  them  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

These  dams  usually  have  a  limiting  height  of  about 
10  feet,  and  impound  not  more  than  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water*  Beyond  these  limits,  the  danger  incurred  by  imper- 
fect work  becomes  so  great  that  nothing  but  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  scientifically  constructed  work,  such  as  has  been 
described  in  Dams,  should  be  allowed. 

The  class  of  work  now  imder  consideration  may  be  built 
on  any  one  of  many  desigTis,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  consider  in  detail.  Briefly,  all  these  designs  have  for  their 
object  the  avoiding  of  stone  masonry  laid  up  in  cement 
mortar,  which  would  place  the  structure  in  a  higher  class  and 
consequently  require  skilled  labor  for  its  construction. 

The  best  type  for  these  home-made  dams  consists  of  timber 
cribwork,  filled  with  well-packed  stone,  and  backed  on  tiie 
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water  side  by  a  well- 
constructed  earthen 
embankment.  Loose 
stones  not  confined 
in  cribs  should  be 
avoided,  as  they  are 
liable  to  be  carried 
away  by  freshets* 
The  cribwork  acts  as  a 
substitute  for  mortar, 
by  binding  the  stones 
together  so  that  they 
will  act  as  a  whole. 
Fig;  2  is  a  section 
showing  the  general 
features  and  min- 
imum dimensions  of 
a  dam  of  this  kind; 
the  dam  is  10  feet 
high  to  the  level  of 
the  spillway  or  over- 
flow. This  figure^ 
however,  does  not 
show  the  spillway, 
which  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  3  and  explained 
later.  To  build  such 
a  dam,  a  good  trench 
is  excavated,  deep 
enough  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  founda^ 
tion,  and  a  pavement 
of  large  stones,  T^ell- 
packed  in  with  spalls, 
is  carefully  placed  on 
the  bottom.  On  these 
stones,  the  cribwork  is 
placed,  consisting  oi 
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either  round  or  square  timber  notched  and  treenailed  togrethen 
The  cribs  should  be  carried  well  into  the  bank  on  each  side, 
and  the  ends  very  carefully  packed,  to  prevent  water  from 

_  ^^  passing  around  them. 


^^:^. 


The  cribs  are  filled 
with  stone  of  various 
sizes,  tightly  packed. 
The  face  of  the  crib 
on  the  up-stream  side 
is  sheathed  with  tight 
planking.  Against 
this  sheathing  the 
earthen  embankment 
is  placed,  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground 
beneath  it  having  been 
roughly  excavated,  by 
plowing  and  scraping, 
for  a  foot  or  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature 
of  the  soil*  This  em- 
bankment should  be 
ripraped. 

The  spillway  for 
these  dams  should  be 
ample;  the  length  may 
be  about  10  per  cent, 
greater  than  for  the 
carefully  built  dams 
described  in /?flwj.  At 
the  spillway,  the  cribs 
require  re  in  f  orcin  g ; 
this  is  accomplished  by  extending  and  stepping  them*  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  face  timbers  should  preferably  be  made 
square,  for  the  convenience  of  spiking  on  the  planking  with 
which  the  face  should  be  completely  sheathed. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  Fig.  2  shows  minimum  dimen- 
sions for  first-class  work  of  its  kind.     For  ordinary  work,  it 


II  be  prudent  to  somewhat  exceed  them.  The  thickness 
oi  the  solid  stone  aid  timber  work  should  never  be  less  than 
the  maximum  height  to  which  the  water  may  rise  behind 
the  dam* 

Such  dams,  when  care  and  judgment  are  used  in  their 
construction,  are  safe  and  substantial  so  lon^f  as  the  timber 
forming  the  cribs  remain  sound.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
it  will  be  long  before  the  timber  decays.  If  the  work  is 
well  done  and  good  material  is  used,  the  embankment  will  io 
time  become  so  packed  and  consolidated  that,  even  after  the 
cribs  have,  through  decay,  lost  much  of  their  original  strength, 
the  dam  will  continue  to  be  a  safe  structure.  Dams,  however, 
of  this  construction  are  not  to  be  considered  permanent  in  the 
same  sense  as  stone  dams  or  even  earthen  dams  with  a 
masonry  center  walL 

Probably  the  simplest  and  best  way  to  draw  off  the  water 
from  a  dam  of  the  type  just  described  is  by  means  of  a  cast- 
iron  pipe  running  through  it  and  under  the  embankment. 
The  pipe  should  be  placed,  if  possible,  on  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground,  to  avoid  settlement-  If  this  is  impossible,  a 
stone  foundation  resting  on  the  natural  ground  should  be 
built  under  it.  Gates  or  stop-cocks  should  be  placed  in  the 
pipe,  outside  of  the  dam.  Sluice  gates,  stop-plank,  etc.  will 
not  be  needed  in  this  class  of  work,  if  the  above  pipes  and 
appliances  are  used. 

39.  Rein  forced-Concrete  Dams. — A  noteworthy, 
because  comparatively  recent,  deviation  from  the  usual  type 
of  masonry  dam  is  one  built  of  concrete  with  embedded  steel 
to  reinforce  it.  Temperature  changes  in  high  masonry  dams 
cause  expansion  and  contraction,  especially  in  the  part  above 
water,  thus  producing  stresses  that  may  rupture  the  struc- 
ture. To  guard  against  such  rupture,  which  is  usually  the 
result  of  tensile  stress,  iron  or  steel,  chiefly  railroad  rails, 
is  embedded  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  dam.  Some  excel- 
lent dams  of  moderate  height  have  been  built  of  reinforced 
concrete  throughout.  By  the  use  of  this  material,  it  has 
been  possible  to  give  a  slighter  cross-section,  and  in  some 
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cases  material  is  saved  by  making  the  dam  a  hollow  shell 
of  concrete  heavily  reinforced  with  steel  bars, 

40.  liooBe-Rofk  J>iims,— In  inaccessible  portions  of 
the  arid  regions,  where  the  only  foundation  available  is  rock 
or  bard  pan»  and  where  rock  is  abundant  near-by  and  earth 
for  construction  of  earth  dams  is  not  accessible,  some  sub- 
stantial structures  have  been  built  of  loose  rock.  The  loose- 
rock  type  may  be  especially  desirable  where  the  cost  of 
cement  is  high.  Such  a  structure  consists  of  masses  of 
broken  stone,  just  as  it  is  blasted  out  of  near-by  hillsides, 
the  smaller  stones  being  used  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between 
the  larger  ones.  Side  slopes  of  about  1  to  1  are  usual.  The 
top  width  should  be  10  to  20  feet,  according  to  the  height, 
and  an  ample  waste  way  should  be  provided  as  for  earth 
dams,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  crest  being  topped  by 
overflowing  water.  One  advantage  ol  loose-rock  dams  is 
that  they  may  be  constructed  in  flowing  water.  Another 
i^  that  a  leak  is  not  so  serious  a  menace  as  in  earth  or 
masonry  dams. 

In  building  a  loose*rock  dam,  the  material  should  be 
deposited  in  layers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  extremities 
of  each  layer  shall  be  higher  than  the  center.  The  upper 
slope  should  be  faced  with  planks  or  with  iron  plates  to 
render  it  water-tight.  To  prevent  seepage  through  the  dam, 
a  center  wall,  having  the  same  position  as  the  core  of  an 
earthen  dam,  is  usually  built;  this  wall  may  be  made  of 
rubble  masonry,  of  plain  concrete,  or  of  boiler  plates 
embedded  in  concrete* 
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CONDUITS 

41.     When  a  large  volume  of  water  is  to  be  conveyed  a 

long  distance  and  distributed  in  measured  quantities  over  an 
extensive  territory  along  the  route,  open  canals  having  a 
suitable  fall  are  generally  employed.  Such  canals  have 
some  objectionable  features,  one  of  which  is,  a  considerable 
loss  by  evaporation  and  percolation^  the  latter  being  an 
unknown  quantity  until  the  canal  is  built  and  put  in  opera- 
rion.  They  must  also  follow  a  nearly  uniform  and  easy 
grade,  a  condition  that  makes  it  necessary  either  to  skirl 
along  the  valleys  they  encounter,  thereby  greatly  increasing 
their  lengthy  or  to  cross  these  valleys  on  aqueducts ,  which 
are  always  more  or  less  expensive  structures. 

When  the  volume  of  water  to  be  conveyed  is  not  very 
great,  canals  can  be  replaced  by  flumes  or  by  pipe  lines. 
Fhtmes,  being  open  channels  of  wood,  iron,  or  concrete,  differ 
from  canals  chiefly  in  the  material  of  which  they  are  made. 
Pipe  lines,  which  may  be  of  either  cast-iron,  wrought-iron, 
steel,  or  wooden-stave  pipe,  differ  from  canals  and  flumes 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  confined  to  a  uniform  descend- 
ing grade,  but  may  go  up  or  down  hill,  and,  if  necessary, 
can  be  laid  in  the  bed  of  any  stream  that  they  must  cross. 

These  classes  of  conduits  will  be  taken  up  in  order, 
beginning  with  open  canals. 


CANAL.8 


LOCATION    AND    GENERAL.    DESIGN 

42.  Preliminary  Surveys. — Surveys  of  a  more  or  less 
extensive  character  are  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the 
design  and  construction  of  either  a  canal  or  a  pipe  line;  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  former,  because  the  course  of  the 
canal  is  confined  to  narrower  limits  than  that  of  the  pipe 
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line.  Although  much  o£  what  follows  regarding  surveys 
will  be  common  to  both,  it  must  be  understood  throughout 
that  it  is  a  canal  line  that  is  especially  under  consideration. 

Such  a  line  naturally  begins  at  some  point  very  near  to 
the  stream  that  furnishes  the  water,  and  it  will  generally 
follow  the  same  valley  for  a  considerable  distance.  If  time 
permits,  it  will  be  of  the  highest  utility  to  secure  a  general 
survey  and  profile  of  the  stream  itself  for  the  entire  distance 
that  the  canal  follows  iu  noting  all  tributaries,  falls^  and 
rapids.  It  will  be  found  that  it  pays  well  to  make  a  careful 
and  thorough  survey,  as  more  work  can  frequently  be  done 
in  a  few  days  with  transit,  chain,  and  level  than  in  many 
weeks  with  pick  and  shovel.  As  far  as  alinement  is  con- 
cerned, this  survey  does  not  call  for  any  great  accuracy. 
The  leveling,  however,  is  of  much  importance;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  this  work  very  large  errors  are  likely  to 
pass  un perceived,  and  that  no  line  of  levels  can  be  trusted 
that  has  not  been  checked.  Therefore,  when  the  alinement 
has  been  completed  and  leveled,  check-levels  should  be  run 
back  over  the  entire  line;  it  will  not  be  necessary,  however, 
to  verify  the  entire  profile,  a  check  on  the  benches  being 
sufficient.  All  important  tributaries  should  also  be  surveyed, 
the  survey  being  carried  up  the  valley  until  an  elevation 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  starting  point  has  been 
reached, 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  canal  can  be  made 
from  this  survey,  in  connection  with  the  topographical  notes 
taken  at  the  same  time;  then  the  approximate  length,  together 
with  the  total  fall  to  be  overcome^  will  enable  the  engineer 
to  make  a  preliminary  design  of  the  section  and  grade. 


43.    Trlal-Lliie  Location, — A  trial  line  for  the  canal 

can  now  be  run.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  can 
be  done.  One  of  the  best  and  most  expeditious  methods  is 
as  follows:  Suppose  that  a  grade  of  4  feet  to  the  mile  is 
decided  on  for  the  slope  of  the  canal.  The  tangent  of  the 
angle  corresponding  to  this  slope  is  rsW  =  ,00076,  which 
corresponds    to   an    angle    of   nearly    3   minutes.     Having 
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a  transit  provided  with  a  vertical  limb,  the  telescope  is 
depressed  to  this  angle,  clamped,  and  turned  in  the  approxi- 
mate direction  of  the  line  to  be  followed.  The  target  of  a 
leveling  rod  is  then  set  at  the  height  of  the  telescope  of  the 
transit  from  the  ground,  which  can  be  sufficiently  approxi- 
mated by  holding  the  rod  alongside  of  the  transit  and  sight* 
ing  across  the  wyes.  The  rod  is  now  taken  as  far  ahead  as 
possible  and  moved  along  the  ground,  up  or  down  hill.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  rod  is  moved  up  and  down,  the 
transit  may  be  slightly  turned  in  azimuth  to  the  right  and  left, 
until  the  horizontal  cross-hair  cuts  the  target.  The  foot  of 
the  rod  is  then  on  ground  at  the  desired  elevation;  a  hub 
is  driven  at  this  point,  and  the  distance  from  the  instrument 
is  measured-  The  transit  is  then  set  up  over  this  hub,  and 
the  operation  repeated.  The  relative  directions  of  the  lines 
thus  run  may  be  ascertained  by  the  needle,  as  this  will  be 
sufficiently  accurate.  From  time  to  time,  measurements  will 
be  taken  to  convenient  stations  on  the  line  of  the  river  sur* 
vey,  if  such  a  survey  has  been  made,  as  a  check.  It  will  he 
well  to  carry  this  line  along,  following  all  the  indentations 
and  tributary  valleys.  It  will  be  very  rare  that  this  line  is 
actually  followed  by  the  canal,  as  it  would  probably  be  too 
devious.  Some  valleys  will  be  crossed  on  aqueducts,  and 
some  hills  will  be  tunneled;  but  only  by  a  complete  survey 
can  the  comparative  advantages  of  alternative  lines  be  com- 
pared. When  an  approximate  location  of  the  line  has  thus 
been  determined,  the  line  should  be  accurately  rerun  and 
leveled  over,  so  as  to  establish  the  final  location  and 
make  a  more  nearly  exact  estimate  of  cost. 

44.  Grade. — The  grade  of  the  canal  depends  on  several 
conditions.  In  the  first  place,  the  character  of  the  bottom 
and  sides  will  place  certain  limits  on  the  velocity  of  the 
water,  which  must  be  great  enough  to  prevent  the  deposition 
of  silt,  and  not  so  great  as  to  do  injury  to  the  canal  bed. 
The  grade  necessary  to  maintain  the  velocity  within  the 
desired  limits  will  also  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  canal,  being  very  much  less  for  a 
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surface  having:  a  smooth  lining — of  concrete,  for  instance^ — 
than  for  one  merely  excavated  in  the  earth.  The  form  and 
area  of  cross-section  also  affect  the  grade,  because  they 
a^ect  the  velocity  of  flow.  In  g^eneral,  the  grade  depends 
on  the  velocity,  and  the  latter  must  be  determined  first* 

Formulas  for  the  flow  of  water  in  channels  are  given  in 
Nydraulics,  Kutter's  formula  is  applicable  in  all  cases, 
although,  for  some  special  conditions,  there  are  other  for^ 
mulas  that  are  simpler  and  lead  to  sufficiently  close  results. 


EARTHEN    CANALS 

45,  Forninia  for  Canals  Wltli  Earthen  Batiks. — An 
approKJmate  formula  that  may  be  used  for  canals  with 
earthen  banks  in  good  condition  is  the  following: 


/lOOOOOr^ 


(1) 


9r+35 
in  which   v  —  mean  velocity,  in  feet  per  second; 

r  =  hydraulic  radius,  in  feeti  =  -\ 

P 

s  =  slope  —  y 

Solvingr  formula  1  for  s,  we  get,  for  the  slope, 

s  ^  ^r^^^-\  (2) 

100,000  W 


Example  1.— If  the  fall  in  an  earthen  carnal  having  the  cross^ 
Mction  shown  m  Fig,  4  is  5.25  feet  per  mile,  what  is  the  me&D 
velocity  of  flow? 


Solution.— Here  s 
TbeQ,  by  formula  1, 


h.2m 


=  .001,  nearly;  also,  r 


3.106. 


100,000  X  3. 105*  X  0.001        ^  . ,  .,  . 

^  "  V         9X3.106  +  35  =  ^'^^  '*•  ^^'  *^'    ^'* 
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EiCAMPLR  2,— Witli  the  fiame  form  and  dimensions  as  before,  wlmt 
should  the  slope  be,  if  the  velocity  is  to  be  2,5  feet  per  second? 

Solution. — Substituting  known  values  in  formula  2, 

*         100.000     Is.iosyl     ■***"■  '^'^- 

* 

46.  lilmltln^  Velocity,— It  has  been  found  that  li^ht 
and  sandy  soils  cannot  safely  resist  a  mean  velocity  greater 
than  2  feet  per  second,  while  at  the  same  time  this  velocity 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  plant  growth  and  to  remove  sill.  In 
firmer  soils,  velocities  of  3  to  4  feet  per  second  are  permis- 
sible, but,  except  in  hard  pan  or  a  material  of  considerable 
resistance,  5  feet  seems  to  be  the  limiting  velocity  for 
earthen  canals. 

In  almost  any  district  where  it  is  proposed  to  build  such 
canals  there  will  be  some  examples  of  ditching,  on  a  greater 
or  less  scale  I  by  observing  which  an  approximate  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  proper  grade  and  side  slopes  to  be  given 
to  the  proposed  canal.  The  engineer  should  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  all  such  opportunities  to  obtain  local  knowledge 
of  the  district  in  which  he  is  working. 

47.  Form  and  Diinen8ions  of  Cros8-8ection. — The 

cross-section  of  an  earthen  canal  is  customarily  made  in 
the  form  of  a  trapezoid.  The  side  slope,  or  inclination  of  the 
sides  to  the  vertical,  is  usually  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  a  certain  depth  will  be  found  more  convenient 
or  desirable  than  another.  By  taking  these  and  other  points 
into  consideration,  the  designing  of  a  proper  cross-section 
to  satisfy  the  necessary  requirements  is  simplified.  The 
method  of  procedure  will  be  best  understood  by  an  example. 
Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  establish  the  proper  cross- 
section  and  grade  of  an  earthen  canal,  under  the  following 
circumstances:  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  conveyed  is 
250  cubic  feet  per  second.  A  velocity  of  2  feet  per  second 
is  desired.  The  side  slopes  are  to  have  an  inclination  of 
1  vertical  to  la  horizontal,  and  a  depth  of  6  feet  of  water  is 
desired  in  the  canal.  What  should  be  the  form  and  area  of 
the  cross-section,  and  what  the  grade  of  the  canal? 
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Since  the  velocity  is  to  be  2  feet  per  second  and  the  dis- 
charge 250  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  area  of  cross-section 

must  be  ——  —  125  square  feet. 

To  determine    the   dimensions  of  the  cross-section,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  bottom  width  of   the  canal,  which 
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in  Fig.  5  by  x. 


is  -12A 

^    33.64 


s  = 


IS  represented  in  Fig.  5  by  x.    Prom  the  data,  we  have 

6  X  i^  +  ^+'^^'>  =  135;  whence,  x  =  11.83  feet, 
z 

Using  a  value  of  12  feet,  which  gives  the  slightly  greater 
area  126  square  feet,  the  wetted  perimeter  is   10.82  -h  10.82 

+ 12  =  S3.64    feetj    and    the    hydraulic   radius 

te  3.75  feet.     Formula  2  of  Art.  45  now  gives 
9  X  3.75  +  35/  2  y  _    ™.  q. 

This  represents  a  grade  per  mile  of  .000196  X  5^280,  or 
1.03  feet. 

48.  Effect  of  Depth  on  6loi>e.^ — The  depth  of  the 
canal  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the  velocity  of  flow. 
Thus,  in  the  foregoing  illustration,  if  a  depth  of  S  feet  is 
used,  all  the  other  data  remaining  the  same,  and  using  the 
same  area  of  126  square  feet,  we  shall  have  8(x  +  12) 
=  126;  X  ^  3J5. 

The  depth  being  8  feet  and  the  ratio  of  slope  being  1  to  I. 
the  length  of  the  side  slope  is  14.42  feet,  and  the  wetted 
perimeter  is  32.59  feet*     Therefore,  the  hydraulic  radius  ia 

Then, 

This  represents  a  grade  of  .99  foot  to  the  mile,  as  against 
1*03  feet  for  the  previous  depth. 


X26    ^  3.87. 
32.59 
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4t9*  General  Remarks  on  Earthen  Canals. — Earthen 
canals*  particularly  in  lights  sandy  soils,  often  give  a  great 
deal  of  troublei  even  when  properly  side-sloped  and  graded, 

by  reason  of  the  tendency  to  wash;  their  use  is,  therefore, 
mostly  confined  to  those  very  largfe  works  where  the  use  oi 
pipes  or  flumes  would  be  out  of  the  question.  When  lined 
with  masonry,  they  are  much  more  efficient,  and  the  greater 
velocity  that  they  can  then  safely  sustain,  and  their  conse- 
quently greatly  reduced  cross*section,  makes  their  relative 
expense,  as  compared  with  canals  havingf  unprotected  interior 
surfaces,  less  than  might  be  imagined.  Sometimes,  cheap 
substitutes  for  masonry  lining  are  employ ed»  and  it  has  been 
found  in  California  that  a  good  and  durable  lining  can  be 
made  by  coating  the  sides  and  bottom  with  a  plastering 
}  inch  thick,  composed  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  and 
four  parts  of  sand,  the  sides  and  bottom  having  previously 
been  accurately  trimmed  and  moistened. 

50.  Earthen  canals  are  best  when  built  entirely  in  exca* 
vation*  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  this  result 
unless  the  ground  is  exceptionally  favorable  and  the  location 
very  carefully  selected.  Even  then  such  a  canal  will  have  a 
greatly  increased  length,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  many 
deviations,  in  order  to  keep  it  on  suitable  ground.  Practi- 
cally, for  a  large  proportion  of  their  length,  canals  will  be 
formed  partly  in  excavation  and  partly  in  embankment,  the 
material  thrown  out  of  the  excavation  being  used,  if  suitable, 
in  the  embankment.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  carefully 
trim  the  banks  to  true  lines. 

51.  The  proper  inclination  to  give  to  the  side  slopes  is  a 
point  requiring  very  careful  consideration.  Both  very  steep 
and  very  flat  slopes  lead  to  deterioration  by  wash.  If  iod 
steep,  they  fall  by  the  undermining  effect  of  the  flow  of  water 
in  the  canal;  and  if  too  flat,  the  exposed  surfaces  are  damaged 
by  rain.  The  best  guide  is  a  careful  examination  of  any  canals 
or  ditches  that  may  be  found  already  in  use  in  the  district. 

When  the  embankment  is  high,  it  is  better  to  keep  a  nar- 
row berm  between  the  foot  of  the  bank  and  the  edge  of  the 
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ditch-  When  very  hii^h,  a  center  wall  should  be  used,  as  for 
earthen  dams;  this,  of  course^  adds  to  the  expense*  Fig*  6 
shows  a  half  section  in  which  these  features  have  been 
carried  out. 


^'' 


^\ 


Level  b^)ri^~^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


JtraiQtiry  Center.  Walt  _     _^ 

Fig.  8 

53»  It  has  been  observed  that  in  banks  and  excavations 
for  both  canals  and  railroads  the  effect  of  time  and  wash  is 
always  to  reduce  the  original  straight  lines  and  sharp  angles 
to  curves  and  rounded  edges.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
advantage  to  anticipate  this  result  by  giving  to  such  work* 
at  the  start,  a  form  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  it  will 
eventually  assume.     Thus,  in  Fig.  7,  if  the  heavy  straight 
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lines  represent  the  original  form  of  the  cross-section,  it  will 
gradually  assume  the  shape  shown  in  the  shaded  portions. 
It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  favor  this  form  in  shaping  the 
slopes  of  the  excavation  and  embankment. 


ONED    CANALS 

53p  Canals  Revetted  With  Dry  Stone,— So  much 
trouble  is  occasioned  by  the  deterioralioni  slow  or  rapid,  of 
canals  with  unprotected  banks^  and  so   much  uncertainty 
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ts  regarding  their  probable  discharee,  that  it  is  often 
good  policy  and  economy  to  line  ihem  at  least  with  dry  stone* 

Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  whicli  represents 
a  canal  cut  in  sloping  ground.  Any  stones  that  can  be 
obtained  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but  flat  stones  are 
preferable*  It  is  generally  best  to  lay  the  pavement  con- 
tinuoasly  under  the  side  walls,  and  to  build  these  on  it*  as 


Or^^.^^^'^^ 


0::*;v!^^W^^i^^.i 


shown   in   the   figure.     Some   rough   hammer   dressing  is 

usually  required  at  the  comers,  where  the  side  walls  connect 
with  the  pavement.  In  laying  the  pavement,  if  flat  stones 
can  be  procured,  they  should  all  be  laid  on  edge,  with  a  slight 
inclination  down  stream,  and  packed  as  closely  as  possible. 
All  the  work  should  be  thus  packed  and  the  walls  well 
bonded.  This  lining  can  be  much  improved  by  pointing  it 
with  cement  mortar. 

54,  Formula  for  Velocity  of  Flow  in  a  Canal  Ijined 
With  Dry  Stone. — It  is  very  difficult  to  derive  a  formula 
for  canals  lined  with  stone,  because  the  velocity  of  flow 
depends,  in  a  large  degree,  on  the  character  of  the  lining  and 
the  quality  of  workmanship.  The  following  approximate 
formula  may  be  used  for  a  well-laid  dry  wall,  without  point- 
ing or  plastering:  


^-4 


100,000  r^  5 


8  r  +  15 

Solving  this  equation  for  s,  there  results 
S^r±  15M' 
100,000  \r/ 


s  = 


(2) 
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EXAMFLE.— Referring  to  Fig,  8.  let  the  bottom  width  of  a  canal 
lined  with  dry  stone  be  8  feet,  the  batter  of  the  sid^  walls  being  1  ver- 
tical 10  i  horizontal.  I^t  the  depth  of  water  be  8  feet,  and  the  desired 
velocity  7  feet  per  second.     What  is  the  value  of  j? 

SotuTloK.— Here  the  breadth  of  the  waterway  at  the  surface  of  Ihe 


water  is  16  ft. 


Ifl  -I-  R 
The  area  is,  therefore,    -^-     X  8  =  9H  sq.  ft. 


The 


length  of  the  wet  line  on  a  section  o£  the  side  wall,  with  the  given 
batter  and  depth  of  water,  is  V4'  +  8'  =  8.94  ft.,  and  the  valne  of  p,  or 
the  wetted  perimeter,  is,  consequently,  2  X  8.94  +  8  =  25.88  ft.    There- 


'•^"^•'"as^  =  ='•"• 


have 


J  = 


Substituting  known  values  in  formula  2,  we 
8X3.71 +  15  J 


-Q'-  ■■ 


ooieo.   AoB. 


100,000 

55«     Fortntila    for    Canals    Lined    With    Hubble 

Masoni'y. — A  canal  Hoed  witb  masonry  laid  in  cement  con- 
stitutes  a  still  higfaer  type  of  structure.  It  is  far  more  per- 
manent in  its  character  than  the  canals  already  considered, 
permits  of  a  higher  velocity  of  flow  without  injury  to  itself, 
and  with  a  given  grade  and  hydraulic  radius  offers  less 
resistance  to  rapid  flow. 

The  following  formulas  apply  to  a  canal  lined  on  the  sides 
and  bottom  with  good  rubble  masonry,  pointed  but  not 
plastered: 


/10Q,00Q  r*  J 
V  7.3^  +  6 

100,000' v/ 


[  66.  Concrete-TJned  Canals. — Now  that  cement  is  so 
much  cheaper  than  formerly,  the  practice  of  lining  critical 
parts  of  canals  with  this  material  is  very  common*  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  great  canals  built  in  the  arid  regions 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Reclamation  Service  of  the 
Geological  Survey^     This  kind  of  lining  is  especially  adapted 

jj  to  porous  soils,  through  which  it  would  be  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  convey  water,  on  account  of  the  great  loss  caused 
by  percolation. 

A  typical   section   of  a  concrete-lined  canal  is  shown  in 
Fig.  9,     The  lining  should  be  6  inches  in  thickness;  on  the 
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outside  of  curves » it  should  be  made  1  foot  htgrher  than  showii 
in  the  fie:ure.     In  sections  where  velocities  exceed  12  feet  per 


KJG,  9 


second,  the  liningr  should  be  7  inches  in  thickness*  The  flow 
in  a  canal  of  this  kind  can  be  computed  by  Kutter's  fonniila, 
using  a  value  of  .012  for  the  coefficient  of  roughness. 


EXAMPLiES    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  An  earthen  canal  in  to  discharge  200  cubic  feel  of  water  per 
second,  and  the  side  slopes  are  to  be  1  vertical  to  H  horizontal.  The 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  canal  being  5  feet  and  the  velocity  Ij  feet 
per  second,  what  must  be  the  value  of  5?  Ans.  .00012 

2.  The  bottom  width  of  an  earthen  canal  is  8  feet,  and  the  side 
slopes  are  1  vertical  to  l?  horizontal.  If  the  depth  of  the  water  is  6  feet, 
and  the  slope  is  5.25  feet  to  the  mile,  what  is  the  discharge  in  cubic 
feet  per  second?  Ans.  432.5  cu.  ft. 

3.  The  bottom  width  of  a  canal  lined  with  dry  stone  is  9  feet;  the 
batter  of  the  side  walls  is  1  vertical  to  1  horizontal.  The  depth  of 
the  water  being  9  feet,  what  should  be  the  value  of  5,  in  order  that  the 
velocity  may  be  8  feet  per  second?  Ans.  .0015 


HEAD-WORKS    FOR    CANALS 

57.  General  Description. — At  the  point  where  the 
water  from  a  running  stream  is  to  be  diverted  into  a  canal, 
a  group  of  structures,  known  as  head-works,  must  be  built. 
These  consist  of  a  weir  or  dam  built  across  the  stream  foi 
the  purpose  of  forcing  part  of  the  water  into  the  canal, 
together  with  another  structure,  called  a  reg^ulator,  built  in 
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the  eaoat  head,  and  closed  b^  grates  designed  to  admit  the 
water  to  the  canaL  At  that  end  of  the  weir  which  is  adja- 
cent to  the  canal  is  a  passage,  usually  open,  but  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  closed,  in  whole  or  in  part»  by  gates;  this 
passage  permits,  at  high  water,  a  free  flow  past  the  regu- 
lator, and  thus  acts  as  a  sluice  for  scouring  the  channel  of 
the  stream »  lu  the  canal,  at  a  short  distance  below  the  regu- 
lator,  is  constructed  an  escape  for  any  surplus  water  that 
may  have  been  admitted  to  the  canal. 


58-  Weirs. — Weirs  may  be  built  of  brush  and  boulder 
barriers »  which  are  easily  washed  away  and  must  be  replaced 
after  each  high  waten  They  may  be  made  of  rectangnlar 
sheet  piling  filled  with  rock,  or  of  open  woodwork  closed 
with  flash  boards,  or  of  loose  rock,  wooden  cribwork*  or 
masonry.  The  form  to  be  selected  depends  on  the  perma- 
nence of  the  work,  the  character  and  size  of  the  stream,  and 
the  materials  available.  A  favorite  type  oi  wooden  weir  is 
a  series  of  A-shaped  frames  placed  across  the  channel  and 
founded  on  piling.  The  upper  surface  of  these  frames  may 
be  permanently  closed  with  planks  securely  fastened,  or  a 
portion  of  it  may  be  closed  with  planks  let  into  grobves,  and 
may  be  removed  when  the  water  rises,  or  for  scouring.  In 
India,  a  type  of  weir  constructed  in  rivers  of  great  discharge 
consists  of  long,  low,  flat  slopes^  the  lower  slope  being  1  in 
20  or  more,  the  upper  slope  1  in  2  or  3,  the  height  being  but 
a  few  feet.  Along  the  line  of  the  crest  is  built  a  masonry 
wall,  and  the  remainder  of  the  weir  is  of  loose  rock. 
Masonry  weirs  may  be  founded  on  crib,  on  piling,  or  on 
solid  rock.  They  are  given  various  cross-sections,  similar 
to  those  of  the  larger  dams  used  for  storage  reservoirs. 
The  lower  slope  may  be  ogee  shaped,  or  the  water  may  fall 
into  a  water  cushion  on  the  lower  level. 

Weirs  for  head-works  have,  in  some  cases,  beeo  built 
wholly  of  steel,  a  series  of  steel  frames  being  erected  across 
the  stream  channel,  substantially  bonded  into  the  rock  sur- 
face of  the  bed,  and  covered  with  plate  iron.  Of  late  years, 
reinforced   concrete   has,   in   a   measure,   superseded  solid 
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onry  for  the  construction  of   such  works,  this  foitn  of 

,cture  being  hollow  instead  of  solid. 

I  Scourin^r  Sluices. — The  seoiirlDsr  Bliilces*  which 

be  placed  in  the  end  of  the  weir  adjacent  to  the  canal 

,  consist  oi  a  series  of  piers  between  which  are  gates 

slide  vertically  and  are  operated  by  screw  i:eariDg  or  by 

_     imilar  device.     Sometimes,  they  are  closed  by  shutters 

that  act  automatically;  these   shutters   fall  when  the   water 

in  the  stream  reaches  the  danc^er  height  to  which  they  are 

adjusted, 

60,  Regnlators, — The  regriilators  at  the  canal  heads 
consist  of  a  series  of  sluices  similar  to  the  scouring  sluices. 
They  control  the  admission  of  water  to  the  canal,  and  when 
closed  cause  it  to  pass  down  the  stream  over  the  weir.  The 
regulator  should  be  so  placed  thai  the  water  held  up  by 
the  crest  of  the  weir  will  pass  immediately  through  it  into 
the  canal,  and  should  be  so  close  to  the  weir  that  it  will  practic- 
ally form  a  part  of  it.  Moreover,  the  regulator  should  be  so 
inclined  that  the  water  flowing  past  its  head  will  scour  the 
bed  clean  at  that  point  and  prevent  the  deposition  of  silt. 
Regulators  may  differ  in  character  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  may  consist  of  wooden  gates  in  timber  framing, 
wooden  gates  in  masonry  or  steel  framing,  or  steel  gates  in 
masonry  or  steel  framing.  For  convenience  in  operating 
the  various  openings  in  the  regulator,  the  piers  are  bridged 
by  an  overhead  walk  from  which  the  gates  are  operated. 
To  withstand  the  pressure  of  great  floods,  the  regulator 
must  be  firmly  and  substantially  constructed. 


CONSTRUCTIVE    DETAILS 

61,     Overflows    and    Emptylnpr    Sluices. — When    a 

large  body  of  water  is  conveyed  in  a  flume  or  a  canal,  there 
is  always  a  certain  degree  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
a  possible  overflow,  due  to  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  draft 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  supply.  This  may 
be  occasioned  either  by  a  shutting  off  of  some  of  the  outlets, 
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or  by  some  accidental  obstruction  occurring  to  arrest  the 
flow.  An  overflow  from  any  cause ^  unless  directed  through 
proper  channels,  is  particularly  dangerous  in  the  case  of  an 
earthen  canal,  and  precautions  must  be  taken  to  render  it 
impossible. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  means  for  emptying  the 
canal  at  any  time,  without  employing  the  ordinary  outlets 
used  for  irrigation. 

The  first  of  these  requirements  must  be  provided  for,  in 
the  case  of  earthen  canals,  by  building  overflows,  or  spill- 
ways, at  intervals  depending  on  the  grade  of  the  canal, 
each  of  which  should  be  capable  of  safely  discharging  the 
maximum  volume  of  water  that  can  reach  it,  supposing  the 
entrance  gates  to  the  canal  to  be  wide  open.  These  spill- 
ways should  be  constructed  precisely  as  described  for  those 
used  in  dams,  taking  care  that  they  are  provided  with 
substantial  wing  walls  and  aprons,  to  prevent  scour  and 
wash  from  the  escaping  water.  Overflows  are  sometimes 
called  eseapes. 

62.  The  appliances  used  for  emptying  a  canal  consist  of 
sliding  sluice  gates*  These  may  be  elaborate  in  construction, 
such  as  metallic  gates  set  in  masonry  chambers,  or  they 
may  be  somewhat  rudely  fashioned  of  timber*  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  gates  may  have  the  combined  office  of 
emptying  the  canal  and  preventing  overflow,  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  depend  on  them  for  the  latter  purpose,  because, 
through  negligence,  they  may  fail  to  be  opened  at  the  proper 
time»  whereas  the  action  of  an  overflow  or  spillway  is  alw^ays 
automatic*  Overflows  and  sluice  gates  should  be  located  at 
or  near  the  crossing  of  a  stream,  or  at  least  at  some  natural 
depression  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  provide  for  an  easy 
escape  of  the  water. 

63,  In  large  canals  carrying  a  heavy  body  of  water,  both 
overflows  and  sluice  gates  assume  considerable  proportions 
and  call  for  great  care  and  skill  in  their  design  and  construc- 
tion. For  such  structures,  the  plans  of  similar  works  should 
be  carefully  studied,  and  used  as  guides  for  any  particular 
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case.  It  would  be  impossible  to  £ive  instances  covering  all 
conditions. 

The  most  rudimentary  form  of  sluice  g^ate  will  be  one 
inserted  in  a  timber  flume  at  the  crossing  of  a  stream.  It 
will  consist  subtantially  uf  a  sliding  gate  working  in  a  groove 
between  upright  posts.  It  may  be  operated,  if  small,  by  a 
lever,  otherwise  by  a  rack  and  pinion. 

64,  Culverts- — When  a  canal  crosses  a  stream  or  the 

natural  drainage  channel  at  about  the  same  level,  a  culvert 
may  have  to  be  constructed  for  carrying^  the  canal  over  or 
under  the  channel,  as  the  case  may  be.  FrequentlVj  such 
culverts  are  built  of  wood,  usually  in  the  form  of  rectangular 
pipes  founded  on  piling,  where  the  material  forming  the 
valley  bottom  is  not  stable.  Proper  approach  wings  are 
made  at  the  inlet  and  outlet  ends,  and  sufficient  dimensions 
are  given  to  carry  the  full  volume  of  the  canal  or  the  flood 
volume  of  the  stream.  Culverts  of  large  dimensions  are 
usually  made  of  masonry  or  reinforced  concrete.  The  latter 
material  has  been  used  in  some  of  the  larger  canals  designed 
in  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States.  For  a  full  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  culvert  construction,  see  Culverts, 

65,  Drops. — A  canal  usually  runs  through  country  hav- 
ing a  greater  natural  fall  than  the  canal.  To  compensate  for 
the  difference  between  the  slope  of  the  country  and  that 
which  may  be  safely  given  the  canal  bed  in  order  that  the 
water  in  it  may  have  the  desired  velocity,  the  canal  is  divided 
into  longitudinal  sections  having  the  proper  slope  and  con- 
necting at  the  ends  by  drops,  which  are  either  vertical  falls  or 
inclined  rapids.  The  place  for  a  drop  is  determined  by  the 
point  at  which  the  canal  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Drops  may  have  a  clear  vertical  fall  to  a  wooden  or 
masonry  apron;  or  the  lower  face  of  the  fall  may  be  given 
an  ogee-shaped  curve;  or,  to  diminish  the  erosive  action,  the 
water  may  be  allowed  to  plunge  into  a  water  cushion. 
Above  the  fall,  a  weir  crest  may  be  built,  or  the  channel 
may  be  contracted,  or  gratings  may  be  introduced  to 
diminish  the  scour. 
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66,     In  the  past, 

the  practice  in  the 
United  States  has 
been  to  build  falls  of 
wood,  the  bed  of  the 
stream  being  floored 
with  planks  and  its 
sides  protected  by 
wings^  both  above 
and  below  the  crest 
of  the  fall.  In  some 
cases »  water  cushions 
have  been  made  be- 
low the  crest  hy  lining 
a  depression  in  the 
lower  channel  with 
wood*  In  India  and 
in  Italy,  the  practice 
has  been  to  construct 
falls  of  substantial 
masonry.  The  ex- 
pense of  such  work 
has  heretofore  been 
considered  proh ib- 
itive  in  the  United 
States.  Recently,  in 
some  of  the  drops 
designed  by  the 
Reclamation  Service, 
the  practice  of  pro- 
tecting the  bed  and 
banks  of  drops  by  re- 
inforced concrete  has 
been  adopted,  and  has 
been  found  to  be  most 
effective  and  not  too 
expensive*  An  excel- 
lent example  of  such 


drop  is  that  shown  in  longitudinal  section  in  Fi^.  10.  The 
water  from  the  upper  canal  level  passes  over  a  bed  lined  with 
12  inches  of  concrete  to  the  edge  of  a  weir  crest  constructed 
as  a  masonry  retaining  wall  17  feet  high  and  2  feet  wide 
at  the  top.  Thence »  it  drops  a  height  of  15  feet  6  indies 
into  a  water  cushion  20  feet  long  and  formed  by  a  masonry 
retaining  wall  protecting  the  lower  level  of  the  canal.  The 
height  of  this  drop  is  so  great  that,  to  reduce  erosive  action,  m 
the  force  of  the  falling  water  is  broken  by  a  series  of  iron 
rails  placed  8  inches  apart  between  centers  and  at  a  height 
of  about  7  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  drop.  The  ends  of 
these  rails  are  supported  in  some  such  manner  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  total  depth  of  t  le  water  cushion  is  5  feet, 
and  this  and  the  raits  tend  grea:ly  to  reduce  the  scouring 
action  of  the  falling  waten  The  concrete  in  the  bed  of  the 
drop  and  tn  the  walls  lining:  it  is  heavily  reinforced  with  iron 
bars  running  both  longitudinally  and  transversely. 

67.  Tumoots. — Wherever  a  branch  is  to  be  diverted 
from  a  main  canal,  or  where  a  canal  is  divided  into  two 
branches  of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  it  is  necessary  to  locate 
a  turnout  for  the  diversion  of  the  water  from  the  main  canal. 
These  turnouts  include  some  appliance  for  forcing  a  portion 
of  the  water  from  the  main  canal  into  the  branch,  in  the  head 
of  which  is  an  appliance  for  regulating  the  amount  of  water 
it  is  desired  to  admit.  Turnouts  may  consist  of  wooden 
linings  to  the  earth  banks  and  bed  of  the  canal,  and  be  con- 
structed somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  flume  with  wing 
walls  properly  supported  by  piling,  etc.;  or  they  may  consist 
of  masonry.  More  recently,  the  better  forms  have  been  made 
of  reinforced  concrete.  The  lining  is  carried  up  and  down 
the  canal  and  the  branch  a  sufficient  distance  to  protect  the 
bed  and  bottom.  In  the  canal  are  erected  piers  for  the  sup- 
port of  gates,  or  stops.  These  gates  usually  consist  of 
planks  working  in  grooves,  with  which  the  piers  are  pro- 
vided, and  serve  to  dam  the  water  and  force  part  of  it  into 
the  branch.  At  the  inlet  to  the  branch,  one  or  more  gates, 
operated  usually  by  wheel  and  gearing,  are  placed  to  admit 
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the  proper  amount  of  inflow*  Sometimes,  where  but  small 
volumes  are  diverted  into  minor  distributaries,  the  turnout 
may  consist  of  pipes  or  culverts  laid  through  the  banks  of 
the  main  canal  and  controlled  by  appropriate  gates  at  the 
inlet- 


FLUMEB 

68,  When»  in  order  to  avoid  a  lon^  detour,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  carry  the  water  of  a  canal  across  a  valley,  a 
flume,  either  of  wood  or  of  metal ^  is  generally  used.  In  the 
case  of  a  city  water  supply,  where  all  the  installations  must 
necessarily  be  on  a  much  more  permanent  basis,  these  flumes 
would  be  replaced  by  masonry  aqueducts,  or  they  would,  at 
least,  be  built  of  metal  in  a  very  substantial  and  perfect 
manner. 
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TIMBER    FLUMES 

69*  General  Deserlptlou. — Timber  flumes  may  be 
built  in  many  ways. 
A  simple  form  (or  a 
small  flume,  suitable 
for  a  cross-section  of 
4  ft-  X  2  ft.,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  11.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  tim- 
ber are  given  in  the 
figure.  The  bents 
may  be  4  to  6  feet 
apart.  In  this  very 
simple  form  of  con- 
struction, no  mortis- 
ing need  be  used, 
as  all  the  pieces  can 
be  assembled  with 
spikes,  bolts,  and 
nails. 


PlO.  11 


An  example  of  a  larger  and  more  perfect  structure  is  shown 
in  Fig.  12 »  which  is  a  cross-section  of  the  San  Diego  Hume 


California,  The  inside  width  of  this  flume  is  5  feet 
inches ^  and  the  height,  3  feet  10  inches.  On  a  hillside 
excavation,  the  flume  rests  on  a  bench  12  feet  in  width: 
while  in  crossing  drainage  lines,  it  rests  on  trestles.  It  is 
supported  on  mud-sills  12  in.  X  2  tn.  laid  crosswise  of  the 
bench  and  4  feet  apart.  Longitudinal  stringers  of  4  in.  X  6  in, 
timbers  rest  on  the  mud-sills,  and  on  these  are  placed  floor- 


beams  4  in.  X  6  in.,  4  feet  apart.  Uprights,  4  feet  high,  con- 
sisting of  4  in.  X  4  in.  scantling  for  supporting  the  sides,  are 
let  into  the  floorbeams,  and  are  braced  by  short  scantling  let 
into  the  floorbeams  and  the  posts.  The  interior  is  planked 
with  2-inch  boards  running  longitudinally.  Wire  nails  are 
best  for  spiking  the  planks  to  floorbeams,  but  the  sides  should 
be  bolted  at  the  joints.  Nails  will  rot  the  side  planking,  as 
they  are  exposed  alternately  to  air  and  water. 

70.  In  the  construction  of  wooden  flumes,  well-seasoned 
stuff  should  be  used,  and  much  better  results,  as  regards  flow 
and  tightness,  are  obtained  by  having  the  edges  and  inside 
faces  planed.  A  heavy  coat  of  paint  applied  to  the  edges  of 
well-matched  planking  just  before  spiking  will  make  the  box 
water-tight;  without  this,  the  joints  must  be  calked  with 
oakum.  It  is  well  to  paint  the  whole  of  the  inside,  or  at 
least  the  joints.  When  a  flume  is  connected  with  an  earthen 
canal,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  the  point 
where   the   two  connect   against  washing  out.     The  flume 
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should  enter  well  into  the  canal  bank,  and  every  possible 
on  tie  t  for  the  water  should  be  stopped  in  the  most  efiFective 
manner- 

71#  Formula  for  tbe  Flow  of  Water  In  Wooden 
Flumes.— The  symbols  having  the  same  meanings  as  in  the 
formulas  for  canals,  the  following  formulas  apply  to  wooden 
flumes: 


/lOO,OQQrV 
\6.6  r  +  .46 


(1) 


s  = 


6.6  r+  .46  M' 


(3) 


hW  100,000 

Timber  flumes  are  generally  rectangular  in  shape,  and  may 
I      uc  very  accurately  proportioned  to  secure  the  best  results. 
The  most  favorable  rectangular  cross-section  is  that  in  which 
I      the  water  has  a  depth  equal  to  half  tbe  width. 

Example.— A  timber  fiume,  10  feet  wide  and  ruanlng  5  feet  deep, 
has  an  iodioation  of  9  inches  to  the  mile.  What  is  its  discharge  in 
cubic  feet  p^r  second? 

Solutiok;— Here   u   =   10  X  5   =  50,  and  ^  =   10 +  5  +  5   =   20; 


whence,  r  —  [; 
formula. 


^  =  2  5-  also   1  =  -^ 
20       *'   ■  ^^'  5,2fiO 


.000142.     Substituting  in  th© 


flOO^ObO  X  2.6' X  .000142 
^'  "  \         6.6X2.5  +  :46 


2.29  ft.  per  sec. 

The  discharge  is  found  by  the  formula  Q  =  av.    In  this  case, 
^  ^  50  X  2.29  =  114.60  cu.  ft.  per  sec.     Ans. 

72,  It  will  often  he  required  to  find  the  dimensions  of  a 
flume  to  carry  a  given  quantity  of  water  under  fixed  condi- 
tions. The  exact  solution  of  this  problem  is  difficult,  since 
it  leads  to  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  sixth  deg-ree; 
by  means  of  a  system  of  trial  and  error,  however*  an  approxi- 
mate solution  may  easily  be  obtained  that  will  give  values 
within  the  practical  limits  required.  The  following  illustra- 
tive example  will  make  the  method  of  operation  clean 
It  IS  required  to  compute  the  dimensions  of  a  wooden 
'  flume  to  convey  250  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  with  a 
1  grade  of  8i  feet  per  mile,  the  width  of  the  flume  to  be  twice 
I      the  depth  of  the  water  flowing  through  it 


Let  X  equal  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  fiumer  then  the 
width  will  be  2jr;  the  wetted  perimeter,  4jc;  the  area  of  the 
water  cross- section,  2x*;  and  the  hydraulic  radius,  2^*  -^  4jr 

The  slope  is  8<5  h-  5,280  =  .0016;  and,  since  the  discharge 
is  to  be  250  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  mean  velocity  v  mtist 

be260-r2jr'  =  ^. 

Substituting  the  above  terms  in  formula  1»  Art.  Tl, 

WoOOx  V  X.0016 
125  i  4  ^ 


■i 


^  '        6.6x|  +  .46 

Squaring,  transposing,  and  reducing, 

x^-lM^x  =  179.7       (1) 

This  equation  is  to  be  solved  by  trial*  Assuming  a  deptt 
of  water  of  5  feet  for  jr,  and  substituting,  we  have,  for  the 
value  of  the  left-hand  member  of  equation  {!),  b*—  1,289 
X  5  =  15,625  —  6,445  =  9,180,  which  is  much  greater  than 
the  second  member  of  the  equation,  and  shows  that  the 
assumed  value  is  too  great. 

Trying  a  value  of  a:  =  4,  we  have  4*  -  1,289  X  4  =  4,096 
—  5,156  =  —  1,060,  which  is  less  than  the  second  member 
of  equation  (1),  but  nearer  to  it  than  the  value  obtained 
when  5  was  substituted. 

Trying  4.2,  we  have  4.2*  -  1,289  X  4.2  =  5,489  -  5,413.8 
=  75.2,  which  is  still  less  than  the  required  quantity. 
The  value  4.3  gives  4.3*  -  1,289  X  4.3  =  6,321.5  -  5,542.7 
=  778.8,  which  is  too  great.  It  thus  appears  that  a  depth 
of  water  of  4.25  feet  will  satisfy  the  required  condition  very 
nearly,  giving  a  width  of  flume  of  8.5  feet. 


IRON    AND    CONCRETE    FL.UME8 

73.  In  the  more  modern  works  built  abroad  and  in  those 
built  in  the  West  by  the  Reclamation  Service  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  are 
rapidly  displacing  wood  as  a  material  for  the  construction  of 


flumes.     In  the  use  of  steel  for  long  flumes,  the  expansion 

and  contraction  of  the  metal  has  introduced  a  difficulty  of 
construction,  though  ordinarily  of  not  suflficieut  moment  to 
create  serious  trouble,  since  the  steel  usually  possesses  the 
same  temperature  as  the  water  flowing  through  it.  A  steel 
f!ume  is  usually  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  a  plate- 
girder  bridge,  of  plate  girders  strengthened  vertically  by 
angles,  and  braced  together  at  the  top*  The  floor  should  be 
supported  on  floorbeams  spaced  about  5  feet  apart. 

74,     With  the  introduction  of  reinforced  concrete »  struc- 
tures of  that  material  are  being  rapidly  adopted  wherever 


Fig.  13 


substantial  flumes  are  needed.  Fig.  13  shows  a  large  flume 
of  this  kind,  used  on  the  Minidoka  canal,  built  by  the 
American  Government  in  Idaho,  The  width  of  the  flume  is 
34  feet,  and  the  depth  of  water  inside,  10  feet,  the  extreme 
inside  depth  of  the  aqueduct  being  12  feet.  The  floor  is  of 
concrete,  24  inches  in  thickness,  braced  with  1-inch  steel 
rods  spaced  6  inches  between  centers  and  turned  up  3  feet 
iiito  the  upright  sides  at  each  end.  The  sides  taper  from 
14i  inches  near  the  floor  to  about  11  inches  at  the  top,  and 
are  strengthened  with  two  rows  of  f-inch  steel  rods,  spaced 
about  9  inches  on  centers,  running  longitudinally  through 


,«  s  d  a  row  of  l-inch  steel  rods  running  verticallT 
raced  6  inches  on  centers.  The  sides  of  the  flume  are 
■gether  at  the  top  by  a  low  latticed  girder. 


BRIOOBS    AND    TKE8TLES    FOR    FLUMES 

75.  BrMgesi, — When  the  opening  to  be  spanned  by  a 

flume  is  of  considerable  width,  h  will  be  necessary  to  use 
some  form  of  trussed  structure.  Timber  stringers  should 
not  be  used  for  spans        m^  lan  12  or  14  feet  without 

trussing,  unless  the  loads  Lu  t>e  carried  are  light  or  the 
expense  of  trussing  is  much  greater  in  proportion  than  the 
cost  of  the  extra  sizes  of  timber  that  would  be  required  far 
the  longer  spans*  In  such  cases,  stringers  with  spans  of  16 
and  even  20  feet  are  sometimes  used.  It  is  generally  very 
difficult  to  get  good,  sound  timber  for  stringers  in  si^s 
greater  than  12  in.  X  16  in.  and  S2  feet  long,  and  even  these 
dimensions  are  seldom  iised,  owing  to  the  expense,  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  such  pieces,  and  the  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  their  strength. 

For  spans  between  about  14  and  40  feet  in  length,  com- 
bination king-  or  queen-post  trusses  can  be  conveniently 
used.  For  larger  spans,  plate  girders,  reinforced  concrete 
structures,  or  any  of  the  customary  forms  of  trusses,  as  the 
Howe  truss  or  the  Pratt  truss,  may  be  employed. 

76.  Trestles- — For  crossing  very  long  depressions, 
trestles  are  as  commonly  employed  in  irrigation  engineering 
as  in  railroad  work.  Indeed,  they  are  more  generally  used 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  because  in  railroading  they 
are  'frequently  replaced  with  earthen  embankments,  which 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  being  more  permanent  for  carrying 
trains;  whereas  it  will  rarely  be  found  expedient  to  carry  an 
irrigation  flume  or  even  a  pipe  line  on  an  embankment,  as 
the  almost  inevitable  settling  of  the  earth  would  seriously 
endanger  the  conduit.  The  subject  of  trestles  is  fully 
treated  in  Trestles^  and  here  a  few  additional  remarks  will 
suffice. 
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When  framed  trestles  are  used,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid 
inclined  posts,  mortising,  and*  as  far  as  possible,  different 
sizes  of  timber. 

Figs,  14  and  15  represent  the  general  features  of  a  good 
system  of  trestling  for  moderate  heights.  The  stuff  used  is 
all  either  8  in.  X  8  in.  or  8  in.  X  2  in.  The  S  in.  X  8  in.  posts 
are  set  on  the  sills,  which  are  also  8  in»  X  8  in.,  either  merely 
resting  on  the  top  face,  or  notched  in  i  inch.  They  are  held 
in  place  by  iiliister  x^lEites,  of  8  in.  X  2  in.  stuff,  boiled  and 
spiked  to  posts  and  sills.  Fig.  14  shows  one  of  the  posts 
and  sills  connected  in  this 
manner.  The  caps  are 
connected  with  the  upper 
ends  of  the  posts  in  the 
same  way.  The  posts  are 
steadied  by  means  of  X 
bracing,  of  2  in*  X  8  in, 
stuff,  as  shown  in  the 
right-hand  view  in  Fig.  15, 
The  two  pieces  of  the 
bracing  are  bolted  together 
at  the  center,  against  an 
8  in,  X  8  in.  block  set  be- 
tween them;  they  are  alsf> 
bolted  and  spiked  to  posts, 
caps,  and  sills.  These  con- 
nections can  be  more  per- 
fectly made  by  first  spiking  the  pieces  together  in  place, 
and  then  putting  in  the  bolts*  In  an  emergency ^  all  the 
connections  may  be  made  with  spikes.  The  flume  stringers 
are  notched  over  the  sills  and  are  so  disposed  that  joints 
wUl  occur  over  the  caps.  These  joints  are  secured  by 
plaster  plates  bolted  and  spiked.  The  trestle  is  stiffened 
longitudinally  by  X  bracing*  of  2  in.  X  8  in.  stuff,  as  shown 
in  the  left-hand  view  in  Fig.  15,  butttng  under  the  Bume 
stringers  and  against  the  sills,  and  secured  laterally  by  plr.s- 
ter  plates,  chocks,  mortising^  or  otherwise.  The  form  of 
trestle  here  shown  is  suitable  for  moderate  heights,  say  up 
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to  20  feet;  it  will  carry  a  IG  ft.  X  15  ft.  flume,  and  is  about 
as  light  as  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  under  this  loadine^. 
If  it  were  more  convenient  to  use  heavier  stuff,  the  bents 
could  be  spaced  farther  apart. 


PIPES  A:ND  TUKNEL6 

77*  pipes*— The  best  way  to  convey  water  for  any  pur- 
pose is  by  means  of  pipes.  A  pipe  can  be  laid  anywhere, 
subject  to  the  conditions  established  in  Waier  Supply,  it  is 
less  subject  to  disaster  and  to  loss  of  water  by  leakage, 
seepage,  and  evaporation^  and  the  tendency  of  modern  prac- 
tice is  to  extend  the  use  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water 
for  irrigation,  except  where  very  large  bodies  are  to  be 
carried,  when  it  will  generally  be  impossible  to  avoid  the 
use  of  canals  having  the  dimensions  of  small  rivers*  The 
different  kinds  of  pipes  are  fully  treated  in  Waier  Supply. 

78*  Tunnels, ^It  frequently  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  long  detours,  to  carry  the  line  of  conduit 
through  a  tumiel.  If  the  conduit  is  an  open  canal,  the  tunnel 
will  merely  form  an  opening  in  the  hill,  affording  a  passage 
for  the  canal;  if  the  conduit  is  a  pipe  line,  running  under  pres- 
sure, the  tunnel  will  generally  form  a  continuation  of  the  pipe, 
and  will  be  entirely  filled  with  water*  running  also  under  pres- 
sure* In  either  case,  experience  has  abundantly  shown  that^ 
except  under  very  rare  conditions,  the  tunnel  should  be  lined 
throughout,  even  when  it  runs  through  rock.  In  modern  tun- 
neling, large  quantities  of  high  explosives  are  used,  %vhich 
greatly  shatter  the  surrounding  rock,  so  that  fragments  are 
"continually  coming  away*  particularly  from  the  roof,  when 
the  tunnel  is  not  lined,  greatly  interfering  with  the  flow  of 
water  through  it*  Tunnels  driven  through  earth  must»  of 
course,  be  thoroughly  secured  by  lining*  Such  tunnels  are 
frequently  secured  by  timbering  only,  without,  however,  being 
always  satisfactory*  They  have  also,  in  the  case  of  large 
conduits,  been  lined  with  wooden  staves*  as  already  described, 
the  iron  bands  being  replaced  by  concrete  closely  packed 
between  the  outside  of  the  staves  and  the  walls  of  the  tunnel* 


APPLICATION  OF  WATER  TO  THE 
GROUND 


METHODS  OF  IRRIGATION 

79.  Gener  —So  far»  only  the  collect- 
ing, storing,  an-,  ^,«i         iti           uf  water  for  irrigation  have 

been  considered,     A ^sc        :esses  are  merely  preliminary 

to  the  g^reat  object  of  getting  the  water  on  the  land  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  crops;  this,  while  the  most  important 
operation,  being  that  up  to. which  all  the  rest  of  the  work 
has  led,  is  in  many  respects  the  most  complex.  The  prob- 
lem is:  Given  a  certain  area  of  land,  and  a  certain  volume  of 
water  with  which  to  irrigate  it,  how  shall  this  water  be  evenly 
spread  over  the  ground,  so  that  every  portion  may  receive  a 
sufficient  but  not  excessive  degree  of  moisture,  and  that  no 
water  shall  be  wasted?  There  are  many  methods  of  applying 
the  water;  some  of  the  principal  ones  will  now  be  described. 

80.  Preparation  of  Soil. — It  is  essential  so  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  that  it  will  properly  absorb  the  water  applied 
by  irrigation.  The  surface  slope  should  be  so  fixed  by 
grading,  and  the  soil  be  put  into  such  a  condition  of  porosity 
by  tilling,  as  to  cause  the  water  to  flow  over  it  slowly,  and 
thus  be  easily  absorbed.  The  subsoil  may  be  opened  by 
deep  plowing,  after  which  a  thorough  harrowing  is  necessary  • 
to  place  the  soil  in  a  proper  condition  of  tilth.  Successful 
irrigation  is  dependent  on  careful  cultivation,  which  implies 
constant  attention  to  a  small  area  of  land  by  each  individual 
cultivator.  Better  crops  may  be  obtained  from  the  careful 
cultivation  of  10  or  15  acres  by  a  single  farmer  than  by  the 
careless  or  improper  cultivation  of  several  times  that  area. 

81.  Irrlgratlon     by     Sprinkling.  —  Sprinkling     is  .a 
method  with   which,   when   practiced  on  a  small  scale,  all 
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are  familiar.  When  a  flower  bed  is  to  be  watered,  it  is 
sprinkled  by  means  of  a  watering  pot*     If  a  larger  space  is 

to  be  operated  on,  a  hose  with  perforated  nozzle,  or  'Vose/' 
is  used^  or  a  watering  cart  may  be  employed,  deh vering 
water  in  the  form  of  a  spray. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sprinkling  is  the  best  way 
in  which  water  can  be  applied  to  the  soih  This  method  ful- 
fils all  the  requirements  of  uniform  distribution,  moderate 
and  easily  regulated  amount,  and,  in  consequence,  permits  a 
gradual  absorption  of  the  moisture  without  supersaturation 
of  the  soil  or  the  presence  of  exposed  surfaces  of  unabsorbed 
water,  which  must  pass  oif  by  evaporation,  thus  adding  to  the 
ill  eflfects  of  alkali  already  mentioned*  The  method  can  also 
be  applied  to  rough  and  uneven  land,  without  the  necessity 
of  any  previous  grading. 

The  objection  to  this  method  is  the  difficulty  of  applying 
it  on  the  very  large  scale  that  is  sometimes  needed*  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  by  a  careful  and  judicious  system  of 
piping  it  could  be  made  more  available  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  is  already  largely  used  in  Florida,  and  is  thus  described 
by  George  W,  Adams,  of  Thonotosassa:  *'l  have  a  25-horse- 
power  horizontal  boiler  and  a  12  in.  X  7  in,  X  10  in,  duplex 
pumpi  with  6-inch  main  pipe  and  34nch  laterals  at  the  main, 
and  running  down  to  one  and  a  half  at  extreme  ends.  My 
trees  are  21  feet  apart  each  way.  I  have  a  hydrant  in  the 
center  of  every  16  trees,  I  use  the  McGowan  automatic 
sprinklers,  connecting  the  sprinkler  with  hydratits  by  a  l-inch 
wire- wound  rubber  hose  50  feet  long.  I  use  twelve  of  the 
sprinklers  at  one  time,  and  could  use  more  just  as  well,  each- 
sprinkler  staying  in  place  30  minutes,  each  one  covering  a 
space  of  from  50  to  70  feet,  according  to  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure given  them,  and  discharging  about  1,000  gallons.  By 
this  process  I  have  a  genuine  rain,  either  a  light  one  or  a 
powerful  one,  at  pleasure.  If  I  wish  to  throw  water  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  I  use  the  nozzle  instead  of  the  sprinkler. 
I  run  the  pump  from  7  A,  M,  to  6  p,  M.  without  stopping, 
using  less  than  i  cord  of  wood  in  11  hours.  I  find  no  bad 
results  from  applying  the  water  In  the  hottest  sunshine,  but 


I  i   applied  it  through  an  open  hose,     I  think  the 

pn  '  method  of  applying  water  requires  less  help  thao 

auy  other  I  have  seen,  and  is  without  any  danger  to  frutl 
or  tree*  The  fireman  can  manage  the  sprinklers  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  pumping  station.  For  other 
port  ions  I  only  one  man  is  ever  needed,  and  it  is  light  work 
for  him,*' 

In  this  method,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  use  a 
pump,  either  directly  forcing  the  water  through  a  hose,  or 
else  raising  it  into  an  elevated  tank,  from  which  it  may  be 
drawn  as  wanted, 

82,  Irrlgcatlou  by  Floodlngr* — Next  to  sprinkling* 
flooding  is  the  method  of  applying  water  to  the  land  that 
most  naturally  suggests  itself.  It  consists  essentially  in 
spreading  the  water  in  a  thin  sheet  over  the  area  to  be  irri- 
gated, and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  The 
first  feature  of  this  method  is  a  ditch  or  canal  running  along 
the  upper  border  or  highest  level  of  the  field  to  be  irrigated* 
This  may  be  either  the  main  conduit  itself  or  a  subsidiary 
ditch  fed  from  it.  It  will  run,  with  a  slight  fall,  following 
the  highest  level,  or  contour  line.  When  it  is  desired  to 
irrigate  the  land  from  this  ditch,  one  of  two  ways  will  be 
adopted.  Small  temporary  obstructions,  such  as  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  earth,  may  be  placed  in  the  ditch,  causing  it  to 
overflow  at  the  desired  points  in  a  thin  sheet.  Or  a  break 
may  be  made  in  the  ditch,  allowing  water  to  escape  and 
spread  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  field,  which  break  will 
then  be  closed,  and  a  new  one  opened,  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  first,  which  will  irrigate  an  adjacent  portion,  and  so 
on,  opening  and  closing  breaks  with  the  shovel,  until  water 
has  been  spread  with  more  or  less  regularity  over  the  whole 
field.  If  a  flume  or  pipe  line  is  used  instead  of  a  ditch, 
sluices,  permanent  sliding  gates,  or  hydrants  must  be  placed 
at  convenient  points. 

This  system  presupposes  that  the  land  lies  on  a  gentle  and 
regular  slope,  such  as  characterizes  many  portions  of  the 
Western   American    states.     Almost    invariably,    however, 
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some  preparatory  work  must  be  done  in  leveling  and  grading 
tbe  land  before  this  method  can  be  employed. 

The  flooding  system  of  irrigation  is  largely  used  in  the 
cultivation  of  alfalfa  and  grass  crops.  It  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  method,  but  it  is  very  wasteful  of  water,  and  ful- 
fils very  imperfectly  the  requirements  of  a  satisfactory 
irrigation.  It  distributes  the  water  with  great  irregularity, 
overwatering  some  portions  and  scarcely  moistening  others. 
Its  imperfections  may  be  to  some  extent  neutralized  by 
carefully  watching  and  guiding  the  progress  of  the  water 
as  it  comes  from  the  ditch,  causing  it  to  deviate  here  and 
there  from  its  natural  course,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  hoe 
and  shoveL 

There  are  several  modifications  of  the  general  system, 
better  adapting  it  to  the  varying  topography  of  the  ground. 
When  a  comparatively  steep  hillside  is  treated  in  this  way, 
it  will  be  better  to  run  a  series  of  ditches  across  the  slope, 
dividing  it  into  belts  or  zones,  than  to  depend  on  a  single 
ditch  to  irrigate  the  whole  slope*  In  this  case,  the  unabsorbed 
water  that  f^ows  over  the  first  belt  will  be  caught  in  the 
ditch  next  below  it^  and  passed  on  to  the  next  belt,  and  so  on. 

If  the  ground  is  very  level,  the  diflSculty  that  then  presents 
itself  is  the  too  rapid  absorption  of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
outlet  of  the  ditch  before  it  can  reach  the  farther  limit  of  the 
field.    In  this  case,  the  check-system  is  a  useful  modification. 

83.  In  the  clieek-systera,  a  series  of  small  ridges  or 
checks  are  run  across  the  slope,  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the 
ditch,  dividing  the  ground  into  a  series  of  belts,  in  the  same 
way  as  is  done  by  the  subsidiary  ditches  just  described  for 
hillside  work.  The  first  belt  is  flooded,  and  the  water 
allowed  to  stand  on  it  until  the  ground  has  become 
sufficiently  saturated.  The  water  is  then  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a  break  made  in  the  ridge*  and  allowed  to  flood 
the  next  zone  below,  and  so  on, 

84.  Checker-Board  System. — The  checker- board 
system  is  a  modification  of  the  check-system,  and  is  espe- 
cially suited  to  very  level  land.     It  consists  in  crossing  the 


a  others,  more  or  less  nearly  at  right  angles  to 

'        :m.       which  the  whole  territory  to  be  flooded  is  divided 

mnj^ui        "tments.     These  are  flooded*  one  or  more  at  a 

le,   anu  ihe  water  thai  is  not  absorbed  is  passed  on  to 

a      cent  compartments. 

''     ;    method    by  furrows    is    considered    a  very 

ei  le*     Instead  of  flooding^  the  surface  generally,  as 

desv..^ed,  small  ditches,  or  furrows,  are  run  from  the 
feeder,  at  such  an  angle  across  the  slope  as  to  insure 
in.  gradual  descent,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  enter  these 
and  flow  through  them  over  the  field  to  be  irrigated,  the 
water  being  distributed  by  lateral  absorption  and  percolation 
instead  of  by  flooding  the  surface.  As  in  all  other  systems, 
the  course  of  the  water  should  be  watched  and  guided  as  far 
as  possible,  and  irrigation  should  be  followed  by  cultivatioUi 
or  stirring  and  working  the  soiU 

When  orchards  are  irrigated  in  this  manner^  the  furrows 
are  run  among  and  around  the  trees.  If  the  land  is  laid  out 
before  the  trees  are  set  out,  the  furrows  are  established  first* 
according  to  the  most  advantageous  manner  of  suiting  them 
to  the  topography  of  the  field,  and  the  trees  are  planted  to 
suit  the  position  of  the  furrows. 

The  ends  of  the  furrows  are  connected,  so  that  water  may 
circulate  in  all  directions.  The  water  is  guided  by  opening 
or  closing  the  furrows  with  the  shovel.  Obviously,  the 
ground  must  be  tolerably  regular  in  order  to  permit  the  use 
of  this  method. 

86.  Subsoil  Irrigation. — This  system  consists  in  run- 
ning a  series  of  pipes,  generally  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 
below  the  surface,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  drain  pipes. 
Water  may  be  admitted  into  these  pipes  at  the  upper  end, 
the  lower  end  being  closed  temporarily,  and  allowed  to 
escape  either  through  perforations  in  the  pipe  or  through 
their  loose  joints,  if  common  drain  pipe  is  used.  After 
proper  saturation,  the  lower  ends  of  the  pipes  are  opened, 
and  they  then  form  a  drainage  system  for  the  removal  of 
superfluous  or  non-absorbed  water;  or,  the  joints  of  the  pipes 
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may  be  made  tiifht,  with  openings  and  vertical  pipes  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  from  which  water  may  flow  and  spread  over 
the  ^ound  in  the  vicinity.  This^  however,  constitutes  rather 
a  Olodification  of  the  flooding  system. 

Although  certain  practical  difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  application  of  this  method*  it  gives  promise  of 
being  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  that  which  is  most  economical  of  water,  and  when 
used  as  first  described,  in  the  manner  of  drain  pipeSj  allows 
the  water  to  be  drawn  up  by  capillary  action  instead  of 
sinking  down  by  the  action  of  gravity*  loss  by  evaporation 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum, 

87*  Other  Methods  of  Irrlgatliii^^^While  there  are 
many  other  systems  practiced,  they  will  be  found,  on  exami- 
nation, to  consist  of  modifications  of  those  described,  which 
may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  typical.  The  very  important 
subject  of^  sewage  irrigation  is  treated  in  Sewage  Puriiieaiian 
and  Disposal.  


GAUGING  WATER  FOR  USKBS 

88.    Introdiictory, — Whan  an  individual  owns  a  plani 

for  watering  his  own  lands,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
amount  of  water  used  should  be  measured.  When  the  water 
Sowing  in  a  canal  is  furnished  by  a  company  or  the  state  to 
more  than  one  irrigator,  some  system  must  be  adopted  for 
measuring  the  amount  furnished.  Charges  for  water  rates 
are  usually  based  on  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  second 
delivered,  and  the  user  should  know  whether  or  not  he  is 
getting  the  amount  of  water  for  which  he  contracts. 

89*  Roiif^h  Methods  of  Gausin^* — Persons  whose  duty 
it  is  to  divide  the  water  on  behalf  of  a  company  have,  as  a 
rule,  a  limited  knowledge  of  hydraulics  and  are  capable 
of  using  but  simple  instruments*  A  very  common  practice 
on  canals  owned  by  companies  is  for  the  gate  tender  to  judge 
the  amount  of  water  by  its  appearance.  Absolute  quantities 
are  often  not  furnished  but  only  proportional  parts  of  the 
flow.     Thus,  an  irrigator  receives  a  tenth  or  a  fifth  of  the 
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the  ditch,  rather  than  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per 

ontracted  for» 

At  tt    point  of  diversion,  a  wooden  flume,  or,  in  substan- 

works,  a  concrete  lining:,  is  placed  in  the  canal,  with  a 

e  in  the  main  canal  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to 

permit  or  retard  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  water.     Just 

above  it  in  the  side  of  this  flume  is  the  head  admitting  the 

water  into  the  fanner's  lateral,  and  this  is  closed  by  a  gate 

consisting  usually  of  a  board  that  may  be  raised  or  lowered 

so  as  to  admit  the  proper  amount.     Often,  where  water  is 

scarce,  persons  in  charge  of  the  regulation  of  these  gates, 

after  setting  them  to  the  proper  amount  of  opening,  lock 

them  with  padlocks  to  prevent  their  being  tampered  with  by 

the  water  users. 

90*  Weir  Measurements.— Where  greater  accuracy  of 
water  distribution  is  desired,  weirs  are  used.  Tables  show- 
ing  the  discharge  of  the  weirs  for  certain  lengths  of  crest 
and  depth  over  the  crest  are  furnished  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  distribution,  so  that  they  may  know  exactly  how  much 
water  is  being  delivered  in  this  manner.  The  practice  of  con- 
structing measuring  weirs  in  the  heads  of  distributaries  and 
of  rating  the  discharge  of  these  at  various  depths  is  rapidly 
being  introduced  into  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  trapezoidal,  or  Cippoletti,  measuring  weir  is  growing 
in  favor.  The  laws  of  Colorado  and  of  some  other  states 
require  the  construction  of  measuring  weirs,  and  water  com- 
missioners are  employed  whose  business  it  is  to  ascertain 
the  amount  flowing  through  the  various  heads.  The  results 
are  tabulated  and  furnished  to  the  canal  owners  for  their 
information. 

91.  Foote's  Water  Meter. — Several  contrivances, 
more  or  less  ingenious  and  efficient,  have  been  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  readily  determining  the  amount  of  water 
furnished  to  consumers.  These  devices  are  sometimes 
called  modules.  In  order  that  they  may  meet  all  require- 
ments, they  should  not  only  measure  the  water  furnished, 
but  also  deliver  a  certain  specified  quantity. 
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Among  the  appliances  proposed  for  the  delivery  of  a 
specified  quantity  of  water  in  a  ^iven  time,  one  of  the  best 
is  that  invented  by  A.  D,  Foote,  of  Idaho.  The  general 
features  of  this  meter  are  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

In  Fig,  16  (a)  is  represented  a  cross-section  through  tlie 
main  canal  or  flume  C,  from  which  it  is  desired  to  draw  a 
certain  measured  volume  of  water  to  feed  the  ditch  D  by 
means  of  a  slot  -S  in  the  box  B.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the 
sliding  gate  G  is  partly  closed,  so  as  to  impede  the  free  flow 
of  water  in  the  canal  C  and  force  a  portion  of  it  into  the 
box  B^  through  the  small  sliding  gate  ^,  which  is  partly 
opened  for  the  purpose.  After  a  few  trials  with  the  two 
sliding  gates,  their  openings  will  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
proper  level  of  the  water  in  the  box  is  maintained,  the  sur- 
plus passing  over  the  edge  ^»  and  falling  back  again  into 
the  canal  Q  below  the  gate  G. 

The  slot  S  is  opened  more  or  less  by  means  of  a  slide  on 
the  inside  of  the  box,  the  width  of  opening  being  recorded 
by  a  scale  shown  in  Fig.  16  (^).  This  cootrivance,  as 
designed  by  Mr,  Foote,  gives  the  amount  of  water  delivered 
in  miner's  inches,  but  the  scale  can  be  laid  out  so  as  to 
give  the  quantity*  in  any  other  unit. 


CROPS 

92.  The  preceding  articles  cover  the  strictly  engineering 
and  commercial  features  of  irrigation — all  those,  that  is, 
which  relate  to  securing  the  water  and  turning  it  over  to  the 
farmer,  on  profitable  terms,  for  utilization.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  the  well-equipped  engineer  in  this  specialty 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  how  crops  are  raised  and 
how  the  water  is  handled  in  the  process. 

The  successful  raising  of  crops  by  the  aid  of  artificial  irri- 
gation is  a  scientific  operation,  the  principles  of  which  must 
be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  insure  the  best  results. 
Long  experience  shows  that  crops  do  best  when  they  receive 
the  minimum  quantity  of  water  that  they  require,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  the  maximum  amount  of  cultivation.     It  is  found, 
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also,  in  bringmg  in  new  land,  that  more  water  is  required 
the  first  year  than  in  subsequent  ones.  It  appears  that,  hy  a 
free  application  ol  water  at  the  outset,  the  soil  becomes 
gradually  saturated;  so  that  year  by  year  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  for  plant  life  diminishes,  until  it  reaches  a 
constant  amount  very  much  less  than  the  original  quantity 
required* 

No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  regarding  the  exact 
amount  of  water  required  for  each  crop;  experience,  obser- 
vation*  and  judgment  are  necessary  to  success.  Some  geue- 
ralitieSj  however,  will  be  useful. 

93*  Alfalfa. — "Alfalfa  is  the  greatest  forage  plant  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  it  should  be  a  special  crop  with 
every  irrigation  farmer.  It  is  known  scientifically  as  meduaga 
saifva,  its  botanical  name.  In  the  Spanish  language  it  is  called 
''alfalfa/*  while  the  French,  Swiss,  German,  and  Canadian 
people  call  it  **luceme/*  It  is  a  leguminous  perennial,  and 
properly  belongs  to  the  pea-vine  family.  It  is  often  miscalled 
a  grass.  Its  term  of  existence  has  not  been  authentically 
established ^  but  it  will  last  the  average  age  of  a  man,  and 
instead  of  depleting  the  soil,  it  has  a  way,  through  its  root 
nodules,  of  constantly  replenishing  the  soil  with  the  nitrog- 
enous fertilizing  elements  of  the  atmosphere.^*— IViic&x, 

A  porous  subsoil,  which  promotes  drainage  and  prevents 
un  absorbed  water  from  standing  on  the  surface,  is  advan- 
tageous for  this  crop,  as  indeed  for  all  others.  Thorough 
plowing  should  be  done  in  the  fall,  and  the  ground  leveled 
before  seeding  in  the  spring.  A  good  flooding  is  needed 
jost  before  seeding.  The  seed  is  covered  by  light  harrowing, 
or  planted  with  a  drill.  It  should  not  be  buried  more  than 
1  inch  to  H  inches  deep.  Too  early  irrigation  after  seeding 
should  be  avoided;  it  should  not  be  practiced,  as  a  general 
rule,  until  the  plants  are  nearly  or  quite  1  foot  high.  When 
the  plant  has  taken  full  possession  of  the  ground,  one  good 
irrigation  after  each  cutting  will  usually  be  sufficient* 

"Plowing  under  green  alfalfa  as  a  manurial  agent  and 
soil  restorative  is  becoming  recognized  in  the  West  as  a 
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very  essential  agfcncy  in  preventing:  soil  deterioration*  It  is, 
therefore,  a  very  useful  plant  in  following  out  a  line  of  crop 
rotation.  As  a  g:reen  manure  or  soil  renovator,  alfalfa  is 
hardly  equaled  by  any  other  plant.  It  is  very  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid»  potash  and  lime,  and  gets  a  goodly  portion  of 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  leaving  much  of  this  in  the  soil  hy 
means  of  its  large  roots*  Aside  from  this,  when  used  as  a 
green  manure,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humus  added  to  the 
soil,  both  by  the  matter  turned  under  and  by  the  roots.  The 
large,  long  roots  open  the  subsoil  to  a  great  depth,  serving 
much  the  same  purpose  as  the  subsoil  plow-'* 

94.     Wheat, — Wheat  requires  high   land.     The   ground 

should  be  moist  before  seeding,  Harrow,  and  plant  with 
press  drill*  First  irrigation  may  take  place  when  the  plant 
13  6  or  6  inches  high*  A  second  lighter  irrigation  may  be 
needed  about  a  month  after  the  first*  A  third  irrigation  is 
sometimes  given  just  as  the  grain  is  beading^  if  the  ground 
has  not  kept  sufficiently  moist. 

95*  Oats,— Oats  are  treated  much  as  wheat  except  that 
they  require  considerably  more  water.  The  heaviest  irriga- 
tion— sometimes  amounting  to  1  foot  in  depth — is  given 
when  the  plant  is  about  6  inches  high. 

96.  Rye. — Rye  is  the  easiest  grown  of  all  the  cereals, 
and  needs  the  least  water;  sometimes  only  one  light  watering 
is  sufficient. 

97.  Corn. — Com  requires  a  great  deal  of  preparation  of 
the  soil,  and  of  cultivation  after  planting.  Excessive  irrigation 
must  be  avoided.  One  or  two  irrigations  will  be  sufficient.  A 
watering  will  generally  be  wanted  when  the  tassels  are  formed. 
Altogether,  this  crop  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

98.  Grasses. — Much  that  has  been  said  of  alfalfa 
applies  to  the  grass  crops.  One  general  rule  for  hay  crops 
is  not  to  irrigate  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  cutting, 
so  as  to  permit  a  thorough  assimilation  of  plant  food,  and  to 
allow  the  ground  to  acquire  a  proper  condition  for  cutting 
and  curing  the  hay. 
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AMERICAN   LAWS   ON  IRRIGATION 

99,     Priority  of  Appropriation,  mid  Proratlnif. — The 

questions  of  riparian  rights  and  the  right  of  priority  of  owner- 
ship of  water  have  assumed  a  new  aspect  under  changed 
conditions.  This  has  not  yet  taken  definite  shape,  and  there 
is  no  set  code  regulating  the  rights  of  water  for  use  in  irriga- 
tion. The  old  law  of  rl]»[iriaii  rl^rhts  can  be  enforced  only 
for  protection  of  water  that  has  been  put  to  a  beneficial  use, 
The  right  of  priority  of  appropriation  was  maintained 
for  a  long  time  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  West,  but  that 
also  has  practically  been  superseded  by  the  principle  of  bexie- 
flelai  use*  Instead  of  the  ownership  of  the  water  going 
with  the  land»  as  under  the  older  common  law,  the  flowing 
water  is  not  classed  as  property  that  can  be  owned  by  any 
person*  Where  the  land  originally  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  the  unused  waters  both  above  and  beneath  the  land 
still  belong  to  the  government.  The  use  of  the  w^ater 
IS  guaranteed  to  appropriators  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
put  it  to  beneficial  use,  and  generally  in  the  order  of  priority 
in  which  they  make  such  use.  While  the  right  of  appropria- 
tion was  originally  based  on  the  need  of  water  and  the  right 
to  take  iti  changed  conditions  have  resulted  in  its  modifica- 
tion by  requiring  evidences  of  beneficial  use. 

A  still  later  development  has  been  the  system  known  as 
proratlnir*  This  consists  in  dividing  water  proportionally 
to  the  amount  available.  No  consideration  is  given  the  user 
nearest  the  ditch  head,  who  may  have  been  the  first  irrigator. 
He  receives  the  same  proportion  of  his  usual  share  as  do  his 
associates,  In  time  of  scarcity  of  water,  the  application  of 
priorities  must  give  way  to  proportional  division  of  the  supply 
available.  It  is  not  possible  to  deprive  a  large  number  of 
the  water  users  of  their  supply  and  cause  their  crops  to  be 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  full  proportion  may  be  given  the 
favored  few  prior  owners*     Accordingly,  there  Is  a  tendency 
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to  abandon  the  strict  observance  of  pnorities  in  favor  of 
prorating  water.  The  practice  of  judicial  decision  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  view  of  changing  the  use  of  the  water 
to  which  an  irrigator  is  entitled  from  one  piece  of  land  to 
anotheri  but  this  right  coutd  only  be  held  to  be  pertinent  to 
some  specified  piece  of  land,  and  not  to  land  in  general,  or 
wherever  the  irrigator  might  desire  to  use  it.  In  other  words, 
his  right  to  water  would  not  be  owned  separate  and  apart 
from  the  land. 

These  same  questions  become  still  more  complicated  when 
considered  in  connection  with  property  in  water  owned  by  a 
canal  company.  It  is  then  necessary  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  rights  to  divert  water,  to  carry  it,  and  to 
furnish  water  to  users  and  to  charge  for  it.  Such  rights  are 
distinct  from  those  bearing  on  the  actual  use  of  water  in 
irrigating  the  land,  and  are  considered  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 
canal  company  as  a  common  carrier.  The  company  has  no 
actual  ownership  in  the  water  in  the  sense  that  it  owns  the 
canat  and  the  regulating  works;  its  position  is  that  of  a 
trustee  conveying  the  water  to  those  who  will  put  it  to  actual 
beneficial  use. 


100.  Reclamation  I^w. — The  President  of  the  United 
States  approved  June  17, 1902,  an  Act  known  as  the  Reclama- 
tion Law.  This  created  a  means  whereby  the  proceeds  ol 
the  sales  of  public  lands  in  thirteen  arid  states  will  become 
a  revolving  fund  held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  known  as  the  Beclamatlon  Fund,  to  be  used  in  the 
examination,  survey,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  irriga- 
tion works  for  the  storage,  diversion,  and  development  of 
waters  for  the  reclamation  of  the  lands  in  those  states  and 
territories.  The  law  further  provided  that  the  reclaimed 
3ands  should  ultimately  be  sold  to  bona-fide  settlers  at  a 
uniform  price  per  acre  that  would  be  sufficient  to  reimburse 
the  government  for  the  entire  outlay,  such  proceeds  becom- 
ing again  available  for  further  reclamation.  In  accordance 
with  this  law,  and  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  known  as  the  Reclamation 
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Service,  was  established.  The  Service  examines  the  lands, 
determines  their  possible  capability  of  reclamation,  recom- 
mends their  withdrawal  from  sale  or  preemption  under  other 
laws,  prepares  plans  for  projects  for  their  reclamation,  and, 
if  the  latter  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
undertakes  the  construction,  and,  if  necessary,  the  subse- 
quent maintenance  of  the  works. 
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HYDRAULIC  TABLE  FOR  LONG  PIPES 

Although  problems  relating  to  the  flow  of  water  in  long 
pipes  can  be  solved  by  formulas,  these  formulas  are  often 
cumbersome  and  their  application  requires  much  labor.  As, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  exact  results  cannot  be 
obtained  (errors  of  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  are  not  considered 
unusual,  and  may  be  expected),  the  work  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  tables.  The  one  here  given  (found  in  print 
nowhere  outside  of  the  I.  C.  S.  publications),  is  very  con- 
veniently arranged,  and  will  save  considerable  time  and 
labor.  It  comprises  every  commercial  size  of  cast-iron  water 
pipe,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  wrought-iron  and  steel 
pipe,  not  riveted. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  projecting  rivet  heads 
in  a  steel  riveted  pipe  reduce  its  carrying  capacity  very  much 
more  than  by  the  decrease  of  the  diameter  caused  by  the 
annular  ring  of  rivets.  For  instance,  a  42-inch  riveted  steel 
pipe  with  a  row  of  rivet  heads  projecting  into  the  interior, 
1  inch  in  depth,  will  not  have  the  same  discharge  as  a  40-inch 
smooth  pipe.  Costly  and  embarrassing  mistakes  have  been 
committed  by  neglecting  this  fact. 

The  quantities  given  in  the  table  are: 

d  =  diameter,  both  in  inches  and  in  feet  (the  value  used  in 
the  formulas  is  always  in  feet,  unless  otherwise  stated). 

V  =  velpcity  of  flow,  in  feet  per  second. 

5  =  -  =  slope,  or  head  per  unit  of  length  of  pipe,  or  sine 

of  the  average  inclination  of  the  pipe  to  the  horizontal  (here, 
h  is  the  total  head,  and  /  is  the  length  of  the  pipe). 

Sm  =  5,280      =  head,  in  feet,  per  mile  of  pipe. 

G  =  -  =  grade  =  length  of  pipe  for  which  the  head,  or 
h 

rise,   is    1.     If   the  unit  used  is  the   foot,   the   quantity   G 
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indicates  the  number  of  feet  of  pipe  in  which  the  rise  is  1  foot, 
ThttSt  ii  G  =  750,  the  grade  is  1  foot  in  750  feet. 

Q  =  discharge,  for  clean  or  tar-coated  pipes,  in  either 
cubic  feet  per  second,  gallons  per  minutei  or  gallons  per  day 
of  24  hours. 

Q^  =  -^,  corresponding  quantities  for  extremely  foul  pipes. 
V2 

The  head  h  and  length  /  are  easily  found  when  either  the 

slope  or  the  grade  is  given,  since  /t  —  s/y  and  /  =  Gk. 
The  table  has  been  constructed  from  the  formulas 


// 

e(cu.  ft.)  =  "^-fv 

4 


<2) 


In  these  formulas,  /  is  an  empiricaJ  coefficient  that  varies 
with  V  and  d.  The  values  of  /  have  been  taken  from  special 
tables.  It  has  been  assumed  that,  for  extremely  rough  or 
foul  pipes,  the  value  of  /  is  twice  that  for  clean  pipes.  If 
the  velocity  in  a  rough  pipe  is  denoted  by  v\  and  2 /is  used 
instead  of  /,  equation  (1)  becomes 


Therefore, 


7/ 


\~2f 


d     k 


and,  as  the  discharges  are  proportional  to  the  velocities, 
g  =  ii  =  V2;    whence  Q'  =   -^. 

In  determining  the  diameter  of  a  pipe,  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  determine  it  for  both  of  the  extreme  conditions;  that 
is,  both  assuming  the  pipe  perfectly  clean  and  assuming  it 
extremely  foul  or  rough.  Also,  when  the  diameter  of  a  pipe 
is  known,  the  values  of  Q  and  Q'  show  the  extreme  limits 
between  which  the  discharge  may  vary. 

Example  1.— What  is  the  discharge,  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  of  a 
14-inch  pipe  in  which  the  velocity  is  3.2  feet  per  second? 
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Solution.— Find,  in  the  table,  under  diameter  14  inches,  3.2  in 
the  column  headed  v.  Opposite  this  value  and  in  column  headed 
Cubic  Feet  per  Second,  the  discharge  is  found  to  be  3.4208  cu.  ft, 
per  sec.     Ans. 

Example  2. — Determine  the  velocity,  in  feet  per  second,  in  a 
16-inch  water  main  1,500  feet  long,  with  a  head  of  54  feet. 

Solution.— -The  ratio  -r  is    '       ,  or  27.778.     Looking  in  the  table, 

in  the  column  headed  G,  under  the  diameter  16  in.,  it  is  seen  that  the 
value  27.778  falls  between  that  corresponding  to  a  velocity  of  12.5  ft. 
per  sec.  and  that  corresponding  to  a  velocity  of  13  ft.  per  sec.     The 
difference  in  the  value  of  v  for  a  difference  in  G  of  28.782  -  26.681 
=  2.101   is  13.0  -  12.5  ^  .5  ft.   per  sec.     For   a    difference  in  G  of 
28.782  -  27.778  =  1.004,  the  difference  in  v  is 
•5  X  1.004  ^ 
2.101 
Therefore,  the  velocity  is  12.5  +  .24  =  12.74  ft.  per  sec.     Ans. 

Example  3. — Required  the  diameter  of  pipe  necessary  to  deliver 
700,000  gallons  per  day  of  24  hours,  if  the  reservoir  is  situated  90  feet 
above  the  city  and  at  a  distance  of  15,300  feet. 

Solution.— Here,   v  =  ~^~  =  170.     Looking    for    the    number 

700,000  in  the  column  headed  Gallons  per  Day,  under  diameter 
6  inches,  it  is  seen  that  the  next  higher,  761,360,  requires  a  grade 
(column  G)  of  1  ft.  in  38.374  ft.  Since  the  available  grade  is  only 
1  ft.  in  170  ft.,  look  in  the  same  column  under  the  diameter  8  in. 
The  next  higher  value  is  721,890,  and  the  required  grade  (column  G) 
is  1  ft.  in  175.36  ft.  Therefore,  an  8-in.  pipe  can  be  used,  although 
the  discharge  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  721,890  gal.  per  day.    Ans. 

Example  4.— It  is  required  to  deliver  2,500,000  gallons  per  day  of 
24  hours  with  a  20-inch  pipe.  If  the  reservoir  is  9  miles  from  the  city: 
(a)  what  must  be  the  head?  (d)  what  is  the  velocity  in  the  pipe? 

Solution. — (a)  Looking  in  the  table,  under  diameter  20  in.,  in 
the  column  headed  Gallons  per  Day,  the  value  2,5.'^7,1KX)  is  found. 
Opposite  this  value,  in  the  column  headed  s^,  the  quantity  3.4086  is 
found.  This  is  the  head  per  mile  of  length;  therefore,  the  required 
head  is  3.4086  X  9  =  :^).6774  ft.     Ans. 

(d)  Opposite  2,>^7,900,  in  the  column  headed  v,  the  value  1.8  is. 
found.    Therefore,  v  ^  l.H  ft.  per  sec.     Ans. 
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Note. — All  items  in  this  index  refer  first 
page  of  the  section.  Thus,  "Aeration,  (91.  p33 
of  section  91. 

A 
Absorption- ditch  system  of  broad  irrigation. 
{92.  p38. 

of  water  in  canals  and  reservoirs.  (93,  pl8. 
Absorptive  power  of  the  soil  in  intermittent 

filtration,  §92,  p40. 
Accuracy  of  sewerage  calculations,  (88,  pl6. 
Acre-foot,  893.  p5. 
Aeration.  {91,  p33. 
Aerobic  bacteria.  {92.  plO. 
Air  inlets  for  sewers,  §89,  p9. 

lift.  184,  p41. 

-locked  pipe.  (85.  p31. 

valves.  (85.  p31. 
Albuminoid  ammonia  in  sewage.  y92,  p9. 

ammonia  in  water,  (90,  pl9. 
Alfalfa  zaising  by  irrigation,  {93,  p63. 
Algae  in  water,  (90.  p24. 
Alkali  in  irrigation  waters,  (93.  p8. 

Remedies  for,  593,  pp8.  9. 
Ammonia,  Albuminoid,  in  sewage,  {92,  p9. 

Albuminoid,  in  water,  890.  pl9. 

Free,  in  sewage,  892,  p9. 

Free,  in  water,  {90,  p20. 
Anaerobic  bacteria,  §92,  plO. 
Analyses   of   water,   Interpretation   of,    §90, 
ppl4,  22. 

Sewage,  Interpretation  of,  $92.  p5. 
Analysis,  Chemical,  of  sewage.  892.  p5. 

of  water.  Bacteriological,  $90,  p23. 

Sewage.  (92,  pi. 

Water,  Chemical.  890,  ppl7.  22. 

Water,  Collecting  samples  for.  890.  pl5. 
Anchorage  for  elevated  tanks.  ^HG.  i).^?. 

for  standpipcs,  §86.  p3G. 
Aneroid    barometer.     Use    of,    in     reservoir 

reconnaissance.  886,  p3. 
Appropriation,  Priority  of.  893.  i)65. 
Artesian  wells.  §84,  p33. 
Artificial  irrigation,  893,  p2. 
Ash  in  sewage  after  combustion,  §92  p& 


to  the  section  (see  the  Preface)  and  then  to  the 
."  means  that  aeration  will  be  found  on  page  33 


Back  filling  of  sewer  trenches,  889,  p38. 

filling  of  sewer  trenches.  Cost  of,  (89,  p54. 
Bacteria,  890,  p8:  892,  plO. 

Action  of,  in  broad  irrigation,  892,  p30. 

Action  of.  in  the  purification  of  sewage,  892, 
pp24,  26. 

Aerobic,  892,  plO. 

Anaerobic.  892,  plO. 

beds.  892.  p50. 

Distribution  of,  at  different  depths,   892, 
p30. 

Effect  of  dilution  of  sewage  on,  {92,  pl8. 

FaculUtive,  892,  plO. 

Measurement  of,  892,  pl2. 

Non- pathogenic,  892,  ppll,  12. 

Parasitic,  892.  pi  1. 

Pathogenic,  892.  ppll,  12. 

Presence  of,  in  water,  air.  etc.,  892,  pll. 

Proportion  of.  removed  by  filtration,  {91, 
I>31. 

Saprophytic.  892.  pll. 

Saprophytic,  Beneficial  effect  of.  892,  pl2. 
Bacterial  analysis  of  sewage.  892,  pl2. 

pollution  of  water,  890.  p8. 
Bacteriological  analysis  of  water,  890.  p23. 
Barometer.    Aneroid,    Use    of,    in    reservoir 

reconnaissance,  886.  \)3. 
Barometric   leveling    for   storage    reservoirs. 

886.  i>3. 
Barrel,  Working,  of  a  deep- well  pump,  884, 

p43. 
Ba.sins,  Catch,  889.  pll. 

Settling,  890.  p25. 
Battery  of  wdls.  884.  p37. 
Bed-antl-ridge  system  of  broad  irrigation,  892, 
p37. 

Sand,  for  filters,  891,  p2. 
Beds,  Bacteria.  892.  p50. 

Contact.  892.  pp52.  64. 

Contact,  Multiple-,  892,  p56. 
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Beds — (Gontinucd) 

Filter,  CleAniiis  of,  iOl,  p21. 

Filter^  for  int*rmitte«t  filtritinB,  J92,  p40. 

for  ilow  sai^d  filtera,  f&l.  p7. 
Bell  of  water* supply  cast  imn  pipe,  |8i5,  plT* 
B«nch  marks  in  wwcrfcRe  work,  S87,  p5, 
Bc^ids  for  water-Biipjfly  pipes.  §85^  p30. 
Beneficial  Mm,  Principle  of,  (1>3.  Jt65. 
Biological  nature  of  filtration,  |61,  p3. 

purification  of  Kwagc,  $93,  p24^ 
Blocbt  and  wedges  under  water-supply  pjpe. 
IS5,  P19. 

Invert,  for  brick  bewere,  iS8.  p39. 
Blo^'^fFi  in  water-supply  pipcSh  JSS,  p42. 
Boston,  Evaporatio^n  in.  Table  of,  iS4.  jjTI?, 

Tablo  of  water  cansumption  in,  jfi4,  p6fi, 
Brtttofii  platef  of  Etandpipf!<i.  JSBh  p35. 
Bratiflif.  Wind,  for  elevated  tank*.  |»6,  pfiT. 
Bmtichefi,  HouiB,  Slice  of,  ISO,  p26. 

Pipe,  Problems  on.  fiS4,  pfl-l, 

Sewer  f ,  for  house  connections,  |80,  pSH^ 
Britk  for  acwers.  Quality  of,  |8S,  p37. 

>wwer  int£TB«rtio[is,  189,  p2ll. 

acw«ri,  fiSS,  pae. 

sewt-rs.   Circular,  TaTtile  of   vdodties  and 
dis^^har^^  for,  IBS,  p45. 

•ewi?T*,  Conistruction  of,  189,  pi 6. 

ft  vera,  Cort  of.  |89,  p50. 

fseweni,  Crcras-scctiofl  of,  |8S,  p36. 

ae^'crfi.  Estitnate!!  for.  1&9,  t^^- 

sf  went,  Poundati'iTis  for,  JS9,  pl3, 

sewers.  TlikkneAS  of,  1S8.  p37. 
Bricks,  Number  of,  required  for  brick  acwera, 
{89.  p50. 

Number  of,  required  for  manholes,  J89,  p54. 
Bridge  crossings  for  water-supply  pipe,  §85, 

p23. 
Bridges  for  flumes.  J93,  p50. 

for  sewers.  J89,  p22. 
Broad  irrigation,  J92.  p28. 

irrigation,  Advantages  and  disadvantages 
of.  892,  p62. 

irrigation.  Crops  suited  to,  J92.  p33. 

irrigation,  Effect  of,  on  health.  J92,  p32. 

irrigation,  Effect  of  temperature  on,   §92, 
p34. 

irrigation.  Objections  to.  §92,  p29. 

irriy^ation.  Systems  of.  §92.  p35. 
Buerkli's  formula  for  effluent.  J87,  p42. 
Butt  joints.  §86.  p31. 

c: 

Calculations.  Sewer.  §88,  p9. 

Sewer.  Accuracy  of,  §88.  pl6. 
Canals.  Culverts  for.  §93.  p42. 

Drops  in.  §93.  p42. 

Earthen.  §93.  p31. 


Oftiials — (Con  cinued) 

Earthen,  Cnofifi-Beetioa  of.  |93.  p3£* 

Earthen,  Effect  of  depth  on  slope  of.  |S9, 
pa3. 

Earthen,  Frnmula  for  flow  in,  |93,  p3l. 

Earthen,  General  remarks  on.  |93,  I'M. 

Earthen,  Limiiinig'  velocity  in,  |g3,  p3t. 

Emptying  sluices  for,  |93,  p41. 

Falls  in,  §fia,  p42. 

for  irriHatinn.  §03,  p28, 

for  irrigation.  Grades  for.  |!>3.  p30. 

for  irrigation,  l^ocatit^n  of,  |93.  p29. 

for  irrigation.  Surveys  for,  |93,  pZS. 

Lined,  m.  p3£. 

lined  with  concrete,  tflfl,  p37, 

lined  with  dry  atiane,  |93,  p3S. 

lined  with  nibble  matonry.  |93,  p37. 

OverfloT^'S  for,  (93,  p40, 

Turnouts  for,  f93.  p44. 
Capacity  of  contact  bedt,  §t^,  pS3. 

trf  distributing  reaervoirs,  |S0,  pl6. 

of  septic  tanks,  §92,  p47. 

of  staodpipe£,  §S5,  p20. 

Relative,     of     egg-shaped     and     cifvukf 
sewers,  §88.  p84. 
Carbonate,  Pi^irotiji,  Removal  of^  fttim  Wilir, 

S01,pa3, 
Cast  iron  pipe  for  water  supply,  §85,  p43* 

'inm  pipe  for  water  wppiy,  Thkkfie«i  of. 
ISe.  p43. 

■iron  pipe  for  water  supply.  Weigh!  *jf,  fflS, 

-iron  pipe  line.  Weight  of,  §85,  p46. 

iron.   Use  of,  in   sewer  construction,  §88, 

p41. 
-iron   water-supply  pipe,   Laying  of,   §85, 
Pl7. 
Castings,  Special,  for  water-supply  pipe  lines, 

§85.  p29. 
Catch  basins,  §89,  pll. 
basins.  Cost  of,  §89,  p65. 
-work  system  of  broad  irrigation,  §92.  p37. 
Cement,  Amoimt  of.  for  laying  sewer  pipe, 
§89,  p49. 
joints  for  sewer  pipes,  §88,  p34. 
sewers,  §88,  p40. 
Chalybeate  waters,  §90.  plO. 
Change   in  section  of  sewer.  Loss  of  grade 

from,  §87.  pl3. 
Check-system  of  irrigation,  §93,  p57. 

-valves.  §85.  p34. 
Checker-board  system  of  irrigation.  §93.  p57. 
Chemical  analysis  of  sewage,  §92,  p5. 

precipitation,  Disadvantages  of,  §92.  p62. 
precipitation  in   sewage   purification.   §92. 

pl9. 
-precipitation  plant  at  Worcester.  §92,  p23. 
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Chemleal— (Continiwd) 

Construction— (Continued)                               ^^^| 

purifi^atiaii  of  msaufuctttrine  w"t«.  |»2, 

Sewer,  189,  p],                                                   ^H 

pl9. 

Consumption,  Water  (See  Watfr%                       ^^H 

purifirntion  of  water,  f&l,  p3!. 

Contact  bed£,  m.  pp62,  64.                                 ^^M 

water  analysis.  f90.  pplT,  23* 

beds.  Capacity  of,  592,  p£2.                            ^^1 

Chlorine  in  «wa«e.  %92.  p9. 

beds.  Multiple^,  192,  p66,                                    ^^ 

in  water,  |0O,  plS, 

Contrn^porar^'  flow,  Formula  for,  |fi7^  p31.               1 

Circular    &nd    eg^'shaped    sewera,    ReUthe 

flow  of  storm  water,  |S7,  p27.                           ^^1 

capacity  of,  IBS.  p24. 

Continental  gravity  Qter,  {91,  p24,                     ^^M 

horizontal  girders  for  elevated  tank*.  §86, 

p52. 

water,  191,  p36 

sewer*,  Ddculnttons  for.  |SS.  pS, 

-flow  settling  basins,  590,  p26. 

vertiral  girder  fc*r  elevated  tank.  |86p  p60. 

*flDW  aettling  bas^s,  Velocity  In,  |90,  ]^»28, 

Oitrk  deirree  of  hardne**,  jSO,  plL 

Copper  sulphate,  Effect  of,  on  fish,  §91,  ti3l. 

Clacsificaiion  of  reservoirs,  |8a,  pi. 

-sulphate  treatment  of  water,  SHI,  p3L 

Cfcaniiu!  of  filter  beds,  |9l,  p21. 

Com  rai&ing  by  irrigation,  ^93,  p64. 

of  «ttlifie  basins,  |90.  pa9. 

Cost  of  back  filling  of  «wcr  tranches,  f  80,  p54. 

Coik^ulaRts.  190.  p30. 

of  brick  sewera.  589,  pSO. 

Coftj^ulaling  appamtua  for  mechanical  Hlten, 

of  caU'h  bosiris,  5S9,  p55. 

|91,p2iJ. 

of  earthwork  in  sewer  construction,   580. 

Ccsii«%ilaticm,  |90,  p30. 

PS2. 

Coarse  filtert,  Dirtribution  of  aewa^e  on.  |©2, 

of  filters,  §91,  p29.                                              ^^M 

p52. 

of  mtration^  591,  p29.                                       ^^H 

&ten  for  aewage  filtati^jn,  §82,  pSO. 

of  aush  tanks,  5^9,  p5S.                                  ^^H 

Coating  of  water-supply  pipes,  #84,  pOa, 

of  irrigation  works,  f9^,  p3.                            ^^^| 

Coefficient.  I>i«:harge,  for  gravel,  fOl,  pll. 

of  laying  sewer  pipe,  fg9,  p49,                         ^^^| 

of  storm  flow,  587,  p29. 

of  lumber,  fee.  p5^.                                        ^^1 

Unifomiity,  of  sand,  |fll,  pO. 

of  manholes.  189,  pTA.                                    ^^M 

Coke.  Straining  of  »wage  through,  |92.  p67h 

of  operating;  pumping  machinery  for  water         V 

Color  in  water.  Peniiissible,  |ftO.  p6. 

supply,  185.  p59.                                                    ■ 

of  water,  |90.  pG. 

of  pipe  sewers,  589,  p48.                                          ■ 

of  water,  Measwrcfnent  of,  |80.  p7. 

of  pumping  from  sewer  trenches,  §89,  p53*          1 

Oiliiinns  for  elevated  tanks,  |S6,  pp49,  55, 

of  pumping  machinery  for  water  supply,          I 

Cijmlaned  fifiwcrage  jyutem,  §87,  p2. 

§85,  ppG7.  59.                                                         ■ 

system  of  sewers.  Outlets  fur,  |S9,  p32. 

of  pumping  water,  586.  p«l .                                   ■ 

Combustible  matter  in  sewage,  |Bi2,  p8. 

of  rock  excav^ation  for  sewers ,  f  89 ,  pS3 .                    1 

Comparison  of  sewefajie  systeni*.  |87,  p2. 

of  aheetine  for  sewer  trenches,  |89,  p53.        ^^B 

Oompenration,  Sti^am,  |8fl,  pi3. 

Composition  of  sewage,  |92,  pi. 

of  windmills ,  f 93 ,  p2 L                                        ^^1 

Compound  pipe  line.  |84,  p59. 

CofU  of  various  types  of  engine*.  Table  ol,    ^^B 

Conoete.  Canals  lined  with,  >93,  pB7* 

las.  P58.                                          ■ 

flmnea  for  krigAtUm,  |93.  p40. 

Covering  of  slow  sand  filten.  {91.  pl8,             ^^fl 

for  *ewcr».  Quality  of,  Ifig,  p40- 

Covers  for  lamp  holes,  f89,  plO.                         ^^^| 

■ewers.  Conrtniction  of,  |8e,  pi 7. 

Manhole.  589,  p5.                                            ^^M 

aswen,  Thickness  of,  |&a,  p39. 

Cfftdles  for  brick  aewcfs.  189,  pl3,                       ^^H 

Conduits.  Irrigation.  |fl3   p28. 

Crenothrilc.  |dO.  pi  1.                                            ^^H 

ijTigatiDn.  Tunnels  for,  j03,  p63* 

Crops,  Amount  of  water  required  for.  |i3.  p2.          H 

Coniiection     beiwetn     sewen    on    diffeiwit 

Depth  of  irrigation  required  for,  593,  p6,               J 

irmdes,  |8fl,  p7. 

E^ect  of  irrigation  on,  f93.  p3.                       ^^fl 

Qmnections,  Hoiifle.  in  water-supply  syistems. 

Irrigating  periods  for,  5^3^  P^                        ^^H 

185,  p3l. 

Necessity  of  water  for,  5133.  pl ^                       ^^H 

House,  to  sewers,  S89,  p4. 

lUising  of.  f 93.  pe2.                                       ^H 

Construction  of  brick  ecwera,  iSO,  plfl. 

of  concrv'ttJ  sewera.  589,  pi  7. 

Cross  connecting  pipe,  |8A,  p30.                         ^^H 

*,f  shallot  uells.  %g4,  p34. 

Crossings,  Sewer,  ISO,  pi 9.                                 ^^H 

of  stwidpipes,  frSfl.  p27. 

Water  supply  pipe  at,  185,  pp20,  23.              ^^H 

of  s^ater-supply  pipe  line*.  |86,  pl3. 

Croflft^tection  of  brick  sewers,  588,  p^8.              ^^H 

1 
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CftiBit — (Oontinueil) 

-tKctitjn  of  earthen  r«niUs,  |03,  p32h 

-iMJctions  fot  fcwcrs,  |8f*,  p20, 
CiJlvertfi  for  inwatian  canals.  flKi.  j>42, 
CumtJit-mtter  tnEasurcintntfi  for  inigation, 

CiHTBS  in  wwer  lines,  ISO,  p42, 

in  wat^r^suin^v  pipes,  185,  p24. 
Cutting.  Pipe.  185,  p26. 


Dam  for  Ator^ge  wBorvoir,  Hifwht  «l,  f 86.  pl6. 

fof  Aofagt   rt^srvoir.  Stirvpyinpr  the   site 
{«-,  isa.  pU. 
Danu  for  irnir«tiun  i^rork,  |^3,  p23. 

Loose  nwk.  m.  |^. 

Rdnfoppcd-eoticjicte.  |W3,  p3Z6, 

Timber.  |03,  fOS. 
DatA  rdatin^r  to  mislfall,  |87,  p]8. 
Datum  plane  in  wweraiee  wppk,  |87,  pB. 

pla.ne  in  ws^ter-'supply  work,  |S4,  p53. 
Dead  endi.  18^,  jjO. 
Deep-«.nd-wtfJe  !>c>rk«t  few  « war  pijsr ,  |^,  1*31 . 

wdl  Esitmnting  pmbiible  yielclaf,|84,  p^6. 

-well  pumps,  |S4,  p43* 

welU.  |S4,  pp33>  3«. 

ineUii,   Advantagjca  and  disadv«Dt4e«M  of, 
184.  p45. 

wifUjt,  Methods  of  delivery  tn^m.  184.  p41. 

wdla,  Opemtioo  of,  |84.  p46. 
Dt'Wfre,  Clark,  of  hardncs*.  tUO.  pU. 

Pmnkland.  of  hai'dneu,  |90,  pll. 
Depth  of  flow  in  sev^'ers.  Effect  of,  on  \^ocity, 
§88.  pl7. 

of  sewers,  J87,  pl4. 

of  water-supply  pipe,  §85,  pi 6. 
Design  of  sewers,  General  remarks  on,  §88, 
pl9. 

of  standpipes,  §86.  p27. 

of  timber  flumes,  §93,  p47. 

of  water-supply  pipe  systems.  §85,  pp5,  9. 
Detritus  in  sewage.  §92.  p3. 
Diagrams  for  sewer  calculations,  §88,  pl3. 
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Discharge  of,  into  stream*  and  iakw.  |92,              1 

for  filter*.  Effective  sife  of,  |9K  pS. 

Pii,                                                  ^^ 

for  filtera.  Laying  of,  |91.  pl3. 

di^iBSAl  by  bftiftd  irniiatiun.  192.  p28.             ^^M 

for  filters,  Ow^lity  of,  |91,  pS. 

Dry  lolids  in.  |92,  p8.                                        ^^1 

pump.  §84.  paa 

Dutyof^  192,  p3l,                                                  ^^1 

R^dj^Qce  of.  to  flnw  t^f  water.  J&l,  plO, 

effiuenl.  Test  of,  f92,  plS.                                  ^^H 

Ufiifrmmity  coefficient  of.  ffJl.  pfl* 

Fece^in.  fda.  p2.                                                ^H 

Sftprophyti^:  batteria.  |92,  pH. 

FertiliziniE  v^lm  of,  f92.  $A2.                            ^^H 

bacteria.  Beneficial  effect  of.  ii*2,  pi 3. 

Filtralion  of.  |92,  pp24,  25,                                ^^1 

Scouring  sly  ices.  (93,  lAO, 

Filtration  of.  through  coarw  filters.  §92.      ^^H 

Section,  Pipe.  §85.  pl7. 

p50.                                                                       ^^1 

Sediment  in  irfifintian  water,  |«a,  plO. 

Pish  test  cpf,  192.  plB.                                       ^^1 

tSedimenution,  |90,  p2.'5. 

Free  ammonia  in.  192,  p9.                                  ^^M 

CUrificatioi]  of  sewage  by,  §93.  p44. 

Gaugings  of.  187.  p49,                                         ^H 

Separate  aeweimse  syBtem.  |87,  p2. 

Incubatijn  test  of.  192.  pt6.                               ^^H 

system  of  ae*eTOge.  Qitantlty  of  sewAge  t«i, 

Intemiiltent  filtration  of,  192.  pp26.  39.           ^^M 

187.  p47. 

system  of  St  we  f^.  Outlet*  for,  f8l**  pSU 

Nitnates  in,  §92.  plO.                                                ■ 

Septk  taiikB,  (92,  pp44,  63. 

Of^anic  an  d  inorganic  matter  in .  192,  p|i  L  7.       ^^M 

tank*.  Advantii«eii  of.  |02.  p45. 

tanki.  Capadty  of.  |92.  p47. 

Oxidation  of,  by  aeration,  §92.  p27,                 ^^M 

tank*,  Chftflses  of  sewage  in.  §92,  p4JS. 

rixygen  consumed  by,  192,  p9.                          ^^^| 

tanks.  ao«d.  |93,  p46. 

luUution  of  rivers  and  lakes,  190,  pi                ^^^| 

tjmka,  Details  of.  §92,  p49. 

Prtjgressive  changes  in,  |92.  p4,                         ^^M 

tank*.  Open,  f02.  i;>4fi. 

tmrificatbn.   Action  of   bftcteH*    in,    §92,             V 

tank-.  Organic  and  mineral  matter  in   |93 

pp24.  28.                                                            ^^B 

J>4(i,                                                   '        ' 

purificaiiijT*  at  Ma«aehti«tU  eaperinicnul      ^^M 

Semre  peHodi  in  irrigation,  |93,  p7. 

station,  §92,  p24,                                             ^^M 
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purifioilion  by  fapjad  imfiatjon,  |92.  p3S. 
puii fixation  by  chtn^iiral  i*recipiitaliLijii ,  JQ2, 

pis. 
purilicAtion     by     chcmitial     |»ecipit»lif™, 

Disadvantages  of,  |9t\  pfiS. 
purtfii^jiticjn  by  fiilutit>Ti.  [02  uplT*  62. 
puri&catLod  by  oxidatifiti,  ft 02,  pi 7. 
ptirificiktion  by  HedifnentatiDu,  |92,  p44. 
ptuiticalkin.  Etftxt  of   vegetatioa  on»  S*J2, 

p25. 
purification,  Dcncra]  mpthodis  of.  J^2,  pjfi. 
-purifieation  plant,  GtneraJ  arrangettumt  of, 

purification,  PrcciMitatLon  pUnta  tor,  193, 

pvirifitation,  Rifductiun  of  d]*e«itic  matter 

in,  SWL',  plO. 
purificaison,   Suninmry    methods   of^    J 92, 

Qimtititv  uf.  in  sep^Tuts  system.  |87,  p47. 
Settling  of,  ;W2.  p21, 
Slraiiiintf  of,  through  eoke,  |B2,  p67, 
Urtne  iti.  £02,  p2. 

Varuitioiifi  in  the  *itrrntflh  of.  iD3,  p«L 
Sc^ef,  Brick-,  intcrac^tiuna.  |^0,  p2U. 
CAkiilatioiis,  ins,  pO. 

caicuktidds,  Uwi  of  dJAgr&ms  for,  fgS,  pl3, 
oonstnictitm ,  SS0,  pi. 
copstnirtSon,  Material  ustd  Itj,  |8S,  i^> 
-conEtnicticin  notes,  JSQ,  p-16. 
constnjctioTi,  Profiles  for,  |Sa,  p44. 
coft5itnictinn,  Working  map  fur,  jS9.  p44. 
crossings.  §89,  pi 9. 
design,  General  remarks  on,  §88,  pl9. 
grades.  587,  pll. 
house  connections.  §89,  p24. 
lines.  Curves  in,  J89.  p42. 
Locating  central  line  of.  §89,  pp41,  44. 
location.  Maps  for,  §87,  p8. 
pipe,  Cast-iron,  §88.  p41. 
pipe.  Cost  of,  §89,  p48. 
pipe,  Cost  of  laying,  §89,  p49. 
pipe.  Double- strength,  §88.  p31. 
pipe.  Joints  for,  §88.  pp31.  34. 
pipe.  Requisites  of.  §88.  p32. 
pipe.  Standard.  §88,  1^31. 
pipe.  Standard  forms  of.  §88.  p34. 
pipe,  Strength  of,  §88,  p31. 
pipe.  Table  of  thickness  of.  §88.  p47. 
pipe,  Terra-cotta  (See  Terracotta). 
pipe.  Thickness  of.  §88.  ivH. 
pipes.  Standard  dimensions  of.  §88.  p30. 
pipes.  Stanford  joints  ff)r.  §88,  p35. 
records.  §89.  p40. 
surveys.  §87.  p4:  §89,  p40. 
surveys.  Record  ol    §89,  p42. 
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lAblfcs,  688,  ppl  5,43, 

¥  branches  for  houK  connedions,  §S9  pW. 
Sewcf^gB  calculationa.  Accuracy  ot  PS,  plff 

fiystrnu.  |87,  pi. 

s^ystemf.  Amnsement  of,  |SS.  pL 

systems.  Comparison  of,  137.  pa. 

systems.  Fan  plan  for,  ftShS,  p3. 

systcmfi,  Intcrccptinur  p1*n  for,  fJ?8,  ^ 

systems.  Perp*fndjcular  plan  foi,  |ES,  pi 

systems,  Radial  plan  for,  §88.  pS, 

sysLtems,  Zone  plan  for,  |SS«  p&. 
Scwtrs.  Bmvk,  488,  pSS. 

Brickf  Construction  of^  (89,  plfl. 

Brick,  Cost  of,  im.  pdO. 

Brick,  Crcjss  section  of,  faS,  p36* 

Brick,  Estimates  for,  |89.  p50.  _ 

Brick,  Thiclawas  of,  |SS,  par  ~ 

BridHf^tfor,  §89.  p(22. 

Cement,  |8S,  p40. 

Circular    brick,    Tabb    of    w)odtJ?«   msA 
discharges  far,  figS,  p4&. 

Cirriilar,  CatcuktioAs  f*>r,  |88,  p9 

ConcnMe,  G^nstruction  of,  |S(I.  pJ7, 

Condition    prodtidi^M    maxtmijm   flu*   in, 
IS7,  ii24. 

Cftjsj^Bections  for,  |88*  pSO« 

Dppth  of.  187,  pU, 

Effect  of  duration  of  iictmi  nn,  |87,  f^. 

Effect  of  violent  stofm*  rjrt,  §87.  p20. 

Egg-shaped.  fiSS,  r20. 

EgB^-shaped,  Formulas  for.  JSS.  p20, 

EgiT  shaped.  General  fofm  of,  fSS.  p30. 

Egg-shaped,  Practical  dimensions  of,  §88. 
p27. 

Egg-shaped,   Table  of  velocities  and  dis- 
charges for.  §88,  p46. 

Excavation  for,  §89,  pp33,  37. 

Foundations  for,  §89.  pl2. 

House.  §87,  p2. 

Leveling  for,  §87,  pp5,  6. 

Location  of,  §87,  pp8.  11. 

Materials  used  for,  §88.  p36. 

Maximum  rate  of  flow  in,  §87,  p28. 

Object  of,  §87,  pi. 

on  different  grades,   Connection   between, 
§89.  p7. 

Pipe,  Estimates  for,  §89,  p48. 

Pipe.  Table  of  velocities  and  discharges  for, 
§88.  p42. 

Reinforced-concrete.  §89,  pl9. 

Relative    capacity    of    circular    and    egg- 
shaped.  §88.  p24. 

Storm,  §87.  p2. 

Trenching  for.  §89,  p33. 

Wooden,  §88.  p40. 
Shallow  wells.  §84.  p33. 
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wells.  Construction  of.  584,  p34. 

wells.  Yield  of.  584.  p33. 
Sheet  piling  for  sewer  trenches.  589,  p34. 
Sheeting  for  sewer  trenches,  Cost  of,  589,  p53. 
Shell,  Steel.  586.  p27. 
Shut-oflf  valves.  585.  p33. 
Silica  standard  of  turbidity.  590.  p3. 
Silt  in  irrigation  water.  593,  plO. 
Siphon  flush  tanks.  589.  p39. 
Siphons.  Inverted.  589,  pl9. 
Site  for  a  storage- reservoir  dam.  586.  pl2. 
Size.  Effective,  of  filter  sand.  591.  p8. 

of  water-supply  pipes,  585,  p8. 
Slow  sand  filters,  Beds  for,  591,  p7. 

sand  filters.  Construction  of,  591,  p4. 

sand  filters,  Covering  of,  591,  pl8. 

sand  filters,  General  description  of,  591,  pi. 

sand  filters.  Operation  of.  591.  p21. 

sand  filters.  Outflow  from.  591,  pl5. 

sand  filters.  Raw-water  for,  591.  pl4. 
Sludge.  Disposal  of.  in  chemical-precipitation 
plants.  592.  p23. 

in  intermittent  filtration.  592,  p41. 

in    various    sewage-purification    processes, 
592.  pp60.  61. 

Table  of  daUy,  for  1,000  persons.  592,  p61. 
Sluices.  Emptying,  for  canals.  593,  p40. 

Scouring.  593,  p40. 
Soap  solution.  Standard,  590,  pl2. 

test  for  hardness  of  water.  590,  pi 2. 
Socket.  Deep-and-wide.  for  sewer  pipe,  588, 
p31. 

Standard,  for  sewer  pipe,  588,  p31. 
Sockets,  Table  of  depths  of,  588,  p47. 
Soft  water.  590,  pi  1. 
Softening  of  hard  water.  591.  p34. 

of  hard  water.  Continuous  flow  process  for, 
591,  p36. 

of  hard  water.  Intermittent  process  for.  591, 
p36. 
Soil,  Preparation  of,  for  irrigation,  593,  p54. 
Solution,  Standard  soap,  590,  pl2. 
Source  of  wator  supply.  Choice  of,  584,  p2. 
Sources  of  ground  water,  593,  pl9. 

of  water  supply,  584,  pl6. 
Special  castings  for  water-supply  pipe  lines, 

585.  p29. 
Specials  for  water-supply  piix;  lines,  585.  p29. 
Spigot,  585,  pi 7. 

Spillways  for  irrigation  canals.  593,  p40. 
Spiral  riveted  pipe,  585.  p50. 
Springs  as  a  source  of  water  supply,  584,  i)46. 

Storage  reserve jirs  for,  593,  p23. 
Sprinkling  filters.  592.  i)58. 

irrigation,  593,  t>r)4. 
Stability  of  standpipes,  586.  p26. 


Stakes,  Grade,  for  sewers,  589,  p44. 

Line,  for  sewers,  589.  p44. 
Standard  sewer  pipe,  588.  p31. 

Silica,  of  turbidity,  590,  p3. 

soap  solution,  590,  pl2. 

socket  for  sewer  pipe,  588.  p31. 

thicknesses  and  weights  of  cast-iron  water 
supply  pipe,  585.  p45. 
Standpipes,  586.  pl9. 

Anchorage  for.  586,  p36. 

Bottom  plates  of.  586.  p35. 

Capacity  of.  586.  p20 

Design  and  construction  of,  586.  p27. 

Diameter  of,  586.  p20. 

Effect  of  ice  on,  586.  p44. 

Foiuidations  for,  586,  p38. 

Height  of.  586.  p20. 

Joints  between  plates  of.  586,  p29. 

Joints  for.  586.  p34. 

Location  of,  586,  pl9. 

Materials  for,  586,  p27. 

Methods  of  delivery  from,  586,  p43. 

Painting  of.  586.  i>46. 

Roofs  for,  586.  p42. 

Stability  of,  586.  p26. 

Stiffening  ribs  for.  586,  p42. 

Thickness  of.  586.  p24. 

Thickness  of.  Table  of.  586.  p28. 

Vertical  joints  for.  586.  p33. 
Standard  ioints  for  sewer  pipes,  588,  p35. 
Stave  pipe,  585,  p51. 

pipe.  Laying  of,  %*i5,  p65. 
Staves,  Pipe,  Table  of  dimensions  of,  586,  p64 
Steel.  Flange,  580,  p2r.. 

pipe  for  water  supply,  585.  p47. 

pipe  for  water  supply.  Laying  of,  586.  p49. 

Shell.  586.  p27. 

Tank.  586.  p27. 
Stone.  Canals  line  with.  595.  p35. 
Storage  for  water  supply.  Estimating  qxiantit) 
of.  586.  p5. 

reservoirs,  586,  ppl,  2. 

reservoirs  for  irrigation.  503,  p21, 

reservoirs  for  wells.  593.  p23. 

reservoirs.  Location  of.  586,  p2. 

reservoirs.  Outlet  pipes  for.  586.  pl4. 

reservoirs.  Required  capacity  of,  586,  p6. 

Water,  for  irrigation.  593,  p21. 

Water,  Table  of.  586.  p8. 
Storm  flow.  Coefficient  of,  587,  p29. 

sewers,  587,  p2. 

water.  587.  p2. 

water.  Contemporary  flow  of.  587,  p27. 

water.  Plow  of.  on  different  tmrfaces,  587, 
p25. 

water.  Flow  of,  per  acre,  Formulas  for.  587. 
pp32,  36. 
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water,  Rntio  of,  to  minfaHH  ^87,  p26. 

-water  sewerage  system,  (87,  p2. 
Suirms,  £3rcl  nf  duratioti  of,  on  fievwrs,  f87» 

Eflctrt  of  violent,  on  sewef*,  f87,  ^20. 
5tT«am  compcnbatioii,  58<1.  pl3. 

Qimntity  of  water  obtainable  fnim,  fS4. 
p31. 
StreaTDi  ms  aoiu-ccv  ot  wnUr  impply,  184,  p^, 

Dificli^i^e  cf  «ewaj{e  ioto,  |92,  plO. 

Gauging  of,  §84,  paS, 

GauEfJiig  of,  for  irrigation,  f 93,  pl5* 

Yield  of.  fiS-l,  p27. 
Street  washinga  in  sewiLge,  192.  p3. 
Strength  of  sewer  pipe,  J68.  pai. 
SubmerKed  water-supply  pipes,  |85,  p20, 
Subioll  irrtiratinn,  fiO^,  p68. 
Subnlrfiace  irri^tition,  j92,  1*59. 
Sucker  rods  of  a  deep- well  pump.  §84.  p4fi* 
Suction  punnpg  for  deep  welk,  |84,  p4t. 
Sulphate.  Ferrous.  Removal  of.  from  water, 

191,  p33. 
Supports  fnr  elevated  tanks,  |8fl,  p48. 
Stuface  velodties,  |S7.  pp34.  3fl. 

water  for  imBation,  |93   plL 
Surveying  the  site  for  a  rcaervotr  dam,  |86, 

Surveys  for  irriBatiotl  cnoak.  |93,  p28, 

for  irriRation  storage  rtservoirs,  |93.  pSJJ. 

for  sewers,  §87,  p4. 

for  stornse  reaervoirt.  #8fl.  p2. 

for  water  supply,  §85,  p.5. 

Preliminary,  for  irrigation,  §93.  pl2. 

Sewer.  §89,  p40. 

Sewer.  Record  of,  §89.  p42. 
System,  Sewerage,  Combined.  §87,  p2. 

Sewerage,  Separate.  §87,  p2. 

Sewerage,  Storm- water,  §87,  p2. 
Systems,  Sewerage,  Comparison  of,  §87,  p2. 


Table  of  approximate  formulas  for  flow  in 

cast-iron  pipe.  §84.  p74. 
of  bricks  required  for  brick  sewers,  §89,  p50. 
of  bricks  required  for  manholes,  §89,  p54. 
of  chemicals  that  will  soften  permanently 

hard  water,  §91.  p35. 
of  chemicals  that  will  soften  temporarily 

hard  water,  §91.  p34. 
of  coefficients  of  storm  flow,  §87,  p30. 
of  copper- sulphate  proportions  uninjurious 

to  fish.  §91.  p32. 
of  cost  and  efficiency  of  prccipitants  for 

sewage  purification.  §92.  p22. 
of  cost  of   pximping   from   sewer  trenches, 

§89.  p53. 
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of  ct»t4  of  lay  113^  sewer  |aipe^  fS9.  p49« 
of  costA  of  various  types  of  eocfineai,  ||S, 

p6g. 
of   daily  average   water  confiumptkHj  lee 

varijguB  mofEths.  §84.  p6S, 
of  dally  altidge  for  1.000  petBons.  |92.  pftl. 
of   daily    *Titer   cQTisuiiij>ti<m   in    diBjsrv^ 

cities,  |d4,  peg. 
of  depths  of  BockeU,  |8S.  Eft47. 
of  dimenikiiis  of  ^Big-stiaped  KKrenk  US, 

P47. 
id  dlmen^ns  ai  pipe  staves,  i$£.  p5l. 
of  ductuTKE  coeOicienls  for  mth^'^K  |9  I ,  ?lt« 
of  effective  velodties  for  a  slope  of  I  pef 

cent..  187,  p35. 
of  excnta  fronj  one  person  ifi  1  year.  }1I3,  pS. 
of  ingrediotits  of  mortar,  §89,  p61. 
of  maximum  mtei  of  minfall,  (87.  p32. 
of  Tninimum  j^radea  tor  pipe  sewefw,  fST, 

pl2. 
of   monthly  eviapontion  for   Qostoa  tfld 

Rochester,  |S4,  p72. 
of  mortar  for  brick  aewets,  §89,  pSl. 
of  number  of  bacteria  fcund  at  diiefiefil 

depths,  im,  p30, 
of  orf^nic  and  mineiml  matter  to  w^g/tk 

Unks,  §92.  p47. 
of   pipe    sewer   laid    with   ojie    banel  «l 

cement,  §8B,  p49. 
cipnmsunA  retjnifed  fur  hydmnts,  JSS.  p40. 
of  pfkes  of  wwer  pipe.  §39,  p48. 
of  purification  of  sewage  by  oxidation,  §92, 

pl8. 
of  rainfall  for  four  American  cities,  §84.  p71. 
of   ratio   of   maximum   to   average   water 

consumption.  §84,  p69. 
of    reactions,    shears,    etc..    for    elevated* 

tank  circular  vertical  girders.  §86.  p51. 
of  reactions,  shears,  etc..  for  elevated-tank 

horizontal  circtilar  girders.  §86,  p51. 
of  relative  impervious  area.  §87.  p26. 
of    results    of    chemical    precipitation   of 

sewage,  §92,  p21. 
of  sewage  analyses,  §92,  p6. 
of  sewage  effluent  from  coarse  filters,  §92, 

p51. 
of  sewage  purification  by  chemical  methods. 

§92.  p5. 
of  sewer  velocities,  §87,  p38. 
of    thicknesses   and    weights   of   cast-iron 

water-supply  pipe,  §85,  p45. 
of  thicknesses  of  sewer  pipe.  §88,  p47. 
of  thicknesses  of  standpipe  plates.  |86.  p28- 
of  turbidity  of  water,  §90,  p5. 
of    velocities   and   discharges   for   cucular 

brick  sewers,  |88,  p45 
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of  velocities  and  diacharses  for  egg-vhaptd 

aef^en,  188,  p46. 
of  velocities  and  discharges  for  pipe  sewers, 

188.  p42. 
of  water  consumption  according  to  popu- 
lation. iM.  p65. 
of  water  consumption  as  a£Eected  by  meters. 

iM,  p66. 
of  water  consumption  for  various  pnrpoees, 

IW.P66. 
of    water    consumption    in    Boston    and 

suburbs.  SM.  p65. 
of  water  required  for  domestic  and  fire  pur> 
poses  for  different  populations.  184.  p70. 
of  water  required  for  fires,  584.  p67. 
of  water  storafte  per  square  mile  of  water- 
shed, 186.  p9. 
of  yield  of  watersheds.  }84.  p73. 
showing  loss  of  organic  matter  in  sewage- 
purification  plant.  |92.  plO. 
Tables.  Sewer.  §88.  pplo.  42. 
Talbot's  formuU  for  rainfall.  |87,  pl8. 

formula  for  rate  of  flow  into  sewers,  §87. 
P34. 
Tank  steel,  586.  p27. 
Tanks.  Elevated  (See   Ekvaud  Tanks). 
FUter,  Material  for,  591,  p27. 
Flush.  589,  p38. 
Septic.  592.  pp44.  63. 
Upward-filtration   592.  p49. 
Tastes  in  water,  590.  p9. 

in  water.  Reduction  of,  by  filtration.  f91, 
P31. 
Tee  connecting  pipe.  585,  p30. 
Temperature,  Effect  of.  on  Ijroad  irritr»ition. 

592.  p34. 
Temporarily  hard  water.  Sc^fteninR  of,   591. 

P34. 
Terra-cotta  pipe.  General  description  of.  5^. 
p28. 
-cotto  pipe.  Making  of,  588.  p29. 
Test.  Pish,  of  sewaf.e,  ii)2.  pl6. 

Hammer,  of  water-supply  pipe.  5^.  pl4. 
Incubation,  of  sewa<?e.  592.  t>16. 
Soap,  for  hardness,  590.  pi 2. 
Testing  water.  Methods  of,  500.  pl4. 
Tests  of  sewace  effluent,  592.  plG. 

Physical,  of  water.  590.  rl4. 
Thickness  of  bottom  of  elevated  tank.   5i*<'. 
p46. 
of  brick  sewers,  588.  ij37. 
of  cast-iron  pipe  for  water  supply.  5^*5.  p43. 
of  concrete  sewc-rs.  588.  i>39. 
of  manhole  walls.  §89,  p-l. 
of  fivetcd  steel  \n^)c.  58.5,  p49. 
of  sewer  pipe.  588.  ^>31. 


Thickness— (Gintinoed) 

of  sewer  pipe.  Table  of,  588.  p47. 

of  standpipes,  586.  p24. 

of  standpipes.  Table  of.  586.  x>28. 
Tilting  flush  tanks.  589.  p39. 
Timber  dams.  593.  p23. 

flumes.  593,  p45. 

flumes.  Design  of.  593,  p47. 

flumes.  Plow  in.  593.  p47. 

foundations  for  sewers.  589.  pl5. 
Towers  for  elex-ated  tanks.  586,  p48. 
Transit  notes  of  se^-er  sarvrys,  589.  p42. 
Trenches.  Sewer.  Cost  of  bock  filling.  589.  p54. 

Sewer.  Cost  uf  pumping  from.  589.  p53. 
Trenching  for  sewers,  589.  p33. 
Trestles  for  flumes,  593.  p50. 
Tubercules.  584,  p62. 
Tuberculation.  584.  p62. 
Txmnels  for  irrigation  conduits*  593,  pSS. 
Turbidity,  590.  p2. 

Measure  of.  591.  p3. 

Permissible.  590.  p5. 

Table  of.  590.  pS. 
Turnouts  for  canals.  593.  p44 

U 

Underdrains  for  siow  sand  filters.  591.  l>5. 
Uniformity  tx^etfioient  of  sand.  591.  p9. 
Untu  used  in  measuring  water  tor  irrigation. 

593.  po. 
Upward  filtrati«>n.  Ad\>antUKe»  anvi  di^tadvan- 
taijes  of.  592.  t»(V3. 
-filtration  tanks.  592   1*49. 
Urine  in  $e>»AXe.  5*?.  V^- 
Use.  Beneficial.  I*nnav4e  vt.  593.  p65. 


Valve  flush  tanWs.  5^59.  vvJ9. 
Val\-e*.  Air.  5i^"».  IvJl- 
0:eck-.  ^s:>.  jsJ*. 

in  water-s«i>|>ly  >yxten»:i.  5^*3.  p3l. 
Shut-otT.  5So.  ivj;<. 
Vegetation.  KtTevt  vt.  on  sewage  purification. 

592.  p23. 
VeK'citios  in  s^-wer^  lor  various  graiWs.  Ta)>)e 
ot.  5S7    iktS. 
Surfuvv.  5**^7.  pivt4.  3tt. 
VeKvitv   »n   continuous  flow   ^ettling   basins. 
5W.  pl'S. 
in  M'wers  as  affected  by  depth  of  flt»w,  588. 

rl7. 

LiniitinK.  in  earthen  can.Us.  593.  i>32. 
Venturi  meter,  ^So,  \\^. 

W 

Walls   Manhi»L-.  Thickness  of.  5«9.  p4. 
Washing  of  filter  «nd.  591.  p22. 
Waste  oi  water,  584.  p6:  585.  p87. 
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Water,  Albuminoid  amraonia  in,  |90.  pi 9. 
Amount  of,  re<iuins(3  t^r  crops,  |y3.  p'2. 
QTialyse^  CQmpAnd   with  sewage  iLtialy^efi^ 

l»a,  p6. 

anal)rsD9,  InU^rpretatiia  of,  SW,  ppti,  32, 
jKtmly^ii,  BacLeholoeicnl.  £90,  p2^. 
analy!ii*H  Chemical,  |fK),  ppl7,  ^JS. 
analysis,  Colkctin^  nampLes  for,  fU£l,  plo. 
Chcmicii]  purification  of,  191,  p3K 
CWotinc  in,  fiW,  pI8. 
OoloroL  JOO,  pfl. 
comsumpiion     accordinR     tt*     paptiktiont 

Tuble  of,  Sa4,  pflS- 
consumption  iis  affecttd  by  met^ra.  Table 

cansumption,  Avpraec  ^at^^  nf,  |87,  p4S. 
<Sjn4um|>tioQ,  Factory  Roi-Bminjij,  %M.  p4 
consumption    for   variivus    numlh^.    Daily 

aveTii*:t,  Table  of,  |84,  p68. 
conaunxptton  for  various  pui-puKCS,  Table  of, 

J84,  pm. 
cunsumpdrin,  Formulas  fofn  fMn  pt4. 
eonsumpiiun  in  Bostim  and  suburbftn  Table 

uf.  184,  ptirr, 
coDsumption  in  difftnent  ciUes,  Tftble  of* 

184,  p58. 
cunflumption.     Ratio     of     m»jnmum     W 

avemijc.  Table  of.  |#4.  pflft. 
cotwumption,  Variations  in,  |a4,  plOi   |fi7^ 

p48. 
Dan^eroUB  denients  in,  |90,  pi  5. 
distribution,  Methods  of,  48fi,  pi. 
Examination  of,  §90,  pl4. 
filtration,  §91.  pi. 

for  irriRation,  Losses  of.  §93,  ppl6,  18. 
for  irrigation,  Quality  of,  §93.  plO. 
foi  irrigation.  Quantity  of,  §93.  pll. 
for  irrigation,  Sediment  in.  §93.  plO. 
for  irrigation,  Silt  in.  §93,  plO. 
for  irrigation.  Sources  of,  §93.  pll. 
for  irrigation.  Units  used  for,  §93,  p5. 
Free  ammonia  in,  §90.  p20. 
General  sanitary  examination  of.  §90.  pl6. 
Ground.  Removal  of  iron  from,  §91.  p33. 
Ground,  Sources  of.  §93,  pl9. 
hammer.    Allowance    for.    in    water-supply 

pipe,  §85,  p44. 
Hard.  §90.  pll. 
Hard.  Objections  to.  §90.  pl3. 
Hard.  Softening  of.  §91.  p34. 
Hardness  of.  §90.  pll. 
Impurities  in,  §90,  pi. 
Impurities    in.    compared    with    those    in 

sewage.  §92.  p6. 
Metallic  substances  in,  §90,  pl7. 
meter,  Foote's.  §93.  p60. 
meters,  §85,  p35. 


WaUt^— (Cbntiniwd) 

DHterH^  A.dv&iit&g^s  of,  |^,  pi7. 

meters,  Servitt,  j85.  p30. 

Meth4>d»  of  ttd!Sticig,  |9Q.  pl4. 

MicnHoopic  txatviijutiifin  of.  iW),  pi!3v 

Neces^ty  oi,  for  ntiiing  crops.  |03,  pi. 

Nitrates  in,  |%,  p^l 

Nitrite*  in,  |90,  p3K 

Odtirs  in,  J&O,  pfl. 

Oi*gttnic  matter  in,  |90,  pl9. 

Oxysf^n-Kintumint  capacity  of.  |ftO, 

Polluted,    a»    a    boutoc    ai   infect  inn, 

pH. 
Quality  of,  |00.  pi. 

Ouantity  of,  for  water  atipply,  |84.  pi. 
Qtuintity    uf,   obtauiable    itum 

S84,  p31- 
RemovaJ   of^   ffom    *ewer    trenchea.    |ai, 

p37. 
reqtiin^d  for  dame^tic  and    flit    pun'^'K* 

according  to  pspulation.  Table  of.  |M* 

P69. 
l«(|uir«d  for  firtsi,  |S4,  p67. 
Resistance  ol  gravel  to  flow  of,  |9l,  pil, 
ResiAt^^ce  of  ^nd  to  flow  of.  |01,  pl&. 
Soft,  190,  pll. 

storaac  for  ii-figmtian,  ffla,  pi^l . 
-storage  tablt,  §80.  pS. 
Stoim,  i87,  p2. 

supply,  Ad^Tiritafies  of  good,  |»4,  pi, 
frvipply  and  sewagia  difcharge.  1^7,  f>ill, 
aupplj^.  Choice  of  boutvc  of,  |84,  p2. 
supply.   Design  ol  pipe  systems  for,   §85, 

pp5.  9. 
supply,  Maps  for.  §85.  i>5. 
supply.  Quantity  of,  §84,  p4. 
-supply  pipe,  Kinds  and  properties  of,  §85. 

p43. 
-supply  pipe  lines.  Construction  of.  §85.  pi 3. 
-supply  pipe  system,  Filling  of.  §85,  p28. 
-supply  pipes,  Leaks  in,  §85,  p26. 
-supply  pipes,  Location  and  size  of.  §85.  p6. 
-supply  pipes,  Submerged,  §85,  p20. 
supply,  Sources  of,  §84,  pi  6. 
supply.  Surveys  for,  §85,  p5. 
Tastes  in,  §90.  p9. 
for  irrigation,  Duty  of,  §93,  p5. 
for  irrigation.  Measurement  of,  §93,  p59. 
Waters,  Chalybeate,  §90,  plO. 
iron-impregnated,  §90,  plO. 
Watershed.  §84.  p27. 

Average  flow  from,  §84.  p30. 
Minimum  flow  from,  §84,  p30. 
Study  of,  for  irrigation  purposes,  §93,  pl2. 
Watersheds.  Table  of  yield  of.  §84.  p73. 
Wedges  and  blocks  imder  vrater-supply  pipe. 

§85.  pl9. 
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Weight  of  cast-iron  pipe  for  water  supply 

§85.  p44. 
of  cast-iron  pipe  line.  §85,  p46. 
of  lead  in  pipe  joints.  §85,  p20. 
Weir,  Diverting.  §89.  p28. 
formula  used  in  irrigation,  §93,  pl5. 
Leaping.  §89.  p29. 
measurements  of  water  for  irrigation,  §93, 

p60. 
Weirs  for  irrigation  head-works.  §93,  pl9. 
Wells.  Artesian,  §84.  p33. 

as  sources  of  water  supply,  §84,  p32. 

Battery  of.  §84.  p37. 

Classes  of.  §84.  p33. 

Deep.  §84.  p33. 

Deep.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of. 

§84.  p45. 
Deep.  Driving  of.  §84.  p37 
Deep.  Machines  for  drilling.  §84,  p37. 
Deep.  Methods  of  delivery  from,  §84.  i>41. 
Deep,  Operation  of.  §84.  p46. 
Deep,  Pumps  for,  §84.  p43. 
Deep,  Suction  pumps  for,  §84,  p41. 
Deep.  Yield  of.  §84.  p36. 
Duf?,  §84,  p33. 
Pumping  from,  §93,  pl9. 
Shallow.  §84.  p33. 


Wells— (Continued) 

Storage  resenoirs  for.  §93.  p23. 
Wheat,  Raising  of  by  irrigation.  §93.  p64. 
Wind  bracing  for  elevated  tanks.  §86.  p57. 

presstire  on  elevated  tanks.  §86.  p57. 

pressure  on  standpipes,  §86,  p26. 
Windmills.  §93.  p20. 

Cost  of.  §93.  p21. 
Wooden  sewers,  §88.  p40. 

-stave  pipe.  §85  p51. 

-stave  pipe,  Laying  of,  §8.5.  p55. 
Worcester,  Precipitation  plant  at.  §92.  p23. 
Working  map  for  sewer  construction.   §89. 

p44. 
Works.  Head-,  of  canals.  §93.  p38. 
Wye  connecting  pipe,  §85,  p30. 

Y 

Y's,  §85,  p30. 

Yamer.  §85.  pl7. 

Yield  of  a  deep  well,  §84,  p36. 

of  a  shallow  well,  §84,  p33. 

of  a  stream,  §84,  p27. 

of  watersheds  Table  of,  §84,  p73. 

Z 

Zone  plan  for  sewerage  systems,  §88.  p6. 
Zymotic  diseases,  §92.  pll. 


